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Buddhism is undoubtedly the greatest religion 
of the world so it is needless to say that for the 
study of any religion whatsoever a study of Bud¬ 
dhism must first be considered. In addition to this 
Buddhism has had such far reaching influences 
upon Japanese literature and civilization that before 
making any study of these we must first of all 
secure a deep understanding of Buddhism and what 
it has meant and means to Japan. 

Today Japan and Japanese culture have become 
subjects for study by people of all nations of the 
world and if people wish to really grasp these 
matters then they must understand the significance 
of this great religion which came to our shores 
over one thousand six hundred years ago. Of 
course, an understanding of Shinto—the National 
Faith must be first considered as this is the original 
religion of Japan. There are thousands of books 
which have been written on the subject of Shinto, 
for example the ‘ Shinto Bunrui Somokuroku ’ the 
‘ Shinto Shoseki Mokuroku.’ Confucianism too has 
provided towards the essentials of Japanese culture, 
therefore, this religion must also be taken into 
consideration by the student. 


II 


Confucianism made its appearance in Japan 
some two hundred years after Buddhism and we 
can easily see how great an influence it has enjoyed. 

But Buddhism is more than a great spiritual 
influence, it has been responsible in teaching the 
Japanese people to take an international view of 
things, it is a philosophy as well as a religion 
which has taught them the truth of human life. 
It is Buddhism which has made Japanese culture 
so profound. From the time of its introduction 
in 552 A.D. up to the beginning of the Tokugawa 
period, a space of some one thousand years. Bud¬ 
dhism always weilded a far greater power than 
Confucianism in the spiritual education of the 
people. It influenced painting, wood-carving, 
music and singing, science, in short Buddhism in 
truth contributed towards progress in almost every 
sphere of the national life. Its influence upon archi¬ 
tecture is well known and a study of the temples of 
Japan is indeed worth while for the insight which it 
gives us into this wide sphere of Buddhist develop¬ 
ment. Buddhist influence upon Japanese literature 
cannot be underestimated. Moreover, Bushido—the 
Code of the Samurai, which is now so well known 
in other countries, must also merit our consideration, 
because the spirit of Bushido has its origin in the 
spirit of Shint5, although it also received a great deal 
of its impetus from the teachings of Confucius and 
these points must be well understood. However, Bu- 
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shid5 came into prominence after the Kamakura 
period and it is certain that it received a great 
deal of influence from the Zen teachings of Bud¬ 
dhism, and we can easily see that Bushid5 and 
Zenshti have much in common which cannot be 
separated. Not that Zenshu was the only Buddhist 
influence upon Bushido, but the disregard of life and 
philosophical resignation towards death manifested in 
Bushido is undoubtedly that influence which came 
from Zenshu. Indeed, Buddhist influence upon 
Japanese culture is so far reaching as to be almost 
impossible to measure with any sort of accuracy. We 
must also note that Buddhism in Japan is quite dif¬ 
ferent to that of other countries. It has been adapted 
to suit the Japanese people and is today almost a 
purely Japanese faith, in short, Mahayana Buddhism 
of Japan is a Japanese religion, and all the Japanese 
sects of Buddhist thought connected by this Maha- 
3 rana Buddhism. But though Hlnayana Buddhism, 
that which was imported from Korea so many years 
ago has completely declined and Mahayana taken its 
place, yet scholars do not disregard the earlier form 
and it is still the subject for a great deal of study. 

Outside of Japan there are quite a number of 
Buddhist countries in East Asia but Japan is the only 
country which follows the Mahayana form of Bud¬ 
dhism in its entirety and Japan is indeed the great¬ 
est Buddhist nation. In short Buddhism became 
interwoven with the Japanese spirit the result of 
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which has been to produce this form of Buddhism 
entirely our own. 

The Shinshu and Nichirenshu show the most 
marked Japanese colour, and especially Shinshu was 
from its inception a sect which threw aside all the 
conventions, allowed priests to marry and to eat flesh, 
besides making the position of their chief abbot he¬ 
reditary and which is still respected and carried out 
to this day, Nichirenshu began with prognostication 
and still follows its original form. Therefore in the 
case of these two sects we can say that they are of 
absolute Japanese foundation, so that for any study of 
Japanese Buddhism every one of our sects must be 
carefully considered for without the study of them 
all no true meaning of the whole is possible. 

Therefore it is with the idea of spreading a true 
meaning of Japanese Buddhism, that our Internatio¬ 
nal Buddhist Society has invited students of Buddhism 
of all countries to send us the results of their studies 
that these may contribute towards the studies and rese¬ 
arches of others. 

Though the studies in every branch of Japanese 
culture are required, yet those on Buddhism are 
especially requested. These results of studies in Japa- 
I nese Buddhism by scholars of all countries will be 

published as well as those of prominent Japanese 
scholars. The scholars of Buddhism in European 
countries who have sent us their the results of their 
studies are I know men of the highest order who 
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have put many years into deep study of the subject. 
Buddhism is the subject of study by scholars all over 
the world and I believe that Japanese Buddhism pro¬ 
vides perhaps the most interesting side of such studies. 
We shall publish the first issue of‘Studies on Bud¬ 
dhism in Japan ’ in the near future and so that we 
may continue to keep up this good work I trust that 
all students of the subject will kindly give us their 
support that we may realize our aim. For I believe 
that in this work we are helping to an understanding 
of Japanese Buddhism and culture and it will no doubt 
assist others in their search for an understanding of 
these subjects. 

As the first issue of these studies is almost com¬ 
plete I am writing this to show how I feel about 
this work. 


Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye 

President of the International Buddhist Society 
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SOME ASPECTS OF ZEN BUDDHISM 


Illustrated by Selections from the Heki^an-shu, 

“ The First Book of the Zen School of Buddhism ” 

By 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 

1 

The most important practical and, yet in a way, philosophical 
task of every Mahayana Buddhist is squarely to meet the question of 
sameness and difference, unity and diversity, l^yodo and shabetsu^ and 
to solve it in his own fashion and to his own inner satisfaction. This 
is not an intellectual work imposed upon him, for he is not always 
supposed to have an intellect equal to the task—even the great philo¬ 
sophers find it very hard indeed to probe the problem successfully and 
to the fulfilment of their logical requirements. What the Buddhist 
is asked to do is to solve the problem in a practical way. That is to say, 
he is to have his troubled heart thoroughly quieted and at rest as to 
the meaning of his life. Philosophically speaking, sameness in dif¬ 
ference and difference in sameness, or, to use Buddhist terminology, 
byodo in shabetsu and shabetsu in byddo, or, more directly, byddo soku 
shabetsu and shabetsu soku byodo —this is the formula given out by 
the Buddhist philosophers for the solution of the problem, and if the 
Buddhist only has an insight into its truth, complete contentment will 
by itself come to his heart. What he actually needs is this contented 
state of mind in which he can meet every possible occurrence great 
and small in his life. Philosophy is not necessarily his concern. It 
is only when his inner mind is analysed by the philosopher that the 
latter finds here the realisation of the principle of byodo soku shabetsu 

* Byodo means literally “evenness and equalness” and stands for the Sans¬ 
krit sainata^ and shabetsu “disagreement and separateness,” and its corresponding 
Sanskrit is bheda. 
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shabetsn soku byodo. No practical Buddhists hold forth this abstract 
principle before them as the problem for solution. They simply find 
themselves troubled in a strange and annoying manner and wish to be 
delivered from it. After a great deal of spiritual struggle they finally 
find themselves mysteriously released from the bond which has been 
the source of their constant annoyance. When later they, if at all philo¬ 
sophically inclined, examine themselves, their release is disclosed to 
have been along the line of byodo soku shabetsu and shabetsu soku byodo. 
This is a kind of dialectical interpretation given to the inner personal 
experience which has taken place prior to the interpretation or ex¬ 
pression. The experience dumb in itself is now said to have found 
its mouthpiece. This is what I mean by the practical solution of the 
great problem which besets us in every walk of our life. I only wish 
here to emphasise the fact that the solution is an inner personal ex¬ 
perience and not an intellectual one. 

In Zen Buddhism this practical solution is called satori^ corres¬ 
ponding to the establishment of faith {shinjin ketsujo) in the teach¬ 
ing of the Pure Land school of Buddhism. The attainment or 
^‘opening’' of satori is thus the object of Zen discipline. Without satori 
there is no Zen, that is, without seeing into the truth of byodo soku 
shabetsu and shabetsu soku byodo, Zen loses its raison d’etre. How¬ 
ever fine and plausible the talk or argument may be which we can 
advance about the truth, there is no Zen in it unless there is satori 
underlying it. Zen goes directly against the conceptual understand¬ 
ing of it. There is nothing mysterious about satori. The Zen mas¬ 
ters would say : when we see an apple, we know at once and in a 
most convincing manner that it is an apple and not a table. No 
amount of argument against this conviction will ever succeed in 
repudiating it 5 satori is a kind of inner sense perception. 

As satori is not thus the outcome of intellection the Zen masters 
avoid the use of conceptual language, using concrete terms instead 
and illustrating the truth by imageries and paradoxes. At first sight 
their sermons or dialogues (mondo in Japanese) are almost nonsen¬ 
sical, they yield no intelligible meaning as far as their logical process 
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of reasoning is applicable. But after some time of intensely concen¬ 
trated pondering on the statement, one comes all of a sudden upon its 
meaning, and realises that the Zen masters are after all giving us facts 
as they actually see them with no idea of mystifying them. 

Here I wish to make a remark about what may be termed Zen 
methodology known as mondo. The Zen truth is characteristically de¬ 
veloped by this method. Mondo literally means questioning and 
answering The master or the disciple asks a question or drops a 
remark which is taken up by the other side ; the mondo may then 
come abruptly to an end. As it is not meant dialectically to develop 
the sense contained in the question or statement, this abrupt ending 
is natural, A mondo sometimes goes on a little further than this, but 
rarely beyond a fourth or fifth exchange of views. As far as the 
truth itself is concerned, just the lifting of a finger or a coughing is 
enough to demonstrate it. But a demonstration always goes beyond 
itself, it points to something else, and the mondo rises out of this fact. 
The wheel of truth is never known in its suchness until it ‘'revolves,’’ 
and from this revolution starts a questioning-and-answering. When 
this initial movement is understood, the whole truth is realised includ¬ 
ing the “wheel” itself. But let it remain ungrasped at the source 
of its movement and any amount of dialoguing will be sheer super¬ 
fluity. Zen has therefore a mondo and not a dialogue. 

The following selections from the Mekigan-shu [pi-Yen-ch'tf^ con¬ 
sidered “ The First Book of Zen Buddhism ” will illustrate what has 
been pointed out in the foregoing statements as regards the nature 
and content of Zen experience. The key to the understanding of 
these mondo is naturally to have a satori whereby the truth of byodo 
soku shabetsu or shabetsu soku byodo is made to reveal itself, and this 
not in a metaphysical or an intellectual way as these abstract terms 
may suggest, but in the most concrete and practical way, so that the 
truth is perceived while taking up your cup of tea, or while defending 
yourself against the onslaught of a deadly foe, or while witnessing 


* See Essays in Zen Buddhism^ Series II, p. 217 et seq. 
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the destruction of a whole city by an earthquake or by the enemy’s 
bursting shells. The mondo that follow may look innocent enough 
and to some too abstract and transcendental. But as the object of 
Zen discipline is to get in touch personally with the ‘‘ Perfect Way” 
and to live it, what looks innocent or abstract is full of threatening 
reality. 


2 

Joshu Jushin of the T’ang dynasty used to give the 

following sermon : ^The Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors 
selecting-and-choosing. ’ As soon as something is asserted, there is 
a selecting-and-choosing, there is a lucid blankness. Do you how¬ 
ever pay regard to it, or not 

This sermon is based on Sosan’s well-known poem on 

‘‘ The Believing Mind.” Sosan is the third patriarch of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism in China and the poem begins with these lines : 

‘‘The Perfect Way is not difficult. 

Only it abhors selecting-and-choosing. 

Let there be neither love nor hate. 

And all will be boundless, lucid blankness.” 

This may require explanation. “The Perfect Way ” is the 
highest truth or reality, to realise which is the object of Zen dis¬ 
cipline, in fact, of all religion and philosophy. Those acquainted 
with the Chinese history of thought know well what the Way or Tao 
means, which corresponds to some extent to the Western conception 
of Logos. Now, Sosan declares that there is nothing difficult in the 
nature of the Perfect Way, nor in our understanding of it; but as 
long as our mind is confused with ideas of opposition which is the 
outcome of choosing-and-selecting, such as love and hate, good and 
bad, right and wrong, truth and falsehood, beauty and ugliness, it is 
unable to see into the Way itself. Oppositions and contradictions 
and consequently an endless series of complications all starting from 
selecting-and-choosing, put our minds in utter confusion, but when 
this confusion is cleared away, all becomes lucid because there is no- 
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thing to obstruct the inner eye’s surveying the boundless blankness of 
the Absolute, that is, of the Perfect Way. What is to be noted here 
is that the Way is not mere blankness, an absence of all distinctions, 
where nothingness conceived negatively rules, but there is a lucidity 
in it whereby a world of multiplicities is illumined. This is why 
Joshu declares that ‘‘ I am not in the lucid blankness.” If he stays 
there, his Way is no more perfect or absolute, it becomes condi¬ 
tioned, it becomes an idea, and subjects itself to the laws governing 
the world of particulars. But if he does not keep his eye on the 
lucid blankness, he is mixed up in the melee of conditions. To strike 
the balance as it were is necessary and this not ideationally. Hence 
Joshu’s last sentence : ‘‘ Do you pay regard to it, or not?” His 

pupils are now urged to see with their own eyes into the secret of 
byddo soku shabetsu and shabetsu soku byodo. 

We can say that byodo here corresponds to the lucid blankness of 
Joshu while shabetsu is selecting-and-choosing. The truth of Zen is 
to have both at one stroke byMo and shabetsu or selecting-and-choos- 
ing and lucid blankness. 

“At one stroke” is a psychological expression. Logically spealc- 
ing, this experience is to discover a third term bridging the two con¬ 
tradicting or opposing ideas, byodo and shabetsu. One may ask if there 
could be any third term that would connect byodo and shabetsu. This 
is where the philosopher is working hard to give expression to the 
idea, while the Zen master would simply say, “You find it by 
yourself, and know what it is. If you do, speak, speak !” When 
you “speak,” he rests with it, and as to interpreting the experi¬ 
ence he leaves it to the philosopher. 

Soku {chi, in Pekingese pronunciation), the connecting particle, 
is a kind of sign of identity, showing that the relation between the two 
terms, byodo and shabetsu^ is one of identity. But this idea of identity 
as existing between byMo and just shabetsu is not to the point and is apt 
to lead to a misapprehension. While the Buddhist philosophers are 
quite painstaking to define the relation between the two ideas by 
saying not only byodo soku shabetsu but shabetsu soku byodo^ the relation 
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is not properly that of identity. You cannot just place shahetsu over 
byddo^ or conversely, and say that they coincide. It is more than 
identity, it goes beyond geometry ; can we say that it is a kind of 
moving or living identity, in which each particular retaining its par¬ 
ticularity is yet more than itself so that there is a state of universal 
interpenetration or interchangeability among all particulars ? It is a 
very elusive relationship when one attempts to give it verbal definition. 
This is why Zen avoids abstraction and conceptualism. 

Joshu thus in his sermon does not use such abstract terms as 
byMo and shabetsu, his terminology is much closer to our daily experi¬ 
ences, ‘^selecting-and-choosing ” is what we are practising everyday. 

Lucid blankness ’’ is somewhat mystical but it is an experience 
familiar to students of Yoga or Zen, and much prized and held dear 
by some of them. Joshu wishes on the one hand to keep them away 
from this thought, this hankering after blankness, and on the other 
hand from being swallowed up in the surging waves of particular 
phenomena. His question may not be of much consequence, and 
you can answer it readily from the conceptual point of view, I believe. 
But what he wants is to see his pupils in a practical and living way 
realise the truth, and if they really realised it, they could demonstrate 
the experience in a most convincing manner and therefore entirely 
satisfyingly to the master. Let us see if his pupils succeeded. 

One of the monks stood up and counter-questioned his master : 

If you are not in the lucid blankness, to what do you pay re¬ 
gard ? ” 

This counter-questioning clearly shows that the questioner has 
entirely missed the point the master wished to direct his attention 
to which he took the master literally and logically, for he is quite 
right in proposing this counter-question as far as the superficial sense 
of Joshu’s remark is concerned. If the master himself is not in the 
lucid blankness what does he wish his pupils to hold dear ? Lucid 
blankness ’’ is the principle of sameness where all differences are 
merged into the One. To take hold of this One is generally con¬ 
sidered to be the objective of Zen or general Buddhist discipline. But 
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Joshu says that he is not with the One and to all appearance wants 
his.pupils to walk away from it. Is this right ? The monk utterly 
failed to locate the whereabouts of the master. Hence his counter¬ 
questioning sadly betraying the absence in him of the spirit of Zen. 

The master’s answer was, 

“ I know not either.” 

The answer is quite significant. It has nothing to do with 
agnosticism. The master is no ignoramus. He knows perfectly 
well, but his knowledge is not of the same order as the knowledge 
we have of things relative. His knowledge of the lucid blankness in 
relation to selecting-and-choosing is not to be measured by the ordinary 
standard we use in the realm of logic and discrimination, though this 
does not mean that it is altogether mystical and lost in obscurantism. 
To those who have no experience along this line, it is an absurdity. 
The monk never expected such an answer from the master, which is 
really no answer. Naturally this further question: 

'‘If you know not, why do you say that you are not in the lucid 
blankness.? ” 

Unfortunately, the monk is altogether moving on a different 
plane ; he and his master are using apparently the same language, 
but the meaning each attaches to it has nothing common with the 
other. Unless the monk effects a leap from his plane to that of the 
master, this mondo will never come to a consummation desired. 
Joshu’s final remark is : " Enough with your asking ! Make your 

bow now, and retire !” 

Has the monk really finished his asking.? From his point of 
view he seems to have plenty of questioning yet to do. Joshu knows 
that, but from Joshu’s point of view all the questioning the monk 
can make in this connection is exhausted ; for further arguing cannot 
do anything good except repeating without an end the same old 
question. But once let the monk rise from the position he so obstinately 
holds and all will be clear. " I know not either ” showed the way 
for the monk how to rise ; but if this could not be made use of, no 
further exchange of words would be needed. Or we can say this : 
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the monk’s last question or rather argument “ When you know not, 
why do you say that you are not in the lucid blankness ? ” is the 
question all the intelligent minds are ever asking and yet none of them 
have come to a final solution With all their intelligence. This fact 
is significant. There must be another approach to the question ; 
probably the question itself is the answer. When an answer is 
sought outside the question, it leads nowhere, that is to say, one 
com.es back to the original question after going through a round of all 
possible answers. Joshu had the same experience and has finally 
come to the conclusion that the interrogation itself is the affirmation. 
We intelligently ask, ‘‘ Why ? ” or What” or Whence ? ” 
or “Whither?” expecting the answer in a form of affirmation ; 
but the answer is in the question itself. To “ Why ?” we answer, 
“ Why ?! ” with an exclamation mark added, though not in surprise, 
nor with any sense of doubt. 

“I do not know either.” “Enough with your questioning ! 
Make your bow now, and retire !” Unless we shift our position of 
selecting-and-choosing to a higher or broader plane of thought where 
Prajna has her abode, we shall never be able to see into Joshu’s mind 
and grasp the outcome of his two statements. 

The whole }nondo is reproduced below in order to have an in¬ 
tegral survey of it. 

Joshu used to give this sermon : “The Perfect Way is not dif¬ 
ficult, only it abhors selecting-and-choosing. As soon as something is 
asserted, there is a selecting-and-choosing, there is a lucid blankness; 
but I am not in that lucid blankness. Do you, however, pay regard 
to it, or not ?” 

A monk rose from the rank and asked, “ If you are not in the 
lucid blankness, to what do you pay regard ?” 

Joshu said, “I know not either.” 

The monk pursued, “ If you know not, why do you say that you 
are not in the lucid blankness ?” 

Joshu concluded, “ Enough with you asking I Make your bow 
now, and retire !” 
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Seccho, of the Sung dynasty, who selected the one hundred 
cases of Zen mondo for the Heki^a?i-shu^ has his commentary verse 
attached to the above, which literally translated is as follows : 

The Perfect Way is not difficult. 

Every word, every phrase uttered is that. 

Manyness of the One, 

Non-duality of the Two. 

In the sky, as the sun rises the moon sets ; 

Before the railings, the high mountains and the refreshing waters. 

When consciousness is all gone in your dried-up skull, where is 
the feeling of joy 

Yet the dragon’s singing is heard not quite silenced in the dead 
forest. 

Difficult! Difficult ! 

Selecting-and-choosing and lucid blankness—use jmur own eyes 
to see.” 

Let me give you a paraphrase of these lines which are, I am 
sure, hardly intelligible to most readers of this paper. The Perfect 
W^ay is not difficult ”—so it is declared by the third patriarch and 
heartily endorsed by Joshu. But really it is not at all so difficult as we 
may imagine ; for every word and every phrase we may utter is in ac¬ 
cord with the Perfect Way itself. Not only when it is asserted but even 
when it is negated, the Perfect Way lies before you in its complete¬ 
ness, neither hurt nor helped. How is this } When you affirm 
the One, multiplicities are found included in it. The One is one 
only when there are the Many. The One is the Many. When 
you speak of the Two, subject and object, mind and matter, noesis 
and noema, God and the world, Buddha and Sarvasattva, they are 
not really two, nor are they one. Do you want to see into the 
secrets of this paradox ? Look up towards the heavens, and you see 
the sun rise in the morning as the moon fades away behind the 
dawning clouds. Look out from the window of your retreat among 
the mountains far away from the human habitation. How deep the 
valley lies before you! and how refreshingly cool the stream runs ! The 
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secrets are no secrets here^ all is manifest. But if you still confess 
your inability to decipher them, I will tell you what to do now. Have 
your mind thoroughly purged of all prepossessed ideas, feelings, im¬ 
aginations, and other sundries rising out of the fundamental prejudice 
known as ‘‘ selecting-and-choosing let your so-called consciousness 
be like unto a dried-up skull where not a speck of life-principle is 
left pulsating; and when this is carried out to perfection, lo and be¬ 
hold, there you hear the singing of the dragon even in the midst of 
the dead forest of the unconscious where you thought all vitality gone 
and no greenness at sight. A mysterious scene of resuscitation has 
taken place, for a new life has now come up, the phoenix has risen 
out of the ashes, the lotus blooms forth from the flaming fire. This 
is the Zen revelation. Difficult indeed this ! Let those who have an 
eye to see, see into the fountain-head of things and realise by them¬ 
selves where the selecting-and-choosing takes its rise and where the 
lucid blankness spreads itself before them ! They will then under¬ 
stand what is meant by l?yddd soku shabetsu and shabetsu soku by odd. 

Yengo adds, who is the commentator of the Heki^an-shu: 
When a state of absolute oneness {byddo) is realised, you perceive as 
before a mountain as mountain, and a river as river, heaven as heav¬ 
en, and earth as earth ; and yet heaven is sometimes earth, and 
earth heaven, a mountain is not a mountain, a river is not a river. 
How is it so ? How is it possible that “A” is at once and 

‘‘not-A? ’’ How do we escape this contradiction ? Yengo does not 
seem to be troubled at all with the irrationality; for he quietly proceeds 
to say that “When the wind comes, trees are stirred ; when the 
waves are high, the boat is lifted up ; Spring is for germination. Sum¬ 
mer for growth. Autumn for harvesting, and Winter for reservation.^* 
This is generally the way the Zen masters synthesise as it were all 
logical contradictions. 

The reference to the skull and to the dragon singing in Seccho’s 
versified commentary as above cited is derived from the following 
mondo: 

A monk asked Kyogen, “What is the Way 
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Kyogen replied, ^^The singing dragon in the dead tree.” 

Monk : “Who is the man walking in the Way 

Kyogen : “An eye glaring in the skull.” 

Later this monk came to Sekiso and asked : “What is meant by 
the singing dragon in the dead tree ?” 

Sekiso : “A feeling of joy is still here.” 

Monk : “What is meant by a glaring eye in the skull .f*” 

Sekiso : “Consciousness is still here.” 

The monk again called on Sozan and proposed the same ques¬ 
tion ; “What is meant by the singing dragon in the dead tree ?” 

Sozan : “The pulsation is not interrupted.” 

Monk : “What is meant by a glaring eye in the skull 

Sozan ; “Not thoroughly dried up.” 

Monk: “Who hears it.?” 

Sozan : “The whole universe resounds with it, and there is 
none who hears it not.” 

Monk : “What melody is it that is sung by the dragon .?” 

Sozan : “ It is an unknown melody, but those who hear it are 

lost to themselves.” 

The dried-up skull and the dead tree or forest stand as symbols 
for a state of absolute oneness to which all particulars have been 
reduced. What Zen experiences however is not the skull or the 
dead wood of oneness in which no life is moving. The skull must 
have an eye, a living, glaring eye whereby it surveys a world of par¬ 
ticulars ; the dead tree must give shelter to a singing dragon whose 
music can be heard throughout the chiliocosm. But, some may ask, 
why an eye in the skull instead of in this living body ? Why the 
dragon in the dead tree instead of in the clouds bearing thunder and 
lightning .? To understand this, we have for once to go through Zen 
experience ourselves, for it is only when we reach the darkest abyss 
of unconsciousness that we become aware of the working of the cosmic 
process wherein we are provided with an eye and can listen to the 
snorting dragon. 
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In order to further elucidate the nature of the Perfect Wa)^ 
which was one of Joshu’s favourite topics of sermon, the following 
are selected again from the Heki^an-shu^ in which there are altogether 
four ?nondo relative to the same subject. Each rnondo approaches it 
from a different angle and is in the shrewdest manner and yet most 
artlessly handled by the master. While those who have an eye to 
see can see where the master is, the uninitiated are naturally at a loss 
what to make of his apparently most elusive treatment of the topic. 

A monk came up to Joshu and asked : ‘‘[It is said that] the 

Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors selecting-and-choosing. 
What happens then when there is no selecting-and-choosing.?’’ 

Joshu : “Above the heavens and below the heavens, I alone 
am the honoured one !” 

Monk : “This is still a selecting-and-choosing.” 

Joshu : “O you philistine ! Where is the selecting-and- 
choosing !” 

The monk remained silent. 

In this mondo we can see that as far as reasoning is concerned 
the monk’s question is quite to the point. All our reasoning starts 
from “ selecting-and-choosing ” as the Chinese Zen masters have it, 
and reflection is the prerogative of the human mind. What will 
become of it if there is no selecting-and-choosing .? Either we fall 
back to the original chaos of the unconscious, or we go beyond the 
plane of intellection. How do we escape this dilemma.? As long 
as we are what we are, there must be a way to solve it. The monk 
in question here, however, does not fully understand where Joshu is 
and pursues him along the line of logicality. Even when the answer 
is given squarely expressing the truth of no-selecting-and-choosing 
the monk is unable to see it. He expostulates but the master knows 
better. He seems to mean when he declares, “Above the heavens 
and below the heavens I alone am the honoured one,” that here is 
reality not at all affected by the logic of selecting-and-choosing. 
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This is the utterance leo:endarily ascribed to Sakyamuni himself when 
he came out of his mother’s womb. It is really a statement of ab¬ 
solute affirmation, and it is only when this is thoroughly understood 
that one comes to the realisation of the Perfect Way. With the 
monk, however, it was not so, for he was still groping in the maze 
of words and ideas. As long as one stays on this plane, it is impos¬ 
sible for him to scale the height where minds like Joshu’s are. It 
is not difficult on the other hand to come down so to speak from the 
height of absolute affirmation to the level of relativity and contradic¬ 
tion, because the latter gains its meaning only when it is referred to 
the Absolute. The monk remains a philistine with all his intellectual 
ingenuity inasmuch as he is juggler of ideas. 

Seccho’s versified comment may be regarded as referring either 
personally to Joshu or to the Perfect Way itself : 

^‘[He or it] resembles the unfathomability of the ocean 

And the unscalability of the mountain. 

'File mosquito plays [to no purpose] with the typhoon raging 
through the air ; 

The ant labours [in vain] to shake a pillar of iron. 

Selecting ! Choosing ! 

Look at the cloth-drum hanging on the eaves !” 

The Perfect Way is beyond all modes of measurement, any at¬ 
tempt at measuring is like a mosquito going against a hurricane or an 
ant trying to shake the steel construction. If we take Seccho as com¬ 
menting on Joshu’s position, we can say this : the monk is the ant 
and the mosquito, and how can he expect to cope with a giant like 
Joshu } At any rate, all our endeavours to reach an ultimate con¬ 
clusion by means of selecting-and-choosing are altogether useless as 
a drum fitted with cloth instead of leather : however much we may 
beat it no audible response issues. From another point of view, how¬ 
ever, the value of the cloth-drum may be said to consist in its very 
valuelessness. Things belonging to this world of particulars are 
useful, and modern people vie with one another to make them work 
more efficiently, and the outcome of it all is this state of unrest and 
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strain as we are at present experiencing:. “The Perfect Way/' I 
am sure, “is not difficult/' nor is it so nervous as we are. 

In order to make the whole mondo more intelligrible and palatable, 
if this is possible, to our readers, I add here a few words intended to 
be explanatory. As long; as we are living in this world of opposites, 
we cannot do away with selecting-and-choosing which is indeed the 
essence of human intellect. To do away with selecting-and-choos- 
ing therefore inevitably means to go to annihilation, the negation 
of all things presented to our senses, outer and inner. The monk's 
question is quite a natural one which all of us are likely to ask if we 
are told that annihilation is the Perfect Way. Being a Zen adept, Joshu 
never argues, but simply asserts, and his statement is conclusive 
enough, we can never expect to go any further than that. In spite of 
apparent annihilation implied in the erasure of selecting-and-choos- 
ing, the fact that “I am," or, to quote Buddha and Joshu again, 
“Above the heavens and below the heavens, I alone am the honoured 
one," remains indisputably true ; for when the monk talks to me, I 
give him the answer. This fact is the most mysterious one and the 
most solemn and dignifying one, too. If you fail to realise it, you 
are quite a commonplace personality. “Before Abraham was, I am" 
—this is the Christian way of expressing the same fact, and the Chris¬ 
tians are asked to grasp the meaning of it. If they fail, they are 
Philistines just as much as Joshu's monk-questioner. “I am"—»this 
is not the outcome of selecting-and-choosing. Yengo comments here 
“The mountains crumble, the rocks split," before this fact. 

4 

There was still another monk trying to tackle the old master 
Joshu on the problem of the Perfect Way. He said : “ ' The Per¬ 
fect Way is not difficuilt, only it abhors selecting-and-choosing.' Is 
this not a favourite hiding-place for some masters, where however 
they find themselves imprisoned ^ " 

Joshu's reply was : “ Once I was asked about it five years ago, 
and ever since I have not been able to answer it." 
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This mondo gives us some points to reflect upon. We have for 
once to realise that whatever statement we can make about the Per¬ 
fect Way or final reality or the Absolute is bound to miss the mark, 
for it is always about the thing and not the thing itself. However 
eloquently and however minutely w’e may describe an apple, no 
amount of description can go any further than the limits ascribed to 
a description, for description cannot be fact. 

When the pointing finger is taken for the moon, what ensues is 
more than a comedy of error. If a master takes refuge always in 
the statement that the Perfect Way is not difficult. . . and 
does not know further what to do with it, he digs his own grave and 
is buried alive in it. Absolute affirmation must be dynamic and not 
static, therefore not dead ; it must bloom forth as a perfect flower in 
the garden of complexities. It must have vitality and creativity ; the 
singing dragon must dance out of the dead forest. Selecting-and- 
choosing must evolve from the very midst of no-selecting-and-choos- 
ing, that is, of the lucid blankness. Byodo sokii shabetsu and shabetsu 
soku byodo must be a living fact and not a mere verbal inane assertion. 
To hide oneself in it and to look wise is not the Perfect Way of the 
Zen masters. If one at all claims to be an adept in Zen, he must 
know how to be more than verbosity. The monk’s question hits the 
mark hard. If it were addressed to somebody else, he might feel 
very much perplexed ; but the man standing before the monk was 
Joshu himself, one of the greatest Zen masters, especially great in 
the use of the tongue. Yengo justly comments that if not for a mas¬ 
ter of Joshu’s calibre and experience the gauntlet must have been 
found very heavy indeed to take up. See, however, how noncha¬ 
lantly Joshu comes out of the trap so cleverly set against him. His 
innocent answer, apparently a kind of apologetic confession, keeps 
the monk’s mouth effectively closed for ever. I was once asked 
about it five years ago, and ever since I have not been able to answer 
it.” Is this an apology, or a confession, or an evasion.^ If not, 
what can the statement be What was it that put the impudent 
monk to silence ? 
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This is where it makes some people say that Zen is difficult to 
understand. So it is indeed. What looks like an apology is really 
one of the most straightforward statements one can make about the 
Absolute. Joshu is not a dialectician, he is not used to debating, he 
always talks directly to the point, and therefore no one can go around 
or beyond his remark. It is final, your rejection or acceptance must 
be wholehearted, there is no halfway meeting. As Yengo says, 
there is no crack in Joshu through which one can insert an edge of 
controversial argumentation. 

Although quite unnecessary I may add a few words here. Jo¬ 
shu confesses that for the past five years he has been at work to find 
a good answer to the question any intelligent mind might come to 
ask, but in vain. In truth, all wise men, since of old, since the 
dawn of consciousness in the universe, have been asking the same 
question over and over again, and what final words have they been 
able to give Except this I know not.” It is indeed the final 
word one can ever give to the riddle of the world. But, mind you, 
it is not the confession of ignorance from the intellectual point of 
view, from the point of view of selecting-and-choosing. Superficially 
it confesses ignorance, but to be ignorant in this wise is the consum¬ 
mation of wisdom, of superintellection. Being so, the I know 
not is altogether satisfying to the most seriously inquiring mind, 
there is nothing negative about it, it is absolute affirmation in spite of 
its grammatical form. A Zen master was asked, What is the 
most phenomenal event in the whole world The master gave this 
as an answer ; I sit here alone in this mountain.” This is an af¬ 
firmation ; but is there any difference, as far as the ultimate meaning 
is concerned, between the negative '' I know not ” and the affirma¬ 
tive I sit here.''” ''I sit here by myself” is indeed the most 
phenomenal event, and do you know the reason of it No, I 
know not, but I am ” just the same. W^onderful indeed this ! 
Another Zen master seeing a monk approach opened the gate widely 
and greeted him with this query : ‘‘ What is this ^ ” The greeting 
was returned with the same note, “ What is this? ” Whereupon 
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the master nodded and retired into his room. What more can we 
say than I sit here all by myself What^s this ? ‘‘I know 

not? ’’ What else can we do than the nodding and returning to the 
study? All this points to the same fact, to the same truth, to the 
same experience ; and when one of these statements or doings is 
understood, the rest follow in the steps. 

There was a recluse-philosopher in the Tosu monastery whose 
name was So. He was deeply involved in the task of discovering 
‘^the Perfect Way’’ under the guidance of Seccho the master, 
finally, he succeeded in the work, and when one day the master 
asked him about it. So the recluse simply shouted, O you this 
beast ! ” Is this not outrageous — to answ^er like this to his master’s 
civil inquiry ? But we can remark that it is possible only for him 
who had real experience to behave before the master so insolently, 
and that it is the latter indeed who is really satisfied with the disciple 
wholly ignoring the conventionalism of our worldly life. 

The behaviour of this lunatic recluse-monk was in other ways 
too altogether out of the common run. When he went out to attend 
religious ceremonies he used to carry out his worn-out sandals and 
the sutras together as one bundle wrapped in his kashaya. When 
asked, “What is your family usage? ” he would answer, “A pair 
of sandals wrapped up in the kashaya ! ” The kashaya {kesa in Japa¬ 
nese) is a robe signifying the holiness of the wearer’s profession, 
while the sandals, though highly necessary for practical purposes and 
by no means despicable, are usually classed with things dirty and 
valueless especially when they are worn-out ones. So the recluse has 
now made one bundle of these two contradicting objects, carrying 
them on his shoulder triumphantly. This may be regarded as sym¬ 
bolising his absolute affirmation. When he was further asked as to 
the ultimate meaning of his strange bundle of synthesis, he would 
say, “ Bai*e-footed I go down the mountain.” Evidently he does 
not stay with his affirmation or abide in his “ lucid blankness,” he is 
active enough occasionally to leave his mountain-retreat in order to 
perform religious work in the village below. 
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Seccho’s comment on Joshu here reads : 

“ The royal elephant snorts, 

The intrepid lion roars. 

A talk devoid of flavour 
Effectively shuts one’s mouth. 

South and North, East and West; 

The Raven* flies, the Hare* leaps.” 

Seccho’s laconic style requires interpretation. Joshu’s apolo¬ 
gy ” is compared here to the snorting of the elephant and to the 
roaring of the lion. There is nothing faint and apologetic about 
Joshu when he refers to his inability of extricating himself from the 
dilemma. In truth, his statement transcends all verbal quibbles, 
there is no point in it which one can take hold of ; being devoid of 
all flavour it beggars all description, no one can make any assertion 
about it. And yet there extends before us immensity of space in all 
directions, north and south, east and west, and again there flows an 
endless stream of time with the sun and moon, now rising, now set¬ 
ting—and this not mere repetition but an infinitely varying creation. 
Seccho’s ode as before applies to the Perfect Way itself as well as to 
Joshu who is the master-hand in conducting Zen mondo. 

5 

We now come to the fourth and last mondo by Joshu in refer¬ 
ence to the Perfect Way as recorded in the Hekiganshu. A monk 
asks : “ ‘The Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors selecting- 
and-choosing. ’ As soon as something is asserted, there is a select- 
ing-and-choosing. What would you do then for others } ” 

This monk is again after Joshu trying to get him cornered. If 
he says this or that, he commits the fault of selecting-and-choosing, 
he is caught in his own trap. The monk is no green hand. Joshu 
however is not to be so easily palmed off on. He most artlessly re¬ 
torts, “ Why don’t you quote at full length ” 


* The Raven symbolises the sun and the Hare the moon. 
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Joshu’s sermon as we have seen above has something more, but 
the monk has not quoted the passage in full. Hence Joshu’s de¬ 
mand, and this demand has on the face of it no instrinsic connection 
with the monk’s request for information. But from the Zen point of 
view there is something far deeper than what is merely superficial and 
verbal. We must try to read into Joshu’s inner life, which, liberated 
from shackles of intellection, moves on the plane of no-selecting-and- 
choosing. This monk was however not an ordinary one, he was 
able to say this : My memory fails to go further.” Apparently a 
plain statement of fact, for he did not try to carry out his argumenta¬ 
tiveness any further. But Joshu knew well what his monk was after 
and where his general mental attitude tended. The master fell back 
upon his original theme, and said : 

Only this—^ The Perfect Way is not difficult, only it abhors 
selecting-and-choosing’. ” 

As is repeatedly remarked, Zen is not to be understood according 
to the ordinary rules of logic, or to the literal sense of words as they are 
uttered. We must try to investigate the mental attitude of the mas¬ 
ter which he holds towards life and the world. In other words, we 
must plunge as far as w^e can by means of imagination into the men¬ 
tal and spiritual atmosphere wherein he moves. We must abandon 
our habitual selecting-and-choosing which thwarts every step we make 
in our daily life. This is in fact doing violence to our accustomed 
way of dealing with ourselves and the world. We may not think 
this possible, for it is the giving up of the life we all live since the 
beginning of the world. But this is what is demanded by the Zen 
master of those who desire to be in his company. Instead of resort¬ 
ing to intellection, therefore, we must strive to discover a new route 
to the realm of Zen experience. This may be said to correspond to 
the Christian revelation of divine truth. The discovery of the new 
route is indeed a revelation. Zen experience is revealed truth. 

To come back to the mondo under consideration, the final state¬ 
ment given by Joshu is no more than the repetition of the original 
couplet, but what the monk wished was decidedly not the repetition. 
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for this does not lead him anywhere, he is made to stay where he 
was. From his position which is the outcome of selecting-and- 
choosingj this is most unsatisfactory. When he said : What will 
you do if you are to help others to the understanding of Zen ? You 
cannot avoid getting into the mess of selecting-and-choosing. How 
do you then make the Perfect Way manifest before others ? '' He 
no doubt expected Joshu to perform some dialectical wonders. But 
Joshu was a great Zen master and knew perfectly well how to deal 
with the difficulty which is essentially logical and not on the plane of 
Zen. If the monk however failed to see into the meaning of the 
repetition given out by the master he Vv^ould have to devote another 
ten years to the study of Zen. For the repetition here is not really 
a repetition, it bears altogether a new meaning apart from the literal 
one. The meaning is to be sought in the general mental attitude of 
Joshu himself which controls all his behaviour and makes h’m utter 
those ” nonsensical ejaculations.” So we can see that the repetition 
goes beyond phrasing, and that it is really a reflection of Joshu’s Zen 
mind which is to be intuited here. When this is done, the monk will 
find his eyes replaced by a new pair the existence of which he was 
never aware of before. So Engo aptly notes here : Joshu has effected 
this surgical operation without making use of scalpels and scissors and 
also without premeditation. The work has been carried out so per¬ 
fectly naturally. The final remark given by Joshu is not to be taken, 
continues Engo, as affirming or negating anything, nor as going 
beyond affirmation and negation. It is really outside the four [logi¬ 
cal] propositions, it refuses to be defined by any amount of negations. 
Why ? Because when we come to the matter of Zen it is like unto 
a flash of lightning or the issuing of sparks when the stone is struck, 
no time is to be lost, the fact must be instantly grasped ; a slightest 
wavering or dallying and you find yourself eternally lost.” 

Seccho’s commentary verse is as terse as ever, and may be con¬ 
strued as referring either to Joshu personally or to the Perfect Way 
itself which goes through all selecting-and-choosing ” as well as 
through the “ lucid blankness.” 
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The water pouring fails to soak ; 

The wind blowing fails to penetrate. 

He steps like the tiger, moves like the dragon ; 

He makes spirits cry and gods weep. 

The head is three feet long—who is he ? 

He stands on one leg facing you in silence.’^ 

Seccho’s Reality is a queer-looking creature, with the head three 
feet long, standing on one leg, and squarely gazing on you. In this 
description of the Absolute Seccho has a precedent in the ancient 
master who gave this answer to a monk who asked about the Bud¬ 
dha : The head measures three feet in length and the neck two 

inches.’’ This being so extraordinarily formed is naturally endowed 
with a body which water fails to drown, fire to burn, and wind to 
smash to pieces. Its strength is abnormal too, and even the gods 
and spirits ask mercy before it as its supernatural powers are beyond 
conception. This is the meaning of Seccho’s versified comment on 
Joshu’s mondo as given above. It is equally applicable to the Perfect 
Way itself and to Joshu’s Zen-mind, for the two are practically the 
same thing. But, from the commonsense point of view, what an 
extraordinary description ! That which no physical forces can crush 
and to which even the gods have to bow stands before you with a 
head as long as three feet (how definite !), silently, and on one leg 
(why one ?). Is this not the most amazing event which can take 
place under the sun ? What does Seccho the poet really mean ? 
Engo says that in this couplet Seccho has in the veriest manner de¬ 
picted Joshu and that those who wish to live the life of Joshu are to 
dig a sense out of it. But Engo when in his playful challenging 
mood complements : What a monster ! What a holy man from 
nowhere ! Do you see him ? Be gone ! Shrink away ! O this 
wild beast! We cannot let you go unnoticed. So here goes a slap!” 

One can say that all these are poetical exaggerations and have 
nothing to do with the understanding of genuine Zen. To a certain 
extent that is true. But when genuine Zen is understood the ex¬ 
aggerations ” or absurdities ” will become intelligible too. Let us 
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only note here that in the history of Zen thought in China Seccho 
marks the culmination of this poetic tendency of giving expression to 
Zen experience. 


6 

As far as the philosophy of Zen experience is concerned, the 
following verse by Banzan”^, a disciple of Baso, gives the gist of it as 
well as the third patriarch's “Inscription on the Believing Mind.’’ 

“ The Mind is, like the moon, full and solitary. 

Its Light swallows up the ten thousand things. 

It is not that the Light illumines the Field, 

Nor is the Field in existence [apart from the Light]. 

Both the Light and the Field are forgotten. 

And what is that [which is still left behind] 

“Which is still left behind’’ has been supplied in order to make 
the intended meaning complete from the logical point of view. The 
Zen masters would leave the line as it stands in the original and let 
students fill the lacuna by themselves. For the object of Zen disci¬ 
pline is to come personally in touch with the Mind which is at the 
root of all existences. This Mind is however to be distinguished 
from our individual minds, as the latter belong to the world as much 
as “the ten thousand things”. The Mind is Light full and solitary 
enveloping totality of things. This Mind-Light is however not a 
dualistic existence standing against its object of illumination which 
Banzan calls the “Field”; nor is the Field a separate existence reflect¬ 
ing the light of the Mind. When both Light and Field, subject 
and object, the one and the many, are “forgotten”, most philosophers 
imagine that nothing is left behind, that there is a total annihilation, a 
state of absolute nothingness or emptiness or, as Joshu would have it, 
“lucid blankness. ” But with Zen masters it is not so, there is a 
third term, the Mind, which does not belong to the categories of any 
philosophical system, but which, while all inclusive, is not something 

♦ 
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set apart from the world of particulars. Students of Zen are required 
to realise it in the fashion of sense-perception and not intellectually, 
that is, conceptually ; they are intuitively to grasp it and not to under¬ 
stand it as a concept needed to complete a system. The Mind is 
to be perceived in a way somewhat similar to that in which a sense- 
object is perceived.* Whatever dialectics needed for the confirmation 
of the fact are to be advanced after the experience and not before. 

The following verse by Yokaf runs along the same line of 
thought and expresses the Zen experience as was personally gone 
through by the poet, and is not a conceptual abstract statement: 

** The mind is an organ of thought and objects are set 
against it: 

The two are like marks on the surface of the mirror ; 

When the dirt is removed, the light begins to shine. 

Both mind and objects being forgotten, Ultimate Nature 
reveals itself true.’’ 

Whatever name we may give to this Ultimate Nature, it is the 
Light, it is the Mind, it is the Mirror, it is the Perfect Way, it is 
the Buddha, Dharmakaya, and Reality, which is realisable only by 
transcending the dialectics of selecting-and-choosing. 

This transcending, according to Zen, is brought about when the 
following advice is most truthfully observed : 

‘‘ Be detached, be detached ! 

Be most thoroughly detached ! 

Even when you come to a pass where no further detachment 
is possible. 

Be still detached, and detached for ever more !” 

By *'detachment” here the author means to get rid of every 
possible trace of ratiocination, or, psychologically speaking, to dig 
down to the lowest strata of consciousness and to go deeper yet even 
through the bottomless abyss of the unconscious. 

* This is not quite to the point. To make it clearer another article is 
to be written, and it is in fact the very important aspect of Zen experience. 

t 
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Be detached, be detached ! 

Be thoroughly detached ! 

What then ? 

The pine is green. 

And white is the snow.” 

Below is another stanza by a Zen master depicting the same ex¬ 
perience of detachment and awakening—for detachment must finally 
come to an awakening : 

Reasoning comes to an end, imaginations and calculations 
are forgotten : 

To what can this be compared? There’s no analogy 
whatever. 

The moon shining overhead all night this frosty night 

Has at last quietly, without my knowing when, set over the 
yonder valley. 

The branches already heavily loaded with fruit bend further 
down as the monkey climbs. 

Walking along the narrow winding path among the faraway 
mountains, one feels as if gone astray. 

Raising my head, I happen to notice over there the faint 
lingering glow of the autumn. 

And realise that the sun naturally sets to the west of my 
residence.”* 

The main point touched upon in the above-cited stanzas is that 
there is what may be designated as Mind or Light or Ultimate Nature, 
which swallows up” this world of dualities but which is no separate 
reality in existence. Our relativistic way of thinking or viewing 
things generally is apt to make us set Up a third concept as bridging 
the gap between the one and the many, the perceiving and the 
perceived, the mind and the ten thousand things, ‘‘the Light” and 
“the Field,” “lucid blankness” and “selecting-and-choosing.” As 
far as logic and human consciousness is concerned, this third term 


* 


By Hogen, 
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may be useful and most convenient, but Zen insists that there is no 
reality corresponding to it—a reality as is conceived in this v^orld of 
particulars. It abides in and with them, and yet it is perceived as 
not conditioned by them. When you are asked to pick it up or 
bring it out before us, you cannot very well do it. Nor does the idea 
of a universal apply to it, for it is not in the realm of logic. You may 
declare such an elusive and illusory thing to be altogether non-existent 
and therefore of no practical value whatever. Yet the strangest ex¬ 
perience of ours is that all our thinking and feeling points to it, and 
that when we take hold of it, though naturally not in the way we take 
hold of a particular object, we are singularly satisfied and fulfil the 
‘‘naked intent stretching into God’’—an expressive phrase used by the 
author of the Cloud of Unknowing:. Such a variety of names has been 
given by Zen masters and Buddhist philosophers to this mysterious 
inconceivable “thing.” The masters, however, have not been con¬ 
tent by any means with mere naming, which affords abundant chances 
to all forms of misunderstanding. This experience they wanted to 
be transferred on to their pupils, they wanted the latter to experience 
the same experience they had with themselves. To do this they 
have been exhausting whatever means that came their way, verbal, 
poetic, symbolic, gesticulatory (though this is not a good term), per¬ 
sonal, or “actional.” In the verse last quoted, Hogen alludes to the 
moon in the frosty night quietly setting over the yonder valley, or to 
the monkey trying to pick the fruit off the bending branch, or to the 
evening sun casting its parting glow near his mountain retreat. When 
reasoning has come to its end, when no dialectic is able to transmit 
his inner experience livingly, when the experience itself is to be 
awakened in another mind, what can the master do except depicting 
the views he is familiar with in his quiet monastery ? 

To further illustrate this impasse and the way out, I give another 
mondo from the Hekigan —this time in the form of a question which 
the master himself answers : 

Ummon used to give this to his disciples for twenty years, 
which none could answer : 
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“ Every one of us is endowed with the Light. When you try 
to have a look at it perfect darkness prevails. What is the Light in 
your possession 

As none ever ventured to say a word, Korin finally asked the 
master to give his own view. Ummon said : ‘^The refectory, the 
monastery gate.” Again he gave this : It’s better even for good 

things not to happen.” 

The “perfect darkness” of Ummon may be considered somewhat 
corresponding to a “Cloud of Unknowing” or to “Divine darkness,” 
though we have to be on the guard not to get Buddhist thought 
confused with the Christian, for there are some fundamental differ¬ 
ences between the two systems of thought. The Light declared 
by Ummon to be in possession by every one of us shines through our 
sense-organs and in our consciousness, but it is not something distinct 
from those organs whereby it is made to reveal itself, nor can it be 
said that it is identical with them. In a way it is both transcendental 
and immanent, because it “ swallows up ” all things and yet it is 
neither in them nor outside them. Human phraseology has no ade¬ 
quate term to define the exact position of the Light in our experiences 
for the very reason that all our experiences are possible by virtue of 
it. It cannot be extracted as the chemist does with his elements 
from “the ten thousand things.” When we try to seize it or 
to bring it out in the light, it is no more there. It defies analysis, it 
does not allow the passage of any kind of light, whereby it can be 
singled out and pointed at by us saying, “ Look, here it is ! This is 
what is understood by Ummon’s “ perfect darkness.” 

This being so, is it then absolutely impossible to acquaint others 
with the presence of the Light which is of the weightiest significance 
in the study of Zen Ummon’s “The refectory, the monastery 
gate ” is one way whereby we can have a glimpse into the “ perfect 
darkness.” His second remark helps to make this glimpse still 
clearer. “It is better even for good things not to happen.” The 
idea is : Even when you say “ yes ” or “ no ” you already commit 
yourself to a statement, and to make any statement about a thing 
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which in its nature forbids this is to do violence to it. Vimalakirti’s 
silence seems to be after all the best way to lead us to the understanding 
of the perfect darkness. 

Sampei Gichu,* one of the T’ang masters, expresses the same 
idea in the following verse : 

“ ^It’ is with our seeing and hearing, yet ‘it’ is not that. 

Nor is ‘it’ something distinct which can be presented to you 
as such. 

When you understandnig this, all is well with you : 

As to substance and function, you may talk of their oneness 
as well as of their separateness.” 

Reference here to “ substance ” and “ function ” follows the 
usual methodology of Buddhist thought. The Light or “It,” 
though no definite term is here used, may be regarded as substance 
or as function or as neither ; the main thing is to have an under¬ 
standing, a nodding, or a smiling to oneself. 

Seccho’s commentary verse here has great mystifying effect as 
much as Ummon’s original theme : 

“ Self-illumining, each solitary light arranges itself in order ; 

For your sake, he opens one passageway : 

The trees shorn of their flowers are altogether bare. 

Look into it, and nobody fails to see it— 

Seen ? No, not seen ? 

Riding backward on an ox one enters into the Buddha-hall.” 

As we can see here and elsewhere, the uniqueness of Zen philo¬ 
sophy consists in offering us such expressions as for instance, Um¬ 
mon’s “The refectory, the monastery gate,” or Seccho’s “Riding 
backward on an ox one enters into the Buddha-hall,” whereby the 
adepts tax their ingenuity heavily to communicate their understanding 
of the perfect darkness. For the darkness after all yields something 
of itself to those who seek, to those who knock, to those who feel 
“a naked intent stretching into God.” 


* 
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Zen and philosophy may be referring to the same experiences, 
for even philosophy cannot do away with them, in fact it is an intel¬ 
lectual attempt to interpret all our experiences ; but they do not use 
the same language, because what Zen aims at is to make others 
live facts themselves by most direct methods. Conceptualisation 
is not in the programme of Zen, Zen wants to make the concrete 
demonstration of its experiences within the human limits of reprsen- 
tation. The demonstration or representation may vary, sometimes 
verbal and poetic, sometimes personal and realistic or‘^actional.’’ 
When it is verbal, it does not follow the usual method of reasoning 
and it is in this that Zen deviates from philosophy. What has already 
been stated about Zen in the preceding pages sufficiently shows that 
it is so. Inasmuch as Zen avoids '^selecting-and-choosing ’’ and yet 
does not abide in '^the lucid blankness^’ of the Absolute, it cannot 
help but adopt a unique method of its own and express itself in words 
altogether unintelligible to the ordinary intellects. By the personal 
and realistic or ‘‘ actional ’’ method it is meant that in Zen boxing 
the ears, slapping the face, kicking, swinging the staff, stretching the 
bow, beating the drum, holding forth a finger, and many another 
exhibition of a personality are freely resorted to. The reason is : 
all our experiences start from the body, from the activity of the sense- 
organs including consciousness, and as it is Zen that tries to under 
stand the meaningless meaning of this activity or movement, Zen 
naturally employs the method that would direct our attention to the 
movement itself instead of to that which reflects on it. 

To make this point clearer, let me cite one concrete instance 
and see wherein this personal or ^^actional ” method consists. In¬ 
deed, in the history of religious experience no such demonstrations 
or expressions or expediencies have been practised as we observe 
recorded in the annals of Zen. 

Rinzai once gave this short sermon : There is one true man 

with no title who presides over the reddish fleshy mass of yours, he 
is all the time coming in and out through your 
who have not yet testified to this, look, look 


sense-organs : you 
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A monk came out of the rank and asked, Who is this true 
man with no title?’' 

Rinzai came down from his straw-chair and taking hold of the 
monk said, '‘Speak, speak !” 

The monk hesitated, whereupon the master let him go, saying, 
"What a worthless piece of stick is this true man with no title !” 
and returned to his own quarters. 

When this mondo or " incident ” is conceptually interpreted, 
the one true man here referred to may be taken as meaning the soul 
or spirit as it is popularly understood, and Rinzai by saying " Look, 
Look !” called the monk’s attention to it. He evidently wished to 
have them realise it in themselves. "Look! Look!” let me 
notice, is significant; what Rinzai wants us to have is our personal 
experience of this "one true man” himself as he functions over and 
through our senses, and not merely making statements about him. 
Now comes forward a monk who tries to see the master commit 
himself to a verbal interpretation of the whole situation. But Rinzai 
is a Zen master, and not a school teacher, nor a preacher of the 
gospel. He comes down from his chair and seizing the monk per¬ 
sonally demands, "Speak ! Speak !” By this Rinzai wished to see 
the monk’s "one true man with no title” act. To " speak ” does 
not mean to move your lips but to act with your whole being, to see 
your entire personality move forward with everything that pertains to 
it. When Rinzai took hold of the monk, Rinzai’s entire " man ” 
unreservedly asserted himself, and this he also wanted to see in 
his monk. The latter miserably failed, because his mind was wan¬ 
dering on the plane of relative dualistic consciousness and was naturally 
at a loss how to respond to the master’s call. Seeing this Rinzai gave 
his final judgment: "What a useless piece of stick !” "The one true 
man ” was found dead in the monk. No doubt Rinzai and also the 
monk could have made some assertion conceptually regarding the 
inner man functioning with and through their sense-organs. But 
all concepts are mediated, being results of dualistic reflection, 
while Zen is loath to all forms of mediation. The action of the inner 
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man is thus likened to a flash of lightning : it disappears as soon as 
it is perceived, there is no interruption, no hesitancy, no apology, it 
moves so swiftly that one almost feels as if nothing happened. So it 
is stated by Ummon : Every one has the Light within himself, 

but as soon as he looks at it there reigns perfect darkness.’’ To come 
across this kind of inner experience is the sole object of Zen discipline. 
No amount of verbal discussion, therefore, no logical acuteness, no 
intellectual subtlety will probe the deep secrets of Zen. Rinzai’s 
reference to the '^one true man” in every one of us may appear at 
first sight and also from the conventional point of view to be an as¬ 
sertion on the relative plane of consciousness, but that it was not so 
is unmistakably recognised from his behaviour which followed the 
monk’s questioning. All Zen movement or activity is to be understood 
not as our commonsense or intellect wants to understand it but as it 
were from the reverse side of it; we must first enter into the ex¬ 
perience itself in order to be one with it, to become the actor or 
creator himself, to move along with the stream, and not to be the 
onlooker. Rinzai’s directness, or, as it may be called, his personal 
rudeness—the seizing of the person of the questioner, the peremp¬ 
tory demand, and the final defamatory remark—is really a kindliest 
and most adequate method of instruction a Zen master can ever give 
to his pupils. 


7 

When this direct personal method is not inwardly grasped, the 
other method which is verbal will also be utterly unintelligible. This 
has already been well illustrated though from a different point of 
view in the first part of this paper. That the verbal method is just 
as unintelligible as the actional ” is quite in accord with the char¬ 
acter of Zen discipline. As has been repeatedly observed, Zen has 
no deliberate intention to distinguish itself from intellection or our 
common-sense way of thinking and reasoning, but it is altogether due 
to the natural unavoidability of Zen experience that Zen has created 
its own unique unparalleled methods of self-expression and also of 
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instruction. Zen is not satisfied with the philosophical methodology ; 
besides every one of us cannot be expected to be a philosopher ; 
whereas anybody can be a student of Zen if only he applies himself 
assiduously to the work, guided by his inner urge after the truth. 
The following mondo also culled from the Hekigan gives us an insight 
into a kind of Zen theology in which we may say that the relation of 
God to the world is discussed. 

Enkwan Seian who was one of the disciples of Baso, of the T’ang 
dynasty, one day asked his attendant to bring him the rhinoceros 
fan."^ But the attendant reported that the fan was torn to pieces. 
The master demanded then, ‘‘Bring me the rhinoceros itself if the fan 
is broken to pieces.” The attendant gave no answer. Engo, com¬ 
mentator of the Hekigan^ remarks here : Enkwan the old master 
knew even before his asking that the fan had been torn to pieces and 
was of no practical use. In his asking for it there was an ulterior 
motive, he wanted to open the way for his attendant to the truth of 
Zen experience. The attendant failed to see the point and answered, 
“ The fan is torn to pieces.” The master who was kind- hearted 
enough to make use of every available opportunity, pursued him, de¬ 
manding the rhinoceros itself. What would he really do with the 
animal ? His idea was simply to find out if the monk had the faint¬ 
est perception of the truth implied in his request. 

This mondo did not stop with the attendant’s silence, it evoked 
further comments on the part of the contemporary Zen masters. 
Tosu said, “I wouldn’t mind producing him, but I am afraid his 
horn may not be complete.” On this Seccho comments, “ I want 
your animal with an incomplete horn.” 

Sekiso said, “ If I give him back to the master, none will be left 
with me.” Seccho’s comment was, “Yes, the rhinoceros is still 
here ! ” 

Shifuku drew a circle and in it inscribed the character “ niu ” 
representing the animal. To this Seccho gave the following : “Why 
not bring him out ? ” 


* A fan whose frame is made of the rhinoceros horn. 
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Hofuku said, The master is growing old, and it would be well 
if somebody else were available to serve him, [I am sorry that I can¬ 
not please him].’’ Seccho commented on this, '^Unfortunately, it is 
much ado for nothing.” 

This last master seems to have pleased Engo the best; for he 
remarks : " Hofuku’s words are quite appropriate. The first three 
masters’ statements are rather easy to see, but Hofuku’s has a deeper 
meaning. Seccho perfectly understands the point, hence his com¬ 
ment, ' Pity, much ado for nothing ! ’ Formerly, when I was with 
Kei the librarian, my understanding of Hofuku did not go beyond 
rationalism. I then thought; ‘ The master is losing his mind due to 
senility ; when he has the head he forgets the tail. Awhile ago he 
wanted the fan, and now he is after the rhinoceros. A man of such 
irrationality is hard to serve.” 

It may not be difficult to interpret the first three masters on the 
intellectual plane, they yield so to speak to a conceptual treatment; 
but the last master shows us no logical seam along which a knife of 
reasoning may be applied. Seccho’s " Much ado for nothing ” re¬ 
fers to the meaninglessness of Hofuku’s position, or it may be better 
to state that Hofuku has completely annihilated himself. No "self” 
is left in him, he is humbleness itself, all that he does or says comes 
out of this emptied selfhood, no utilitarianism is here, he lives in a 
realm of absolute values, which is of no-value and where all doings are 
no-doings. Seccho’s versified comment reads : 

" The rhinoceros fan has been in use for ever so many years ; 

But when a question is asked, utter ignorance prevails all 
around. 

The refreshing breeze through infinite space, and the rhino¬ 
ceros with its horn perfectly formed— 

All these are like the rainy clouds passing, and who can lay 
hold of them ” 

Engo now adds : Each one of us is in possession of the rhino¬ 
ceros fan, and by virtue of that we go through every hour of our life. 
How is it that when we ask about it we are to confess our complete 
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ignorance—Ummon’s perfect darkness? Not only Enkwan’s at¬ 
tendant, but all the four masters who have wisely given each his an¬ 
swer according to his light, really know nothing about it. Does 
Seccho the author of the versified comment then know ? When 
Mujaku called on Monju, he was treated to tea. Raising the tea 
cup made of glass Monju asked, ‘‘ Do you have this in the South ?'^ 
Mujaku said, ‘‘No, we have it not.” “What do you use then 
for tea ? ” Mujaku remained silent. When the meaning of this 
koan is understood, then you will realise what a refreshing breeze rises 
out of your rhinoceros fan and also what a splendid horn decorates 
the head of the animal. The comments given by the four masters 
of old are indeed like the morning clouds and evening showers which 
once passed are not to be taken hold of again. 

Enkwan’s rhinoceros fan, Monju’s tea-cup, Seccho’s morning 
clouds and evening showers, and all other doings and sayings re¬ 
corded in the history of Zen thought—none of them are to be taken 
hold of again ; they are for ever passing ; when we think we have 
taken hold of them, they are no more there, for what is left in our 
hands is a conceptual carcass, quite dead. Something more than 
intellectual categories is needed to get, for instance, into Hofuku’s 
remark : “ Master, you are growing old and it would be well if some¬ 
body else were available to serve you. As to myself, I am so sorry I 
am unable to please you.” 


8 

A life of meaninglessness or purposelessness is what charac¬ 
terises the entire course of Zen discipline, and it is because of this 
that the Perfect Way is declared to be not at all difficult. Indeed, 
without the selecting-and-choosing this world of particulars dis¬ 
appears, for reflection and discrimination is the condition of all our ex¬ 
periences, which, when no expressions are given to, are the same as 
non-existent. The principle, therefore, of sabetsu soku byodo and 
byddo soku shabetsu is to be fully realised in order to see what it is that 
which makes all the Zen masters of the past labour so painstakingly 
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and also so vigorously exercise themselves as we have seen above. 
But there is still one thing we have to recall, which is that Zen is 
the art of reading into the reason of one^s own being and that as this 
has no assignable end, no definable meaning, there is no finality in 
the art, we cannot exhaust its depths. Even when we come to a 
realisation, we may find it to be still in need of, shall we say, im¬ 
provement, as it is capable of infinite progress. 

Let Nansen and Hyakujo conclude : 

Nansen once visited Hyakujo and Hyakujo asked : “Is there 
anything {dharma) about which sages of old found nothing could be 
predicated even for the sake of others ? ” 

Nansen : “Yes, there is.’’ 

Hyakujo : “ What is that about which they found nothing 
could be predicated ? ” 

Nansen : “ It is neither Mind nor Buddha nor a thing.” 

Hyakujo : “ Predicated ! ” 

Nansen : “ This is as far as I can go. How about you f ” 

Hyakujo : “ I am not a great master, and how can I know 
whether there is anything about which something can be predicated, 
or not ? ” 

Nansen : “ I fail to understand.” 

Hyakujo : “ There, indeed something has been predicated ! ” 

To make this mondo more intelligible to the average reader, I 
may add a word about the Chinese character ^ {^shuo^ or setsu in 
Japanese), on which the whole “ discussion ” revolves. The char¬ 
acter setsu which I translated here “ to predicate ” has several mean¬ 
ings : “to narrate,” “to preach,” “to tell,” “to make a state¬ 
ment about,” “to persuade,” etc. In the present it means 

“ to give a definition to,” or simply “ to assert something ” about 
any object or idea or experience. In whatever sense it may be taken, 
the idea involved here is that as soon as you make a sentence, for 
example, “ A is B,” something is predicated about “ A ” whereby 
the subject is limited and becomes one of “the ten thousand things.” 
If, therefore, “ A ” is really something beyond the plane of rela- 
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tivity, even to say A,” i.e., A is A/’ is to negate “ A but if 
nothing is predicated about ‘‘A/’ how can we know that there is 
even a thing or dharma called A ? An endless series of nega¬ 
tions is also predicating something about "'A/’ But the most an¬ 
noying or most harassing fact is that this “ A "" persistently presses 
itself into our consciousness, demanding recognition in some form, 
and yet when a recognition is given to it, it hides away from our 
view refusing to accept any predicates. To make it somehow amen¬ 
able to human understanding, philosophy makes use of dialectic and 
Zen appeals to concrete personal experience. 
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ON NIBBANA 

By 

Hakuju Ui D. Litt. 

Professor in the Tokyo Imqerial University 
I 

Nibbana meaning the highest object of Buddhism, seems to 
be looked upon as a technical term of Buddhism, but the word 
is not necessarily so confined. According to old records, we find 
the word had already been used among various Indian schools 
before and at the time of Buddhist origination. Perhaps the fact that 
in some point the word nibbana had generally been used to give ex¬ 
pression to the highest object, led to its introducton to Buddhism. 
Since then, the word being often adopted by other Indian schools in 
later periods, seems to have been diffused farther and wider. How¬ 
ever, due to the great influence and the wider spread of Buddhism, it 
has come to be looked upon as a purely Buddhist term. 

Ne-han originally nl-ban) being the phonetic rendering of 
nibbana, is often expressed as Nai-on originally ni-ban)^ and by 

some other words. In ancient times when Buddhism overflow^ed, 
by way of Centra! Asia, into China, there were various changes 
upon Indian language among which one of the most remarkable 
points was the dropping of the last vowel, and the word nibbana was 
not excepted—nibbana to nibban. Therefore both Ne-kan and Nai^n 
being the phonetic rendering of the latter viz. nibban, are by no 
means the direct phonetic rendering of nibbana. Consequently the 
later adoption of another phonetic rendering, Ne-han-na in 

China is mistaken in its duplication of the nasal vowel despite the 
dropping of last vowel. 

As an Indian word, nibbana, being a prakirt or a colloquial ex¬ 
pression, its refined diction or samski^t is nirvana which is more 
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widely known than nibbana. As for nir^atya^ the word being used 
since the remote age of India, means :— to have blown out, for nir- 
and vana mean negation and to blow respectively to the letter. Origi¬ 
nally to blow is used in connection with wind, however, it usually 
means the extinguishing of fire as it is often connected with fire. 
Generally speaking, it was throngh Buddhism that nirvana came to 
be a popular word, and according to Buddhist custom, by nirvana we 
mean the extinguishing of the fire of three-kilesa^s (klesa), that is rdga 
(fi)j dosa (IH) and moha (^), so it is common to denote the extinguished 
condition of fire. In some cases, however, the Buddhist student 
taking nibbana as a derivative of nibbana (nirvana) which means non¬ 
existence of jungle^ interprets in the meaning of non-existence of any 
jungle of worldly desire and immorality as three kilesa^s. Among Chinese 
translations, metsu (®) represents the former, while shuc-cho-rin (di 
mu) is in the latter case. Such being the case, the conception of 
nibbana is quite negative, and at the same time includes its positive 
side because of its being adopted by every school with the aim of ex¬ 
pressing the highest aim. But especially in Buddhism, one has to penet¬ 
rate into the meaning implied in this negative expression of nibbana. 

II 

Since Buddhism is the teaching of the Buddha in its external 
form, and substantially the teaching by which any one is able to attain 
the Buddhahood, its highest aim is in attaining this, in consequence 
the real import of nibbana is nothing but the attaining of the Bud¬ 
dhahood. However, on account of the change of its interpretation, 
it does not necessarily follow that the real import of nibbana is in the 
attaining of the Buddhahool, although from the original sense of Bud¬ 
dhism these two words must be synonymous. In order to clear up 
this point the writer is going to study on nibbana according to the 
broad classification of Original, Hinayana and Mahayana Buddhism. 

As we have no material through which we shall be able to 
obtain the direct information of Original Buddhism, the only course 
open to us is to look for a suitable foundation to ratiocinate in accord 
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wnth it. Considering the mode of his discourses, we find that the Bud¬ 
dha, as other great religionists, gave us no document written by his 
own hand nor did any of his disciples and followers who listened to 
his discourses ever put them on record. Hence the disciples and fol¬ 
lowers grasping the meaning and purport of his discourses, adopted 
the wise policy of getting the main point into order, and handing 
these down on the oral tradition from generation to generation. 
This is why in Buddhism we see the innumerable classifications known 
by the name of dhamma-sam^ti [dharma-pariyaya or dharmasaiji^tt) in 
a wider sense, among which three or four uddana s are the most impor¬ 
tant criterion of judging whether whole doctrines are in accord with 
the predominant idea of the Buddha’s teaching or not. While the four 
uddand!s point to ankca (anityay anattan [anatman 

dukkha [duikha —and nibbdna (nirvana the three 

uddana's represent the first two and nibbana. By these uddana^s we 
shall be able to learn about the original thought of the Buddha in 
which we shall find the meaning of nibbana. The Buddha rejecting 
all the metaphysical contemplations upon the creation and formation 
of universe, which were prevailing themes at his time in India, stu¬ 
died human life, as his direct object and with his accurate as well as 
observing eye, came to the conclusion that all things of the world 
(sarva-dkarma) are transitory and impermanent, thus clarifying the 
point that there can be found no real permanent substance. Gene¬ 
rally, man, as the observer of his object, is confronted with the object, 
and so long as this confrontation lasts he is fixed and unchangeable 
in his mind which will lead to the idea of constant as well as 
permanent attan (dtman). And he is unable to bring the import 
of ankca (anitya) home to his mind so long as exists that idea, 
whose complete ostracism provokes the extinction of all con¬ 
frontations of things of the world which are nothing but the 
flowing continuation vanishing and changing at every moment. 
Anattan is to have entered into this unremitting continuation of time, 
and then there will be no more confrontation between the observer 
and the observed. But this state of non-coufrontation in no way 
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means its confusion or disharmonj^, but that all things exist according 
to the Law of Mutual Dependency viz. paticca-samuppada (or pratitya- 
samutpadd) or idappaccayata {idampratyayataj. According to paticca^ 
samutpada every life is relative existence, being unified one another, 
and the relation between the unification and the unified gradually 
coming up to that of higher, is at last unified by the highest unification 
However, from human character in general men are apt to see the 
unification in its confrontation of the observer and the observed, thus 
making the longitudinal incessant continuation the section of cross 
parallel, consequently the above mentioned relation between the 
unification and the unified is led to be seen in a fixed way. Such 
character of human beings is called [ta^ha Originally it means 

‘thirst’, but as a technical term and Indicating our fundamental craving 
for the fixed confrontation, devotes desire or craving in its original 
sense of the word. For instance, the craving for non-coming of 
birth and death [idti-tnarafia) which is inevitable to human beings 
is interpreted by Buddhism as nothing but tanha. And generally spea¬ 
king it means to desire for fixed permanence. This desire or craving 
is accepted as a sort of function or working, and there is commonly 
required its subject in order to engender the working, consequently 
being led to the prescription of Attan which is the substance of fixed 
permanence. So the life of common people altogether depending 
upon tanha is by no means the life on anattan or nairdtmya, that is, 
the Law of Mutual Dependency paticca-sammpada. In Anicca and 
anattan the very existence of tai!j^hd itself is a contradiction, hence the 
realization of that craving of tanha is quite impossible. Since such 
impossibility of realizing the craving of ta't^hd is called dukkha {duikha)^ 
whole existence in any of the varions worlds, or attachment to the 
things of the world is expressed as being associated with dukkha. 
Dukkha is in no way confined to pain or suffering, but means, as it 
is called, the meaning of pressure, the non-realization of craving. 
Despite the life of such dukkha^ man is too eager for taiphd making 
it the substance of his life, so that his life is altogether heteronomous, 
far from being independent, and is at the services of kilesa and im- 
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morality such as raj^a^ dosa and inoha which originate from tafihd. It 
is the Buddha who leads such men and women with the object of 
making them Buddhas by his teaching. 

As for Buddhism, it seems to be generally taken for a teaching 
isolated from the world and of disregarding the society and life, but 
it being far from such teaching, is wholly the teaching of the world 
which aims at bringing about the true society and life. So the object 
of Buddhism is in bringing all human beings to be the true men and 
women und who are none other than Buddhas. And such true men 
and women shoued never lead a heteronomous life, but on the con- 
traiy should live the life of complete independence. It is through 
Buddhism that such a heteronomous, non-independent life is deve¬ 
loped into the antonomous, independent one, the only method of 
w’hich is in the control and subjugation of tanhd. This subjugation 
and control necessarily leads to the annihilation of dukkha, which is 
quite different from the annihilation of life, but brings the heterono¬ 
mous, non-independent life to the realization of the antonomous, 
independent one. However, the annihilation of dukkha is, at the 
same time, invariably the annihilation of tafihd which is no other 
than nibbana. Althongh it may be open to question whether the 
ta'f^hd which is ascribed to the intrinsic nature of the common run of 
mortals is virtually annihilated or not, this annihilation, from the 
practical point of view, shows the very turn of life from the heterono¬ 
mous to the antonomous, so that the annihilation of tafjhd is its sub¬ 
jugation and control, and the annihilation of dukka is also its su- 
jugation and control. Therefore nibbana is entirely the designation 
given to this turn, and so the realization of nibbana means the 
attaining of the Buddhahood as well as of true man. Despite the 
implication of such a positive import, because of its original meaning 
of annihilation, nibbana is expressed as ne-han jaku-jyo or 

‘‘ nibbana is annihilation and tranquillity {nirodha).'^ 

Ill 

All discourses of the Buddha were transmitted by the aforesaid 
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dhamma-pariyaya in whsch his main points were brought to comple¬ 
tion, being preserved by their repetition from memory. In most 
parts of that dhamma-pariyaya^ we find, of course, the annexed general 
purport and exposition of his discourses, but owing to being handed 
down by recitation the original purport might be changed by the reciter 
and the expositor of them in order to make the most of them clear 
to the hearers. In the older days since the Buddha, all of the 
dhamma-pariyaya were nothing but Buddhism, and the transmission of 
dhamrna’-paf'iyaya by recitation and exposition formed the central part 
of preserving as well as transmitting Buddhism. Hence the Buddhist 
in the older days attached great importance to the collection of dham- 
?na-‘pa?'iyaya variously preserved to which they may well be said to 
have paid most of attention. With this, the annexed exposition 
and purport were also handed down, and their preservation was 
to secure and preserve Buddhism. Since the Buddhists make it 
then aim, even any part of exposition is no more approved of being 
changed to make the practical application of it. Because in order 
to establish the ecclesiastical authority of Buddhism, they had to 
make all of these immovable and constant. On the other hand this 
spirit is sure to lead the fixed and constant apprehension of the import 
as well as the doctrine of Buddhism, which brings to the concrete 
interpretation of that doctrine and import in conformity with the 
fact. Such trends of fixation and interpretation giving rise to the 
change of Buddhism, resulted in the advent of Hlnayana Buddhism. 
On account of such change and transition of Buddhism in general, 
the import of nibbana inevitably suffered changes. 

As the writer has already said, nibbana, in its nature, should be 
chosen either its complete acquisition or the reverse, and is, in no 
way, of partial acquisition, therefore it should be acquired not after 
one’s decease but during his life-time, having in fact nothing to do 
with death [marafia). For the enlightenment of the Buddha is the 
best proof of the acquisition of nibbana, which may, if one of the 
later terms be applied, called by tne name of anupadisesa-nibbana or 
the complete nibbana. However, in the age of transition, the utili- 
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tarian view of counting upon the efficacy of religious exercise and 
practice led even to the consideration of sopadisesa-nibbana or the 
incomplete nibbana. When in Buddhism as a whole nibbana was the 
means of eliminating as well as of controling one's kilesa and vices 
which were looked upon as being definte and substantial, and for certain 
kilesa s nirodha (cessation) that is nibbana was attainable, while for 
some other sort of kilesa it was impossible, consequenty nibbana came 
to be called anupadisesa-nibbana and sopadisesa-nibbana taking upadi 
as the general term of kilesa. By this time nibbana had already been 
meant the principle of elimination or nirodha. On the other hand, 
human existstence had been considered as one section of the process 
of transmigration (samsara), which is real as being caused by the 
power of kamma ikarman) depending upon kilesa^ so that sopadisesa- 
nibbana has to bring about the future existence of kam?na and such 
nibbana will only be able to enter amipadisesa-nibbana in future 
existence. 

In Buddhism, however, its religious exercise and practice does 
not always ensure the attainment of anupadisesa-nibbma in this world. 
From the actual phase of human life, one is unable to expect the 
complete elimination and control of kilesa however much he may 
exert himself for its attainment. But the utilitarian view of raligious 
exercise and practice requires to find some effect on it, hence 
bringing about the idea of sopadisesa-nibbana which can be ensured in 
this world of life, and on the contrary the idea of anupadisesa-nibbana 
as being attainable only in the future of the other world. In this 
case nibbana can never be taken in the same light with the attaining 
of the Buddhahood, but as a mere principle of eliminating one's 
kilesa^ consequently pointing to the completion of religious exercise 
and practice, which is known by the name of arahant [arJiat) accor¬ 
ding to the Buddhist doctrine. As a technical term of Buddhism, 
arahant being ranked under the Buddha, means one who has only 
eliminated his kilesavarana {kleta-avaraUa)^ while the Buddha is sab- 
bannu [sarvajna) who has liminated even neyyavarafj^a ijneya-avaraHa) 
viz. aviijd (avidya). 
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On further consideration, nibbana should be confined to either 
enlightenment or the reverse, so it is inconsistent to call sopadisesa by 
the name of nibbana. Despite this, there has been a traditional dis¬ 
tinction between sopadisesa-nibbana and anupadisesa-nibbana^ so that in 
order to rationalize this distinction one has to renovate the given con¬ 
structions of sopadisesa and anupadisesa. By upadisesa we mean the 
remnanty which is by no means confined to that of kilesa. And since 
it is impossible to consider nibbana with the remnant of kilesa^ in 
this case it must be construed as the remnant of one^s person (body) 
by which we come to the following constructions that while the 
complete acquisition of nibbana during the life-time is sopadisesa- 
nibbana^ in case of the dispersion of the former’s person by his de¬ 
cease is anupadisesa-ntbbana. And such renovations giving change to 
their appellations, brought them to be interpreted the two sorts of 
nibbana as nibbana having and without the remnants of the bodily 
substratum respectively, taking upadi as body or substratum. Despite 
their inclusion of some mechanical interpretation, these constructions 
upon two kinds of nibbana were generally accepted by Hmayana 
Buddhism, since then they came to be the standard explanation of 
nibbana in Buddhism as a whole. In this case, anupadisesa-nibbana 
as it is called by the name of ke’-shin-mec-chi viz. the state 

of having completely reduced one*s per soil to ashes and exterminated his 
worldly wisdom or of shin-jin-to-metsu that is the complete 

annihilation of body and mind shows very much empty state in which 
one’s person, mind and wisdom were all reduced to nil. But in fact, 
it means only the dispersion of elements constituting one’s person 
(body) and mind and not the dispersion of substance of these ele¬ 
ments, and so sopadisesa-ytibbana, is in case when these elements are 
united and organized. 

Hmayana Buddhism is generally considered as a simple and plain 
doctorine, but from ordinary Buddhist point of view, its simplicity or 
advancement is a distinction according to one’s own viewpoint, and 
not always the absolute one. Moreover, Buddhism being an inst¬ 
ruction or teaching, naturally accepts the various predisposition of 
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human beings, to which is annexed the difference of their cultural 
standard, in consequence its simplicity or advancement is rather as¬ 
cribed to the difference of its appositness or estrangement, and if it is 
apposite to the predisposition of human beings, even if it generally be 
simple in its doctrine, it must be prefared to an advanced doctrine. 
For Buddhism can exhibit its value only in its practical aspect, and 
has no need of the existence of mere theoretical construction. 
Hence its whole value can be found in the practical effort of human 
being so that its simplicity or advancement is quite out of the ques¬ 
tion to those who practise it. In Hlnayana Buddhism, since nibbana 
is its ideal rather than its goal, every step of effort towards the realiza¬ 
tion of nibbana assumes the absolute value of it. And there has 
been none who has foolishly given up his practical effort because of 
nibbana being to be reduced to naught in its last destination. 

IV 

Although Mahayana Buddhism should be accepted as the revival 
of Original Buddhism, since it was in the later period that its doc¬ 
trine was systematized, it was under the influence of Hlnayana Bud¬ 
dhism, and was established, not a little, upon the dhanuna-pariyaya s 
adopted by the latter. Despite its dectorinal system being found in 
the works of various Mahayana scholars, before this there exists the 
idea of Mahayana as expressed in the sutras. Such idea of Mahayana 
being existent since the old period much earlier than generally ex¬ 
pected, has the continuance of the transition period of Original Bud¬ 
dhism. After that there arose, to speak generally, two trends, the 
one through the linage of Thera-vada became Hlnayana and the other 
through that of Mahasatnghika developed to Mahayana, and since 
the doctrinal systems of Mahayana belong to the later period its con¬ 
struction of nibbana also succeeds to the established interpretation 
of Hlnayana. But Mahayana Buddhism establishing one uddana 
against three or four uddana seeks to find out the ultimate truth, to 
which ascribing three or four uddcuia^s, and aims to construct them 
upon it. This one uddana signifies the real state of all things [dhar- 
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mata or bhutatathata) which is no other than the relativity of all things 
{sarva-dharma''sunyatci), therefore three or four uddana s are ascribed 
to tunyata (relativity) upon which they can also be accepted as three 
or four uddana s. Since 'sunyata signifies the non-reality {asvabhava) 
and non-substance {anatman) all things, construing them as pratltya- 
samutpada^ 'sunyata itself is pratitya-saniutpada. From the following 
facts that Hinayana Buddhism insists upon the non-existence of atnian 
{atman-'sunyata) and the existence of dharma as substance [dharma- 
bhava)^ while Mahayana Buddhism advocates the non-existence of 
all kinds of substance {^saj'va-dharma-sunyata)^ we can see that 'sunyata 
being dharrna-'^unyata against dharma-bhava, is hi~u not being 

{na bhav)) which is not necessarily means ?nu (m, abhava), that is nil, 
and also can be called hl-inu na abhava) viz. non-nil, conse- 

qently 'Sunyata is na bhdva and na abhava, that is chu-do or 

madhyama-pratipad). Therefore, Sunyata^ dharmatd or bhutatathata^ 
praitya~sa?nutpdda and madhyama-pratipad are all in the same concept, 
and all of them standing above na bhdva and na abhdva, clearly 
include the meaning of 7netsu (MO, that is nirodha, and in point 
of transcendency bhdva and abhdva Mahayana Buddhism takes Suyatd 
as nibbana. In that case nibbana being Universal Principle (r/, M 
that is, dharmatd, does not include the meaning of state or place 
at all. While in Hinayana Buddhism the principle of nirodha is 
quite the same with not to be, na ynothiny^, in Mahayana Buddhism, 
its principle of nirodha signifies that nirodha is Universal Principal, 
namely Sunyatd itself as Universal Principle. Since we accept the 
theories of sopddisesa-nibbdna and anupddisesa-nibbdna or sopadhiSesa-nir- 
vdHa and anupddiSesa-nirvdUa, from such points of view, though we 
have not necessarily given changes so far as their general distinction 
and interpretation are concerned, yet we have given deep as well as 
new import to them. 

Since Suyatd as Universal Principle is in the negation of bhdva 
and abhdva, it might well be called the principle of nirodha or simply 
nirodha is Universal Principle However, we can see that this Uni¬ 
versal Principle means the positive unification of the highest stage 
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and at the same time, prakirti’-v'ituddha-citta or citta-prahhdsvarata. 
Mahayana Buddhism accepts the original purity {svabhava--'Suddhi) of 
dtta in essence, which is Universal Principle as well as prak^ti-vitud- 
dha-dttay and is naturally led to take it as nibbana. Such nibbana is 
called svabhava-^uddha-ntrua'^a^ which is an inborn nature of man as 
a phenomenon. When we consider it as Universal Principle in a 
phenomenon, it may, on the one hand, be taken as purity with kle^a 
{kilesa), and on the other hand as one which keeps its absolute pure¬ 
ness without any contamination. Consequently, from the viewpoint 
of absolute pureness even all phenomena must be pure, hence there 
should be no difFerence between the Buddha as the dharma-kaya and 
human beings {sattva) in point of their essential nature, namely they 
are quite the same in their original nature or essence (that is, abheda^ 
shd~dd, identity in essential nature). But, if we attach great im¬ 
portance to practical significance, the latter is quite different from the 
Buddha as the dharma-kaya in point of religious exercise, known as 
shu-betsu difference in religious practice) or the distinction by reli¬ 
gious exercise and practice (that is, bheda). Mahayana Buddhism, 
however, making great deal of non-discrimination of sho-do (ftf^ that 
is, abheda) and shu’-betsu that is, bheda)^ regards the latter as not 
rejecting the former, and the former as presenting itself in the latter. 
The latter is no other than the daily existence, in which one^s life 
and work depending upon shd-do ®I^), display it, and it is in this 
point that we find the indubitable activity of 'Sunyata-Prindple as well 
as one’s autonomous independent life. 

V 

The two ideas of sopadisesa-nibbana and anupadisesa-nibbana advo¬ 
cated by Hmayana Buddhism are uite identical with the Indian 
general idea of emancipation {moksa^ mukti)^ and in this point Hinayana 
may be said to have given up its peculiar standpoint originally attached 
to Buddhism. Generally in India, emancipation [moksa) is classifiied 
into two; the emancipation in life-time {jlvana-mukti) and the eman¬ 
cipation after death {videha-mukti). The former means that having 
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accomplished ascetic exercise and practice, one lives away from the 
din and bustle of the world, and assuming quite indifference to pain 
or suffering {duikka), he is able to look on and view it with an en¬ 
lightened eye even if such pain or suffering really be existent. How¬ 
ever, because of one’s destined length of life-time this emancipation 
does not necessarily mean death. On the other hand the latter is 
in the case when, arriving at decease, one’s body and mind alto 
gether came to naught. Therefore these two are not any dif¬ 
ferent from the distinction between sopadlsesa-nihbana and anupd- 
disesa-nibbana accepted by Hinayana Buddhism. Despite the exis¬ 
tence of some reasonable doctrines and theories in the base of such 
emancipation and nibbana, if we consider them as problems of hu¬ 
man life, they wdll not be desirable at all, so long as being left as they 
are. Since Buddhism is an instruction or teaching, if any one is 
satisfied with the accomplishment of his own religious practice alone, 
which does not, simultaneously, contribute towards the completion 
of all living beings, his accomplishment must have some weak point 
which is inconsistent with the purport of Buddhism. Even if he is 
unconscious of it, his accomplishment of religious practice and exer¬ 
cise in that condition must be the establishment of Buddha’s Land 
of Purity in this world. This is entirely due to Hinayana Buddhism 
whose import of religious practice and exercise are confined to per¬ 
sonal gain isvartha)y while in Mahayana Buddhism, its import of 
practice is altruistic [paray'thd)^ and as for the executor, though he is 
carrying out into effect of personal gain, because of its altrustic im¬ 
port the completion of personal gain is nothing but the completion of 
altruism. Presumably the distinction between self and others is due 
to the recognition of each existence as substance {dtman, svabhdva) 
and the confering of confronting stubborn reality {praki^ti) upon 
self and others respectively, and when one will attain the realization 
of lunyatd or asvabhdva (since all things depend upon pratityasamut- 
pada)^ the self and others will melt down and enter ihto y:reateT self^ 
or it may well be said to enter greater others. Because all is nothing 
but the distinction without discrimination as well as the confronta- 
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tion with equality, the import of personal gain is altruism, and the 
accomplishment of the former is naturally led to that of altruism. 
This is the religious practice of the Mahayanist or the Bodhisattva, 
who is meant to be the common people {sativa). Teis is the reason 
why one’s life and work in the daily existetce is one’s personal gain 
as well as altruism in that condition. This is by no means a vacant 
argument, but the daily existence altogether depends upon that reason, 
and since one’s life and work are in no way limited to one’s personal 
gain, one’s life and work as personal gain, even if he is unconscious 
of It, are altruism in that condition. It is simply the matter of dif¬ 
ference in purpose. But, since we make it religious practice, we 
should regard it as personal gain, and for the present, without com¬ 
ing in contact with its import, if it has gotten to its completion by 
self-seeking practice, it means to have realized prakrti-vi^uddha-citta 
or citta-prahhasvaratd^ or to have attained nirvikalpa-jnana [mula- 
jndna)^ so to speak one’s journey’s end. And from religious prac¬ 
tice, it must be expressed as the attainment of nibbana. But, since 
the import of personal gain is no other than altruism, once more 
when we think over the import, we have to bring the latter into in¬ 
divisible connection with nibbana which is the completion of personal 
gain. This is why in Mahayana Buddhism the acquisition of pxstha- 
labdha-jndna immediately come about after the acquisition of nirvi- 
kalpa-jndva^ and so to speak the former is the coming home from 
one’s journey’s end, that is a shift of direction at the goal and the 
return from that point, so it entirely shows the altruistic side against 
personal gain. Bodhisattva’s practice should by all means be well 
furnished with this ^oing and coming^ otherwise it will be unworthy of 
being called the practice of Mahayana Buddhism. In this case, al¬ 
truism signifies to guide and enlighten those who are incomplete in 
their peactices, and clarifies the completion of personal gain and 
simultaneously the completion of altruism, making up with the former. 
And that, such activity of p'^^thalabdha-jndna should also be called 
nibbana, so it, together with nirvikalpa-jndnay is called by the name 
of aprati^thita^-nirvdtfay which does not live either in the murdane 
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existence {sa?fisara -jati-maraHc^ before the acquisition of ntrvlkalpa- 
jnana or in nibbana which is, of course, the acquisition of ntrvikalpa- 
jnana. As for Bodhisattva, no one should remain in the mundane 
existence, and under no circumstances can Bodhisattva himself alone 
can remain in nibbana and enjoying its bliss by himself, therefore 
there is no residence of him, that is apratisthita. Such being the 
case, it is apraththita-nirva^a that can be the real practice of Bud¬ 
dhism, which is entirely the distinction by practice^ depending upon the 
identity of essential nature. So that even after the completion of per¬ 
sonal gain, there is another religious practice after one’s enlightment. 
It may be called the nibbana of unremitting effort without one’s per¬ 
sonal aim and ideal. It is in this aprati^fhita-nirvaHa that all nibbana 
of Original as well as Hinayana Buddhism are brought into unity and 
synthesis, in other words, it is in the activity of pf^sthalabdha-jwna^ in 
which all nibbana of Buddhism are combined together. And also by 
that activity the trait of Buddhism became indubitable, and Hinayana 
Buddhism was fortunate enough to get rid of its having fallen into 
the line of Indian general thought. 

VI 

While nibbana is often dealt with as being the same of pari- 
nirvd^a {pari-nibbdna)^ from the viewpoint of their discrimination, 
the former points chiefly to enlightment as mentioned before, and 
the latter chiefly means death and at the same time is applied to nib¬ 
bana. In Hinayana Buddhism, to those who have completed their 
religious exercises and practices true nibbana and death should be one 
and the same, so the name of pari-nibbdna is easily applied to both 
of them, however, the close connection between nibbana and death 
is due to the fact that the Buddha’s decease viz. pari-nibbdna accele¬ 
rated the Buddhist’s view upon nibbana. As for the Buddha, he is 
said to have attained nibbana and immortality from the very first, in 
spite of his death at the age of 80, as a common people may expect, 
but this, no doubt, gave a great impulse among the then BuddhivSt. 
There could have been no room to take and weigh the Buddha as 
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well as nibbana keeping cool immediately after his decease, however, 
with the lapse of time, Buddhists could not help bringing the Buddha 
into consideration before everything. And since that consideration 
had no relation to his body, as a matter of course it must have been 
connected with his enlightenment. His decease is called nyu-hatsu- 
ne-- han iXWSm, or entering into pari-nibbcina)^ or simply hatsu^ne- 
han (SSiMiS) viz. pari-nlbbana^ so that nibbana and pari-nibbana are 
natuarally led to have the point of same meaning. With the pro¬ 
gress of such consideration, the Buddhist doctrine has made systema¬ 
tic development, and the Buddha having eventually lost his historic 
character, has come to be regarded as the Buddha of pure Universal 
Principle (r/, Ji), that is dharma-kaya. It is be so, since nibbana is 
taken as a Universal Principle, it is quite natural that nibbana is 
combined to dharma-kaya^ and the latter is enumerated as an original 
character of the former. This dhama-kaya as a essential character¬ 
istic of nibbana ordinarily forms the three characteristics of it to¬ 
gether with wisdom {prajnd) and emancipation {vhnukti)^ considering 
from its transcendency of avidya and kle^a. As a matter of fact, 
however, the last two characteristics are to be regarded as being 
perhaps included and united in the first charactetistic {dharma-‘kaya)y 
and are not necessarily to be taken as different ones. Generally 
speaking as for dharma-kaya^ in some point, it is natural that we con¬ 
sider dharma-kaya without giving any activity to it, but at the same 
time we can not do it apart from its good activity of leading human 
beings to enlightenment because dharma-kaya is the Buddha (the real 
meaning of Buddha is to enlighten oneself and others and the sa?ne 
time the accomplishment of both). As the unity and harmony bet¬ 
ween the two points, prajna has been taken up, and the complete 
dharma-kaya the Buddha has found itself upon the happy whole of 
three characteristics, all of which having been considered as the 
good activities of nibbana. 

Nibbana, originally, is the word negatively expressed as the final 
mood. In any circle of schools except Buddhism, no more signifi¬ 
cance and import were given to it, but in Buddhism alone nibbana 
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was brought to the centre of its doctrine, especially into the indivisi¬ 
ble connection with the theoretical study of the Buddha, was made 
Universal Principle, and even its good activity came to be regarded 
as that of nibbana, therefore its negative import seems to be almost 
lost. At least its negative side is of no importance today. 


DIALECTICS OF THE MADHYAMIKA 
PHILOSOPHY 


By 

Ryotai Hatani, D. Litt. 

Professor in the Kyoto Imperial University 

The Madhyamika theory of Nagarjima was reckoned by a part 
of Buddhist scholars hitherto to stand on exhaustive nihilism or that 
it flourished in opposition to the doctrines of the Sarvastivadin school. 
So much is the whole power concentrated on the refutative aspects, 
and a logic of negativism is freely employed. When based for the 
most part on the theory of dependent origination (pratltyasamutpada) 
in Buddhism, all cognition and experience rendered us presently 
are established in the relationship of interdependence; birth and 
extinction are repeated according to the concourse and dispersion 
of causes and conditions. Therefore, it must be said that phenomena 
in general are all relative, discriminative and transformative, and 
that the substantial nature which is eternal, one, and self-regulating 
is absolutely lacking. But we, standing ordinarily on a natural and com¬ 
mon-sense stand-point, reckon that all things are the absolute and 
invariable reality in the aspects presented as they really are, hence we 
cling to them. And we cling to a one-sided delusion of relativity, to 
wit, the self, others, that, this, etc.; herein arise bondage, pain and 
misery. In order, therefore, to free ourselves from all bondage and 
to attain a realm of absolute, free and peaceful Nirvana that has ex¬ 
tinguished pain and misery, we must by all means criticize our 
cognition and experience in the beginning; analyze knowledge and 
conceptions; reveal logically the contradictions subsisting amid them. 
Thus we must dispel all the ideas of dogmatic realism arising from our 
one-sided attachments. This is the reason why Nagarjuna laid stress 
on the refutative^ negativistic arguments and, at the same time, the 
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cause that his theory was misunderstood to rest on nihilism. As 
regards how emphatically the refutative aspects are manifested in the 
theory of Nagarjuna, it is clear when one looks for once at the Stanza 
on Eight Negative Characteristics, which is the Dedication of 
Madhyamika-sastra. Here the four kinds of relative conceptions 
only, viz. birth end extinction, destruction and eternity, identity and 
differentiation, motion hither and thither, are rejected. However, in 
reply to his own question as to why we refute with the eight objects 
only although all beings are infinite, Pingala addressed as follows: ‘‘Al¬ 
though the beings may be infinite, when one expounds briefly the 
eight objects they then come to mean the refutation of all beings in 
general.’’ Such wise, the Eight Negative Characteristics are enume¬ 
rated as representing those that are essential. When we further 
discuss this topic, words and argumentations in general are all such 
as should be negated; they are still insufficient despite the fact that 
we resort to negation of every conceivable statement. In the Maha- 
prajnaparamita-sastra, therefore, no-increase and no-decrease, no¬ 
defilement and no-purity, are supplemented to the Eight Negative 
Characteristics, the total being Twelve Negative Characteristics. 
But they ought dare not be limited to Twelve Negative Characte¬ 
ristics. It is subsequently proper that relative expressions we possess be 
anumerated in the form of negation. Indeed, the principle of refuta¬ 
tion of the Madhyamika philosophy is an absolute negativism. Even 
the sacred things of the super-world become the object of negativism, 
so long as they are imprisoned by conceptinos of relativity, not to 
speak of the vulgar things of the world. As an appropriate example of 
this I shall introduce to you a passage in the “Maha-prajnaparamita- 
sastra.” 

“ And again, eternity is one end, extinction is one end; 
free from these two ends, (we) practise the Middle Path. This 
is designated as Prajnaparamita. And again, in the same way are 
eternity and non-eternity, pain and pleasure, the void and reality, the 
self and not-self, etc., also. The being of form is one end, the 
being of no-form is one end; in the same way are the visible being 
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and invisible being, the conditional and unconditional, the com¬ 
pounded and immaterial, the evil outflow and not evil outflow, the 
super-world and the world, etc., and all the two beings also. 
And again, ignorance is one end, the ignorance inexhaustible is 
one end, or birth and death is one end, the birth and death inex¬ 
haustible is one end, the existence of all beings is one end, the 
non-existence of all beings is one end; free from these two ends, 
(we) practise the Middle Path. This is designated as Prajnapara- 
mita. Bodhisattva is one end, the six paramitas are one end, 
Buddha is one end, Bodhi is one end ; free from these two ends, 
(we) practise the Middle Path. This is designated as Prajnapara- 
mita. An abridged exposition is rendered. The six internal or¬ 
gans of sense (six organs of sense as the eye and so on) are one 
end, the six external objects of sense (six objects of sense as the 
form and so on) are one end ; free from these two ends, (we) 
practise the Middle Path. This is designated as Prajnaparamita. 
This Prajnaparamita is one end, this non-Prajnaparamita is one 
end ; free from these two ends, (we) practise the Middle Path. 
This is designated as Prajnaparamita.” 

Thus Nagarjuna even superseded each of the immaterial, the evil 
outflow, the ignorance inexhaustible, the Bodhisattva, the Buddha, 
the Bodhi, the Prajnaparamita, which Buddhists in general cherished 
as the sacred ideals, as being one end (prejudice), inasmuch as they 
belonged to a scope of relative conceptions. Thereupon he clearly 
indicated an attitude of absolute negativism. In order to excavate 
the Middle Path, Nagarjuna applied the logic of absolute negativism as 
I have already treated it. This no doubt certifies to the fact that he 
imitated the following logic, as it was, propounded by the Upanisad: 
In explaining the nature of its substratum, the Atman, though it is 
said to be existent or non-existent, though it is said to be non-exis¬ 
tent, or not non-existent that is not yet sufficient. After having 
rejected all the phenomena in general the Upanisad says that one can 
comprehend its essence therein. Should one again desire to understand 
what is the substance, he must only say No, no ” (neti neti). And to 
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attain the end of such absolute negativism, he ingeniously applied the 
analytical logic, the dilemma, and the principle of Middle Path. By 
analytical logic we mean the dialectic the Buddha often used to certify 
that Phenomena in general arose from a combination of causes and 
conditions in case he clearly explained and indicated the principle 
of voidness and non-self. And its most progressive form that was 
manifested prior to Nagarjuna is ''The Questions of King Milinda” 
(Milinda-pahho). By the principle of the Middle Path we mean a 
statement transcending negation and assertion ; it is the logic which, 
availing the Middle Path attitude, refutes the one-sided assertion. 
We could discover the beginning of this logic in the proof concerning 
the self which has transcended negation and assertion, established by 
the VatsiputrTyas that disunited from the Sarvastivadin school in the 
three hundredth years after Buddha entered Nirvapa. And that which 
represents this logic in a most advanced form prior to Nagarjuna is 
also " The Questions of King Milinda.” Therefore, we think that 
Nagarjuna probably studied this sutra and applied its logic thereto. 
To cite an instance, such analytical reflection transcending negation 
and assertion toward the carriage rendered in the " Maha-prajfia- 
paramita-sastra,’^ Vol. XLII, and that of the lamp in the self-same 
sastra. Volume LXXV, are already explained together in " The 
Questions of King Milinda.” Above all, the principle of the Middle 
Path bears close relationship with the fundamental thought of Nagar¬ 
juna, being a most appropriate logic in its manifestations. There¬ 
fore, he frequently applied this logic by dint of such a form of judge¬ 
ment as the twofold negation, i.e., of non-existence and of not non¬ 
existence. Thus, he had witnessed the reason why all things are de¬ 
void of prossession, the void. Finally, the dilemma was, more or less, 
early adopted by the Buddha also. The general idea of this matter could 
be perceived by the following which Buddha expounded in the above- 
mentioned law of dependent origination : " That not being present, 

this is not present. Depending on that to extinguish, this extinguishes.’’ 
Reaching Nagarjuna this logic showed a remarkable development, 
exhibiting consummate skill; it was applied freely and unobstructively. 
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Well may it be said that together with the former principle of the Mid¬ 
dle Path, this logic in fact was his forte, at the same time, was 
crowned with the highest success as his dialectic. Applying the 
above three logics he pointed out the contradictions regarding 
all confused conceptions, and revealed the contradictions in all 
diverse argumentations. And they were succumbed to the strictest 
censorship. Having refuted all conceptions and argumentations of 
relativity with a power fit to cut the cordian knot, he, at length, 
managed to have the formation of all expressions end in an impossi¬ 
bility. A^mongst them there are portions which appear, more or less, 
like sophism. But this could not be helped, as a matter of course, 
in order to analyze the words, criticize argumentation, and to ex¬ 
tinguish all diffusive trivial reasoning. Needless to say, its real pur¬ 
pose lay not in amusing oneself with sophism by all means but in re¬ 
moving our realistic clinging which lurks at the bottom of all speech, 
in destroying our discriminate prejudices arising with regard to all 
diffusive trivial reasoning, thence in penetrating the truth that is de¬ 
void of possession, i.e. the Middle Path. 

Generally speeking, the form of logic wliereby Nagarjuna ex¬ 
presses the voidness(sunyata) of absolute negativism rests on : 

Because all beings possess not their own real nature (svabhava), 
they are void,’^ or the beings which possess not their own real 
nature are void,” as it is indicated in the twelfth stanza of the 
Chapter on Reflection of Causes and Conditions, the fourth stanza 
of the Chapter on Reflection of Existence and Non-existence in the 

Madhyamika-sastra,” the Portal through which We Meditate on 
Causes and Conditions and the Portal through which We Meditate 
on Nature of the ‘^Dvadasanikaya (or mukha)-sastra,” etc. Hence it 
bases itself on rejecting the real nature from the being. The so-called 
original word of own real nature (svabhava) is translated as nature or 
entity or as ego-entity also, and implies ^^that which exists by itself.” 
Concomitant with it being the essence that forms it’s being itself ex¬ 
isting amidst the being, it is the substratum which determines the na¬ 
ture of being of the existent object; and it is nothing but one meta- 
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physical conception. Wherein subsist then the causes whereby such 
metaphysical conception is dispelled from the being in general 
Nagarjuna presents two causes regarding this. One of them, based 
on the empirical fact that all beings are changeable, birth-exitinction 
phenomena, rejects the own real nature, which is constantly identical 
to being itself, as its essence and substratum and is equipped with 
the meaning, i.e. of transcending change, birth and extinction. 
The other still more deepens the former standpoint basing itself on 
the reflection of dependent origination i.e. the ground whereby 
change, birth and extinction arise, rejects the own real nature, which 
as the essence and substratum of the being from beings in general that 
arise from a combination of manifold conditions, is the non-creation 
(akrtrima)—it means that which is not created and that it is not subject 
to any qualitative limitation from another object—and, at the same 
time, is equipped with the special quality depending not on others— 
does not consider the others necessary in its own being. Nagarjuna 
expounds the former stand-point in the third stanza of the Chapter 
on Reflection of Practice of the Madhyamika-sastraand the 
Portal through which We Meditate on Nature of the '^Dvadasanikaya 
(or mukha)-sastra.” In point of fact however, this is the one that 
must anticipate the latter ground of dependent origination, and it 
should naturally be included in the latter. Hereupon the direct 
relationship of dependent origination and own real nature is only con¬ 
fined to its explanation rendered in the first stanza, the Chapter on 
Reflection of Existence and Non-existence, the sixteenth stanza, 
the Chapter on Reflection of the Four Truths of the Madhyamika- 
sastra,’’ and also the Portal through which We Meditate on Nature 
of the ''Dvadasanikaya (or mukha)-sastra.’^ However, the proof that 
the beings of the dependent simultaneous arising are all void is 
shown everywhere throughont his works. And in case he witnesses 
that the beings are those of dependent simultaneous arising, the 
analytical logic is chiefly applied. When rejecting the nature of 
reality of an analyzed thing, the dilemma is chiefly used. When 
proving that anything does not exist apart from that which possesses 
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not the nature of reality, the principle of the Middle Path is applied. 
No great mistake will abide when we look at it in this way. 

Although this may be the simplest of the dialectics of Nagar- 
juna, I shall first introduce the refutative dialectic rendered in the 
Maha-prajhaparamita-sastra/’ in which the analytical method is 
used most generally. The analysis and criticism are gradually ex¬ 
tended from the most magnificent external being reflecting upon our 
naked eyes to the minute things. At length, he rejects the nature 
of reality of the body and the mind. 

What we designated as country is established from a combination 
of mountains and oceans, plants and trees, lands, people, states and 
districts, densely populated towns, etc. If when we presently do 
away with mountains and oceans, plants and trees, etc., the name of 
country will at once disappear. Again, what we designate as town is 
nothing but a collection of crossways and villages, markets, hotels, 
palaces, etc. Therefore, if when we presently remove crossways 
and villages, markets, etc., the name of tow7i disappears at the 
same time. Furthermore, the palaces which constitute a portion of 
thd town are again nothing but a combination only of beams, posts, 
porches, ridges of roofs, tiles, bamboos, walls, stones, etc. There¬ 
fore, if when we presently get rid of beams, posts, porches, ridges 
of roofs, and so on, the palaces will be deprived of their shape at 
once. Thebeing a part of the palace is further made from a 
combination of the upper, middle, and lower portions. Therefore, 
when we remove these three portions the name of ths post is caused 
to disappear. Because the three portions of that post are also made 
from a combination of tiny pieces^ the portion of post does not exist 
when we remove the tiny pieces. And because the name of tiny 
pieces has also arisen from a combination of various boards^ the name 
of tiny pieces also disappears when we remove the various boards. 
And because the name of various boards has also arisen from a com¬ 
bination of atom (anu in Sanskrit), the name of boards disappears to¬ 
gether when we remove the atom. Free from causes and conditions 
and names therefore, not one being exists also. Nevertheless, the 
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question as to whether or not the atom, which remained last of all, 
is reality arises. The plea for this question is expressed in the 
‘‘ Maha-prajnaparamita-sastra,” Volumes XII, XXXVI, and 
LXXXIX. I shall now synthesize these theories and sum up their 
objects. This atom is of three kinds : the large, the medium, and 
the small. The large one soars in the ether and it is visible with the 
naked eye. That of the medium does not reflect on the naked eye 
but it is visible with the celestial eye. That of the small appears from 
the credulous views of the celestial eye of a saint at its highest. When 
looked at with the eye of wisdom only the name, to wit, exists 
and the reality exists not. Why ? It is because what the celestial 
eye sees attains the minutest details, yet it is nothing but the symptom 
of form (form is a translated term of rupa and is a sensuous being 
which is equipped with colour and shape ; symptom is a translated 
term of laksana and generally means the figure that characterizes 
things) and the symptom of form in general must all be the 
spacial being. If when the atom is the symptom of form and the 
spacial being, it ought to be a thing divisible in all quarters. If 
when it is such a thing that could be divided, it could not be said to 
be an atom. Hence it follows that it is not the form that can be 
seen with the celestial eye. If vvdien we again hold that the atom 
is not form, the atom is not a spacial being, because it is not object 
that could be perceived by the five organs of sense (the five organs of 
sense such as the eye and so on). Accordingly, it must be said to be 
only an idle name—the original term is prajiiapti and it is also trans¬ 
lated as subjective constructions and means to determinately consti¬ 
tute with conceptions—and a thing that is devoid of the nature of 
reality. Were we to designate the atom, which is the element con¬ 
stituting the e.xternal being, as being already the void that is devoid 
of the nature of reality, it stands to reason that the external pheno¬ 
mena existing from this combination are devoid of possession, i.e, 
the void. 

But here there still remains another problem. That is to say, 
the doubt as to whether or not the things which the name represents 
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exist actually, if when we designate that name as being a reality. 
Such a doubt is nothing but one which arises from not understanding 
the essence of the name. In general, the name is of two kinds, 
viz., that which arises because the real thing is existent, and that which 
is produced because the real thing is not existent. The name that is 
produced without the real thing is such a thing which calls a grass, that 
neither steals nor threatens, the cori (meaning a woman theif). 
Besides this, such names as the horn of rabbits and hair of a tortoise also 
belonging to this kind. Next, as regards the name which is produced 
with the real thing, that real thing is existent from a combination of 
manifold conditions. And when the causes and conditions disperse, 
that dharma or law (here it means being, bhava) disappears and, at 
the same time, that name also disappears. In this point therefore, the 
name is not in the least different from the being ; it is destroyed to¬ 
gether with the being, e. g., as regards the name like carriage arising 
from a combination of wheels, spokes, the nave and so on, if when 
the combination of wheels and so on disperses, it (the name) also 
disappears at once. The name such as the wood is again identical 
to this also. Therefore, the name is one which neither abides in 
the being nor is one which does not abide also. If when we hold 
that the name abides in the being, no sooner than we mention fire 
than it must necessarily burn the mouth. Again, if when we hold 
that the name abides not in the being, though we mention fire it will 
not give rise to a conception of fire ; and it must necessarily turn out 
to be such a thing as obtaining water on searching for fire. There¬ 
fore as, for instance, the name called carriage is not existent in wheels 
and so on though it is not existent free from amid the wheels and so 
on either, the name in general neither abides in the being nor again 
abides free from the being also; it is, after all, the voidness incompre¬ 
hensible and it is a thing which arises and disappears together with 
the gathering and dispersion of causes and conditions. (Note the 
fact that the principle of the Middle Path, at the last part, is applied.) 

Last of all, I shall in the vSame way enumerate the proof reject¬ 
ing the reality of our body and mind with an analytical method. Our 
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bodies are nothing but an ideal name which exists the combination of 
head, limbs, body, abdomen, back and so on. And we temporarily de¬ 
signate the combination of tuft of hair, ear, nose, mouth, skin, bone 
and so on as the head; we temporarily designate the combination of 
many a single hair as the tuft of hair ; we temporarily designate the 
combination of the parts of a single hair as the single hair; we tem¬ 
porarily designate the combination of various atoms as parts of the 
single hair. Moreover, because atoms are the voidness incomprehen¬ 
sible as afore-mentioned, it is clear that the respective part of our 
bodies all does not possess the nature of reality. Our ininds again ex¬ 
ist from a combination of causes and conditions and are, after all, 
void like our bodies. Generally speaking, the arising of mind is of 
two causes and conditions: one is that which arises from the real 
thing, while the other is that which arises from non-real thing. 
What arises from non-real thing is likened to the so-called illusion or 
hallucination, psychologically; it indicates such a thing as seen in a 
dream, the moon seen in the water, and mistaking posts for a person 
at nights. Again, as regards the mind arising from the real thing 
also, that real thing is nothing but an objective being which exists 
from a combination of manifold conditions. Hereupon it must be 
said to be a truism to hold that the nature of reality is not existent in 
the mind arising therefrom. Besides, from the epistemological 
stand-point, Nagarjuna held that our consciousness and its objects 
are synchronous beings, and that the function of our cognition exists 
according to the combination of the causes and conditions of both. And 
for the purpose of indicating that consciousness arises in compliance 
with an objective existence which is devoid of its own real nature 
from the outset and that it disappears together with it, he expounds 
thus:—The mind conforms to the object (which is he conditioned 
by consciousness). When the objects disappear, then (it) disap¬ 
pears ; when the objects are destroyed, then (it is) destroyed. If when 
(it is) free from the object the consciousness is incomprehensible.’* 
(Volume XXXI). Thereupon, he explains the reason why con¬ 
sciousness is devoid of possession, i. e. the void. 
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To illustrate next the dilemma which Nagarjuna freely applied, 
I will explain the criticism attempted by Nagarjuna regarding time 
and space which Kant comprehended to be a form of pure intuition 
harbouring objectively the universal validity. 

Nagarjuea’s direct criticism in regard to time is explained in de¬ 
tail in the chapter on Reflection of Time of the '^Madhyamika- 
sastra.” In this chapter, time is first of all analyzed into the past, 
the future, and the present, the reason for each of which being the 
incomprehensible is proved thereto. If when in the time of past the 
future and the present are existent, the time both of the future and 
present must be existent in the time of past. Why ? Because the 
beings are those which exist according to the abode of the object of 
causes. As, for instance, in case light appears with regard to the 
lamp, the light is existent according to where the lamp exists. In 
the same way, when we hold that the future and the present exist 
with regard to the past time, then both the other times must exist in 
the past time, i. e. the abode of the object of causes. Therefore, if 
when the time in general is all the past, then both the present and 
future times are meant to become non-existent. If when both the 
present and future times have really been succumbed to the past, it 
is expected that the past time again must disappear simultaneously^ 
also. Likely, inasmuch as the name called the past time arises with 
regard to the future and present times, should both the present and 
future times become non-existent, it stands to reason that the past 
time again would become non-existent thereby. Therefore, it should 
not be theoretically permitted that both the present and future times 
exist in compliance with the past time. Nevertheless, it is still more 
absurd to say the following :—both the present and future times exist 
not in the past time and yet both the present and future times exist 
according to the past time. If that be the case, it follows that each 
of the three times becomes a different characteristic respectively, and 
will not be mutually dependent, as though such things as the pot and 
robe exist separately. But free from the mutual dependence the 
three times of the past, the present, and the future do not exist. 
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That is to say, without regard to the past time, both the present and 
future times will not exist; without regrad to the present time, both 
the past and future times will not exist; without regard to the future 
time, both the past and present times will not exist. Thus, without 
regard to the past time, both the present and future times will not 
exist. Therefore, if when we hold that, without regard to the past 
time, the present time exists, wherein will it exist ? There ought 
not to be any place, where it should exist. Likened to this cause, 
both the past and future times again will exist nowhere also. Thus, 
because the three times could first exist mutually dependent, time 
is, after all, nothing but an idle illusion that is devoid of the reality. 
Having discussed in this manner he, at length, concludes by enu¬ 
merating two stanzas, thus :—'' Though time abides, (it) is in¬ 
comprehensible. Though time departs, (it) must again not be 
obtained. If when the time is incomprehensible, how could (we) 
expound the characteristic of time ? Should time be existent with 
regard to things, how could time be existent free from the things ^ 
Even the things are still devoid of possession, how much more must 
the time be existent ! 

Next, we could perceive the criticism toward space in the 
“ Prajiiaparamita-sastra,’' Volumes VI and LI, and the Chapter of 
Meditation on Six Varieties of the Madhyamika-sastra. ” Now I 
will synthesize these proofs and give a full account of them. If 
when the space is reality, its abiding place ought to be existent. 
Because, when the abiding place is ultimately not existent, the being 
is not existent. But, because the space must abide amid space itself, 
it abides not in the hole ; because the space could not again abide 
beside from a vacancj^ it abides not in the real things. When 
we say thus, you might claim that the place where a person 
or a thing abides is, to wit, the space. But it is evident that there is 
no place where space abides in the real things such as stone, wall and 
so on. Inasmuch as space does not really exist when the abi¬ 
ding place does not exist, we must say that space is not a reality 
because the abiding place of space is not actually discovered 
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anywhere. Because space again does not possess the characteristic 
which forms that being, it does not really exist. There is in 
each of the manifold beings a characteristic which characterizes 
itself. Because the characteristic is existent, we could perceive that 
the being is existent. As, for instnce, the hard characteristic 
of earth, the humid characteristic of water, the hot character¬ 
istic of lire, the movable characteristic of wind, the cognizable char¬ 
acteristic of cognition, the comprehensive characteristic of wisdom, 
the birth-extinction-characteristic of the world, the permanent- 
extinction-characteristic of Nirvaria, every one of beings has each 
its won special form—characteristic. Because that characteristic 
is not existent in space, however, it cannot be said to have the 
being. If when there is a person who says that the seat or abode 
of no-form is, to wit, the characteristic of space, it is a wrong 
view. Why .? Because, since no-form is that of rejecting the being 
of a particular form which provides for sensual being, a different being 
is not existent in the abode of no-form, and a discriminate being is 
absolutely not existent as, for instance, no being is recognized when 
the lamp disappears and darkness ensues. Again, when there is a 
person who says that form is impermanent being (compounded being), 
but space is a permanent being (uncompounded being), on which 
account that before the form has not yet arisen such thing as space 
is existent, this must again be said to be a fallacy which cannot be 
acknowledged thereto. If when we designate space as a permanent 
being and designate its characteristic as no-form moreover, contra¬ 
dictions will arise therein. In the first place, the abode of no-form 
arises for the first time when form is existent. Therefore, if when 
form is not yet existent, then the abode of no-form will not be existent 
also. When it is held that the abode of no-form is not existent, then 
the characteristic of space, i. e. the permanent being again could not 
be existent also. When the characteristic is not existent, there is 
no reason why the being should be existent. Therefore, we must 
say that such a thing as space only bears the name and does not 
possess the reality. 
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By the above witness there must, as the being, be such an empirical 
thing as having the abiding seat and the characteristic. From this stand¬ 
point, the being of space was once rejected, but in the Meditation 
on Six Varieties of the Madhyamika-sastra,’^ the logical steps are 
advanced under pretense of rejecting the idea of spacial reality further 
to reject the realistic idea of beings in general. I have previously 
expounded that the things that are devoid of characteristic are not 
existent. The reason for this that, when the “characteristic^* 
attribute of being) is not existent, the one which is characterized 
its original term laksya means the being itself which has removed the 
attribute from the being) is not existent also. The characteristic not 
only is not manifested in the thing that is devoid of the characteristic, 
but is again not revealed in the thing of existent characteristic. 
Why ? Because the thing of existent characteristic previously pos¬ 
sesses its own characteristic already. In a place free from existent 
characteristic and non-characteristic, the characteristic again is not 
revealed also. W^hy Because the characteristic^ the thinz which pos¬ 
sesses the characteristic (the being), and the one which is characterised are 
based on the relations of dependence. Therefore, when the chara¬ 
cteristic is not revealed the characterizable one is incomprehensible ; 
when the characterizable one is incomprehensible the characteristic 
again is not revealed also; concomitant with this, when both of them 
are not existent, no being could be existent free from them. When 
the being is not existent the non-being which is dependent on it could 
not arise also. In so far as the being and nonbeing are existent to¬ 
gether, no one could comprehend them both. Therefore, the void 
which is not the being, not the non-being, not the characteristic and 
not characterizable is, after all, the incomprehensible and that which is 
devoid of the nature of reality. This chapter is concluded as follows : 
it expounds that not only the space is incomprehensible, but that the 
other five fields or spheres (dhatu meaning basis), i. e. earth, water, 
fire, wind, cognition, again are the same also ; rejects the nature of 
reality of the entire six spheres which we consider, in general as the 
realistic domain that becomes the basis of actual being. 
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The principle of the R4iddle Path again appears everywhere 
throughout the principal works of Nagarjuna. In order that I may now 
illustrate a general idea of the matter, I shall introduce the criticism 
toward the law of cause and effect which he attempted in the Chap¬ 
ter on Meditation of Cause and Effect of the “Madhyamika-sastra/^ 
the Portal through which We Meditate on Cause and Effect, the 
Portal through which We Meditate on Creator, and also the Portal 
through which We Mediate on Three Spaces of Time, of the 
“Dvadasanikaya (or mukha)-sastra. ” He also turned a keen force 
of argument, i. e. refutation toward the law of cause and'effect which 
is reckoned generally as the necessity of thinking. From the stand¬ 
point of recognizing the nature of reality in the causes, the conditions, 
the effects and the being of combination, etc., in case we say in 
a common sense way that the effects arise by a combination of causes 
and conditions, we contrive various views as regards the arising of 
causes and effects and also the mutual relationships of both. But, 
in order to reject ell these views, he witnesses very ingeniously the 
meaning, viz., the non-eternity and no-end of the succession of 
causes and effects. Were we to follow this treaties, too many pages 
will be provided for. To my regret, therefore, I shall herewith 
confine myself to introduce only the first part of the Chapter on 
Meditation of Causes and Effects of the ‘‘Madhyamika-sastra” which 
witnessed the following : the effect is neither existent in a com¬ 
bination of manifold conditions nor is it again non-existent; both 
are based on the relationship transcending negation and assertion. 
To render explicit that argument, I will supply the translation from 
the Sanskrit text. 

If when the effect arises by a combination of causes and mani¬ 
fold conditions and yet we hold that this effect already exists amid 
the combination, how could the effect arise by the combination ^ 
(Frst Stanza). 

If when the effect arises by a combination of causes and mani¬ 
fold conditions and yet we hold that this effect is not existent 
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amid the combination, how could the effect arise by the combi¬ 
nation ? (Second Stanza). 

If when the effect is existent amid a combination of causes 
and manifold conditions, that effect must be grasped. In fact how¬ 
ever, it will not be grasped amid the combination. (Third Stanza. 
Should we hold that the effect subsists amid a combination of 
manifold conditions, it must be perceived with the eye if when it 
is a sensual being ; it must be comprehended by the mind if when 
it is not a sensual being. Despite this fact it cannot, in point of 
fact, be grasped with oiu* senses and thought. Therefore it means 
that the effect is not existent). 

If when the effect exists not amid a combination of causes and 
conditions, the manifold causes and conditions are identical to the 
non-canses and non-conditions. (Fourth Stanza. If when the effect 
exists not amid a combination of manifold conditions, the manifold 
causes and conditions will be deprived of the position of causes and 
conditions ; the effect happens to arise without depending on the 
causes and conditions, e. g., if when we hold that the curd exists 
not in milk that is deemed as the causes and conditions of curd, the 
curd is not existent in the water. Thus the milk and water 
would become similar things and we could not say that the curd 
comes out from the milk only. Therefore, it implies the fact 
that the effect is not existent amid a combination of manifold 
conditions does not exist). 

This proof refutes the view that the effect, i. e. the object of 
arising really exists in some form already in the cause that can com¬ 
mit to arising. At the same time it dispels in the latter what the 
former holds to be nothingness; and it makes clear the relationship 
transcending negation and assertion by dint of a form of judgment 
of non-existence and not non-existence. 

Of the above three kinds of logic the one which occupies the most 
important position in revealing the meaning of the void (sunyata), i. e. 
the fundamental idea of the Madhyamika Philosophy is the principle 
of the Middle Path indicated with the form of judgment of non- 
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existence and not non-existence. And it is befitting to say that the 
logic of analysis and also the dilemma are, after all, nothing but a 
preliminary step leading to this principle. 

Although Nagarjuna, as afore-mentioned, applying freely the 
analytical logic and the dilemma, rejected all our concepts and argu¬ 
mentations which are based on the relationship of contradiction and 
relativity, and witnessed the fact that the beings in general are the 
void and are devoid of the reality his so-called void does not imply 
a mere negativism. From the outset, there are cases where the word 
called the void is sometimes used in the same sense as negation or 
nothingness in the Madhyamika-sastra.But the void that this 
sastra emphasizes and adores is not nothingness as contrasted with 
existence ; it is none other than the meaning of the absolute trans¬ 
cending the relative ideas of existence and non-existence. When 
we compare the eighth stanza and the ninth stanza of the Chapter 
on Meditation of Practice of this sastra, this meaning will become 
clear. 

(Chinese Version) 

If when the being of the not void is existent. 

Then the being of the void must be existent. 

In fact the being of the not void is not existent. 

How could the being of the void happen to exist? 

The being of the void by the Great Sage has been expounded. 
To become free from all views. 

If when we again perceive that the void is existent, 

This is what all Buddhas teach not. 

(Sanskrit Text) 

yady asunyam bhavet kirhcit syac sunyarh iti kimcana / 
na kiriicid asty asunyarh ca kutah sunyarh bhavisyati // 
sunyata sarvadrstmarh prokta nihsarnarh jinaih / 
yesarh tu sunyatadrstis tan asadhyam babhasire // 

In the above Chinese Version the translated term named the 
^^being of the void” (^f^) is used throughout two stanzas, the former 
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and the latter. When compared with the Sanskrit Text however, we 
comprehend that the being of the void in the former stanza and that 
of the latter stanza are entirely different in meaning. According to 
the Sanskrit text, the original term of the void which rejected in the 
former stanza is sunyarh (it means ‘‘ the one that is void,’’ and in 
this case the translated term called the being of the void ” is right). 
And the original term, the being of the void, which is commented 
in the latter stanza as the renouncing of views is sunyata (it means 
the nature of the void.” Outside of this stanza, Kumarajiva 
translates them all as or merely Needless to say, this is far 

more an appropriately translated term than By the application 

of both these terms the basic stand-point of the Madhyamika Philosophy 
is clearly revealed. Although the absolute void (sunyata) that has reno¬ 
unced all contrasted prejudices is, of course, a rejection of all things, 
it is not a negatively implied word ending merely in rejection as it is ; 
nor is it again a term indicating such dogmatic stand-point as 
rejecting on one hand and, at the same time, taking on the other its 
opposite thing. It bears a significance which aufhebt our cognition 
and experience in general that holds the relations of contradiction 
and relativity, and includes them as its own concrete contents. 
Moreover, when we throughly comprehend the nature of the void, i. 
e. the stand-point of such synthesis and unity, it is not specially dif¬ 
ferent from the things we rejected hitherto. Thus all negations 
become the affirmations in general, as they are, and the beings be¬ 
come the reality as they are. Herein lies the reason why it is 
said in the Sanron sect that refutation of wrong is the reve¬ 
lation of right and preached that the Eight Negative Characteristics 
are the Middle Path. Therefere the void which is the central idea 
of Madhyamika philosophy possesses together with a negation of all 
beings, a transcendentally cognizable meaning of comprising all 
beings and of synthesizing and uniting all of them, in the absolute 
negation itself. Should we necessarily seek to represent this from 
an empirical stand-point we cannot but conform to the form of logic 
called The negation of neagation.” The reason why Nagarjuna, 
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as afore-mentioned, frequently applied the logic of two-fold negation 
or rejection called the '^non-existence and not non-existence’’ is suc¬ 
cumbed, in the final analysis, to the dialectic of seeking to explain 
from an empirical stand-point the void that transcends our cognition 
and is devoid of possession. Hereupon, he presented the logi¬ 
cal foundation of the Middle Path and Right View which ren¬ 
ders possible the interpenetration of all beings and reality, and 
the interpenetration of the present existence and Nirvapa. The 
logic in which Nagarjuna thus affirmed all beings as they were, that 
he once rejected and evoked the interpenetration of both could not 
be conceived to be wholly without relationship with the following 
logic of the Upanisad : In case the Upanisad explains the substra¬ 
tum or entity, the Atman, from an empirical stand-point it rejects all 
the phenomena in general; and, at the same time, in case it dis¬ 
cusses on the ground of the stand-point of the substratum itself, it 
maintained there is not one thing that is not the Atman and affirmed 
all phenomena in general as being the truth. As regards the appli¬ 
cation of this type of logic, Nagarjuna would perhaps have been 
enlightened by the Upanisad. Concerning this interpenetrative 
stand-point moreover, I will further treat of later when we study the 
theory of realism of the Madhyamika philosophy. Therefore, I 
shall now confine myself only to delineate that the principle of the 
Middle Path was applied by Nagarjuna to elucidate the fundamental 
stand-point of the Madhyamika philosophy. 
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I One Vehicle, the Buddhist Ideal. 

1 Essential features of the Original Buddhism.!) 

Buddhism in India is chiefly concerned with the enlightenment 
of humanity, which is to be shared by all mankind and does not be¬ 
long exclusively to those of any special rank, such as the high, the 
rich, the wise, the monk or priest, etc. The only restrictiones are 
virtue, conduct, spiritual enlightenment or faith, not birth, rank or 
race. Hence all alike, from members of royal families to ministers 
and peasants, from Brahmans to Sudras and servants, belong equally 
to this spiritual brotherhood. 

If we recall the fact that Sakyamuni preached this doctrine of 
equality day by day for about forty-five years, and that consequently 
his followers in his own day were drawn not only from all castes and 
ranks, but even from different tribes and nations. We can readily 
understand the main features of Buddhism. This, the ideal of Bud¬ 
dhism, we call Ekayana or the One Vehicle, meaning thereby that 
in religion there is only one universal brotherhood. All beings are 
to be brought without exception into the all-embracing way of sal¬ 
vation and enlightenment. 

Besides holy disciples or co-workers, who practised the monas¬ 
tic life of simplicity, celibacy, mendicancy, co-operation and equa¬ 
lity, the spirit of mutual sympathy and love of fraternity, and general 
pity and compassion to all sentient beings, Buddha’s brotherhood or 
Sahgha embraced various kinds of lay disciples with absolute faith 
who much more took refuge in Buddha’s personality while pursuing 
their ordinary ways of living. While the holy groups contained 
great Brahman philosophers, preachers, poets—such as Sariputra, 
Maudgalyayana, Mahakasyapa, Purriamaitrayani-putra, Vahgisa, 

1) Maliayana Buddhism by Shoson Miyamoto (Religions of the Empire, a 
Conference on Some Living Religions v^ithin the Empire pp. 176-197) 
London 1925. 
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Pin^ola-Bharadvaja—members of royal and aristocratic families—such 
as Aniruddha, Mahakatyayana, his cousin Ananda, his aunt Maha- 
prajapatl Gautami, his wife Yasodhara—and members of Vaisya or 
agricultural and trade class—such as Subhuti, Revata, Rastrapala, 
Utpalavarpa. Moreover among the lay disciples there were Maha- 
nama, King Prasenajit, Queen Mallika, Princess Sri-Mala, King 
Ajatasatru, Sudatta, Visakha, Jivaka, Citra, etc. And if we consider 
the holy disciples in the light of their former careers, we find two 
conspicuous groups ; firstly, those who formerly belonged to the 
Brahman caste, some being once leaders of certain prevailing reli¬ 
gious schools, some great philosophers and scholars, others great 
poets ; secondly, those who belonged to the royal or ruling class, not 
only Buddha’s aunt, wife, son and cousins, but other former kings 
or sons of aristocracy. In addition to these two groups, those who 
were once millionaires, farmers, peasants, trademen, barbers, ser¬ 
vants, etc. may be regarded as the third group, in which there 
were also many distinguished characters. On the other hand, 
the holy groups may be regarded as being composed partly of those 
who are most versed in Scriptures or in the Monastic Rules and Re¬ 
gulations, or of those who devote themselves to the practice of con¬ 
templation or are chiefly concerned in preaching Dharma. 

2 Japan, the country of Mahayana Buddhism. 

In saying this, I wish to suggest that to understand fully the Ma¬ 
hayana Buddhism we must not forget the fact that the Original Bud¬ 
dhism was really a community of a many-sided nature, including many 
distinguished characters among its members, whose influence played 
a great part in moulding later Buddhism. Moreover, Buddhism, 
absorbing all these many-sided features, in course of time realized its 
universal applicability as a religion, a moral teaching, a philosophy, an 
art and a mysticism, assuming an immense variety of forms according 
to the current thoughts of various national propensities of the whole 
of Asia. Mahayana Buddhism in particular played a great part in the 
civilisation of China, Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, Korea and Japan. 
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Prince Shotoku (574—622 A.D.), a contemporary of Augustine 
of Canterbury and of Mohammed of Arabia, was the real founder of 
Japanese civilization having established the Japanese Constitution for 
the first time, known as the Constitution in Seventeen Articles or 
Jushichijo Kempo. Buddhism was brought to Japan by missionaries 
from Korea in the the year of the reign of Kinmei Tenno (1198, 
538 A.D.2)) Half a century later. Prince Shotoku expounded the ideal 
of One Vehicle of the Truth^^ and of the enlightened spirit of 
humanity. The doctrine of One Vehicle which leads everyone to 
Buddhahood, well conformed with Japanese nationality. Thereby 
Prince Shotoku adopting this Ekayana ideal, made efforts to elucidate 
the moral and spiritual relation between sovereign and subjects, 
between the superior and his subordinates."^^ 

Japan, the country ruled by Emperors of one and the same Dy¬ 
nasty through the ages, enjoys a nationality unrivalled in the world. 
She holding high up the ideal of Tkkun-banmin’ or the sole rulership 
of Mikado and nation as family, forms the most fertile soil in the world 
for the realization of the Ekayana ideal. Buddhism thereby has 
been moulded and cultivated in unique form as being a world and 
national religion. Japan, the Country of the Rising Sun of the 
East facing the Pacific Ocean, where the East and West meet each 
other in every way, is entrusted with a mission not only to secure the 
peace of Asia, but to enlighten the world. 

2) Study of the History of Japanese Buddhism (in Japanese) by Yusetsu Fu- 
jiwara p. 32 Tokyo 1938. 

3) The Essentia] Character of Japanese Buddhism, with speciai reference to 
the traditional line from Prince Shotoku down to Dengyo Daishi (in Japa¬ 
nese) by Shoson Miyamoto (The Journal of Buddhist Study Vol. II No. 5 
pp. 13-61) Tokyo 1938. 

4) History of Japanese Religion by Masaharu Anesaki, p. 60 The Constitu¬ 
tion laid special stress upon moral and spiritual harmony between sovereign 
and subjects, between the superior and his subordinates, which was pro¬ 
pounded to be the essential basis of national life and government. The ru 
lership of a single monarch implied the equality of all people, just as faith 
in the unique personality of Buddha as the saviour of all mankind presup¬ 
posed the intrinsic value and destiny of every individual to be in communion 
with him.” London 1930 
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II Doctrine of Not-Self and Middle Way. 

1 Undetermined questionsS) and the limit of 
metaphysical speculation. 

Are the world (and the soul) eternal, not eternal, (both^ 
neither) ? Are the world (and the soul) infinite, not infinite, both, 
neither ? Is the soul identical with body, different, (both, neither) ? 
Is a Tathagata (a released person) existent after death, non-existent, 
both, neither ? 

These issues are called ^ the 10 questions ’ or ^the 14 questions ’ 
which are often made the basis of a discourse among disciples and 
in which Buddha gives reasons for refusing to answer them. It is 
not really on the truth of any of these alternative speculations that 
the practice of the religious life depends. He says : There is still 
birth, there is old age, there is death, grief, lamentation, suffering, 
sorrow, and despair, of which I preach the destruction even in this 
present life. Therefore, bear in mind what I have not determined 
these speculative questions as being undkermined. And why have 
I not determined them ? Because they are not useful, do not belong 
to the principle of the religious life, and do not tend to revulsion, 
absence of passion, cessation, tranquility, insight, enlightment. Nir¬ 
vana. What I have specially taught is ill, its origin, its cessation, 
and the path that leads to its cessation. And why have I taught 
this ? Because this is u.seful, belongs to the religious life, and tends 
to revulsion, absence of passion, cessation, tranquility, insight, en¬ 
lightment, Nirvana. 

He knows that an answer for these speculative questions tends 
to be partial, contradictory, and fruitless. Thus these questions are 

5) The undetermined questions are common to both Hmayana and Mahayana. 
About the 14 questions, see Nagarjuna’s commentary on the Mahaprajha* 
paramita-sutra, Vols. II, XV. XXV. LXX etc. (Nanjio 1169) In the Pali 
Canon the 14 questions are reduced 10 questions. 

6) Cula-maluhkya-sutta, Majjh. No. 62, Vol. I. p. 431 
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left undetermined (avyakata) by Buddha. It seems that he takes the 
view of the supremacy of religious and practical reason over meta¬ 
physical speculations. 

2 The doctrine of Not-Self and Annihilationism. 

In the Sutta of the Simile of the Snake/^ the doctrine of Not- 
Self is stated: But, if the self and something belonging to the self 
are not to be got at as true and real, then opinion as to these things: 
—that the world, that the self, that after death I shall be permanent, 
stable, eternal, no liable to change and that I shall persist so for ever 
—is not this, monks, wholly completely a fool-thing ? ’’ 

Here it is : the body is not the self. Were now the body the 
self, it would not reduce to hindrance ; it might get to say : Thus 
let the body become for me; thus let the body not become for me. 
But inasmuch as the body is not self, therefore does the body con¬ 
duce to hindrance and does not get to say : Thus let the body be¬ 
come for me, thus let the body not become for me. Inasmuch as 
the body is impermanent, the body is ill and liable to change as it 
is seen, is it fitting to consider that which is impermanent, ill and 
liable to change as, ' This is mine ; I am this ; this is for me the 
self ’ ? No, it is not. Then this wording about the body is repeated 
for feeling, perception, activities and mind. 

Now whatever body, whatever feeling, perception, activities, 
mind there be, whether it be past, future, present, internal or ex¬ 
ternal, gross or subtle, low or excellent, far or near : all body, all 
feeling and so on, should be viewed as it really has come, with right 
wisdom, thus : in these words : ^ It is not mine; this one am I not; 

this one is not for me the self.’ 

This is the stereotyped wording of ' Not-Self ’ in the Agama. 
Thus Buddha clearly asserts that all compounds are impermanent, all 
compounds are all ill, all things are not self and that everything 

7) Alagadopama-sutta, Majjh. No. 22, Vol. I p. 139. cf. Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Sakya p. 374, London 1931. A Manual of Buddhism p. 140 
London 1932. 
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which has an origin has also a cessation. It appears in effect as the 
belief that all that exists is unabiding presentation, deprived of any 
reality through the voidness of any persisting self or own-being, and 
that the whole is a process of becoming. 

Buddha contends that the reality of the absolute such as self, 
world, Tathagata is logically indemonstrable, but never does he assert 
that the self has no existence. But inspite of undetermination of 
such issues, eventually the teaching of not-self has gained in Bud¬ 
dhism. And in the later analyst’s expounding, the stress has been 
laid in the negation of ihe persisting agent, being said There is no 
doer, only doing; a way, but no wayfarer,” while ^not self’ in the 
context simply meant not seeing body or mind as self. 

It is really a critical point in the Buddhist teaching, resulting 
in the accusation of nihilism. The accusers look only on half of the 
doctrine of transitoriness, not self, voidness, Nirvapa, passing over 
the underlying truth of reality. And Buddhists, though they look 
things ’ inconsistency and unreality, are ever untiring to pursue 
moral and religious practices for their perfect enlightment. An ur- 
dent faith in the necessity of self-mastery,^^ a keen sense of the im¬ 
portance of endeavour of energy, of effort, an untiring pursuit of 
the perfect attainment of the six virtues and of the acquiring of 
omniscience in every possible form, such these moral and religious 
practices which are essential to Buddhism, should be here taken into 
consideration. 

3 Buddha’s protest to the accusation of Nihilism. 

In the system of the later Indian orthodox schools. Buddhism 
is usually classed with nastika or heretic who professes nihilistic view. 
But it is very interesting that in the same Sutta^^ above quoted, Bud- 

8) Buddhism, The Fountain Head of Intellect by J. Takakusu p. 29. “The 
theory of the causation of Karma, which Is the fundamental principle of 
Buddhism, meaning the preservation of the influence of Karma caused by 
our will, is said to be the ‘will-at-heart theory.’ ” 

9) Cf. The History of Buddhist Thought by E. Thomas p. 125, London 
1933. 
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dha firmly tries to repudiate the charge of annihilationism. There 
Buddha is made to say that not all the gods with Indra, Brahma, and 
Pajapati are able to track out a monk with mind released and say, 
there rests the consciousness of a Tathagata.’^ Because Buddha 
says that a Tathagata is untraceable in this world/' Here Buddha 
being accused of nihilism vindicates his point of view. Some as¬ 
cetics and brahmins accuse me wrongly, baselessly, falsely, and 
groundlessly, saying that the ascetic Gotama is a nihilist (venayika), 
and preaches the annihilation (uccheda), destruction (vinasa) and 
non-existence (vibhava) of an existent being. That is what I am not 
and do not affirm. Both previously and now I preach ill and the 
cessation of ill." 

The problem of the continued existence of a Tathagata after 
death is in the ultimate issue just the same, as that of existence of a 
self, and the wording of ^ not-got-at ' is also applied to the former. 
In the Sutta of Yamaka,^®^ the problem that whether a Tathagata is 
existing in body etc. or apart, or that whether a Tathagata consists 
of body etc. or existing without any of them, is questioned and ans¬ 
wered. There is no loophole left for asserting the existence of a 
Tathagata either within or beyond the five constituents such as body 
etc. And conclusion is that: a Tathagata cannot be got at as 
existing in this world in truth and reality." 

Further from the earlier Canon, the systems which deal with 
life either purely materialistically or are fatalistic, or deny the pos¬ 
sibility of knowledge, evoke most serious opposition from Buddha. 
Just the same opposition is taken by Buddha to any view of the two- 
ends. Buddha says that ' everything is '—this is one end, ' every¬ 
thing is not’ is another end, the truth is the middle which he holds 
good for the way to the uttermost welfare. It is said in the First 
Sermon that avoiding two ends, that is, self-indulgence and self-mor¬ 
tification, Buddha has gained the Middle Way, which produces 
insight and knowledge, and tends to calm, to higher knowledge, 
enlightenment, Nirvapa. 


10) Yamaka, Samy,. XXII 85, Vol. Ill p. 109. 
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4 The doctrine of not-got-at and Middle Way^*) 

This ^ not-got-at ’ doctrine is apt to give rise to the charge of 
annihilation. We know that there were many such accusers not 
only at the Buddha’s time and thereafter in India, but among modern 
European scholars. To whom I would like to call their attention 
to the teaching of Middle Way which Buddha expounded in the First 
Sermon^^^ and has become of the most essential teaching through¬ 
out the whole history of Buddhist thought. The Middle Way is 
the right way of faring in our daily life, not approaching either end. 

Standing on this principle, let us regard a matter of undeter¬ 
mination ! It seems that Buddha exhorts disciples to be philosophi¬ 
cal enough to recognize the limit of philosophy. Next as regards 
the doctrine of not-self, it means that it is called all wrong to see 
body and mind as self, thereby Buddha admonishes disciples of the 
enlightening religious moment in the daily life as a whole. Even the 
doctrine of * non-self ’ or ^ non-being ’ in the later Buddhism should 
not be meant an assertion of non-existence or annihilation, as it 
would result in grasping one end of the two, both of which are 
equally to be avoided. The two ends should be elevated and sym- 
thesized so as to bring about the highest ideal by the Middle Way. 

11 ) Study of Ultimate Middle, the conception of ‘ Abhidharma * viewed from the 
standpoint of ‘ Ultimate Middle ’ (in Japanese) by Shoson Miyamoto 
(Commemoration Volume, the 25th Anniversary of the Foundation of th^ 
Professorship of Science of Religion in Tokyo Imperial University pp. 421-512) 
Tokyo 1930. 

Content; Chapter I. ‘ Ultimate Middle Way ’ or ‘ Konpon-chu ’ : the 
fundamental Buddhist principle. Section 1. ‘Ultimate Middle’ as a 
criterion of ‘Essential Buddhism.’ Section 2. The Standpoint of 
‘Ultimate Middle’ and scientific study of Buddhism. Section 3. The 
meaning of ‘Middle.’ Section 4. Konpon-Chii and Chu-ron. Section 5. 
Miila-saddharma, Miila-prajna and Madhyama-mula. 

Chapter II. The real meaning of Abhidharmaj matrka and kaya-sastra, 
mula-siitra and mula-karika. 

Chapter III. Abhidharmic criticism as a constructive power of Essen¬ 
tial Buddhism. 

(Commemoration Volume, pp. 315-323 Tokyo, The Herald Press, Ltd. 1934) 

12) The Discourse of setting in motion the wheel of the Doctrine or Dham- 
macakkappavattanasutta, Sarny. LVI 11, Vol. V p. 420 (Tathagatena vutta I) 
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The teaching of Middle Way, as said here to be Eight-fold Path, 
is the New Word taught by Buddha in order to reform such pre¬ 
vailing systems of materialism, nihilism and intellectual sophistry 
etc. as for instance enumerated in ths Sutta of the net of Brahma. 
This Sutta claims to include some sixty-two subjects in its net. This 
new tesching of Buddha indicates the better way in which a man should 
walk in life, and the practical ideals for the sake of the enlightenment 
of humanity. It is of a synthetic nature, avoiding two ends, yet 
leaves them not in destruction. 

Ill Voidness and Middle Way by Nagarjuna. 

I Is Madhyamika Nihilist ? 

It is very well known that the Madhyamaka-karika or the Verses 
on Middle by Nagarjuna^^^ is the most important work on the doctrine 
of the Void. His school is named the Madhyamika or the followers 
of the doctrine of Middle Way after the Text. Thus both his work 
and his school are called after the original teaching of Middle Way 
taught by Buddha in the First Sermon, nevertheless Nagarjuna and 
his followers are generally regarded as the exponent of Voidness. 
Moreover they are even charged with thorough nihilism. It is quite 
a surprising thing that they are standing in the same situation as 
Buddha is, who in spite of teaching of Middle Way is accused 
of annihilationism. 

Why is it? To shed light on a matter just as it is, though the 
investigation is quite neglected, is, to my opinion, a most important 
task. Now I ought to proceed to expound the doctrine of Voidness 
in his book on Middle, yet from which I should refrain, as there is 
contained a special article on the philosophy of Madhyamika in this 
volume. And thereby I should expound it chiefly from other sources. 

13) Chu-ron, Pingala’s Commentary on Nagarjiina’s Original Verses on Middle, 
traslated by Kiimarajiva, Nanjio 1179 (cf. Nanjio 1185, 1316) 

Prasannapada, Madhyamaka-vrtti, Candrakirti’s Commentary on Nagarjiina’s 
Verses, published by L. de la Vallee Poussin, St. Petersburg 1913 
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2 Opposing tendencies and dialectic syntheticism. 

a. Two opposing tendencies, the Mahasahghikas and Sarvas- 
tivadins. 

The Sarvastivadins recognize some inconsistency in the Buddha’s 
teaching and consequently hold an existence of imperfect sutras or 
neyartha. Nagarjuna also admits the same, but his conclusion is a 
quite different one. It is natural for the former to regard Buddha 
more from the human side, since they try to look at things from an 
empirical and traditional point of view. On the other hand, the 
Mahasahghikas and Vibhajyas tend to be rather rationalistic and 
their way of looking at things is always idealistic, and these idealistic 
tendencies lead them to emphasize the more godly side of Sakyamuni 
and to regard him as a personification of the absolute reality of the 
Universe, i.e. the Dharma-kaya and Sambhoga-kaya, if I may use 
the terminology of the later development, as the idea is already shown 
by them, although its elaborate classification was accomplished by 
later Mahayana scholars. 

In the same way their idealism produces the theory of original 
purity of mind or citta-prakrti-prabhasvara and their interpretation of 
religious psychology tends to be more rational. 

We know that these two great opposing tendences gave rise to 
so many groups and schools in the Kathavatthu or Points of Contro¬ 
versy and I-bu-shu-rin-ron or Origin and Doctrines of the Early 
Indian Buddhist Schools (Nanjio 1286), and I mention some other 
aspects from the Mahavibhasa*'’^ which are not found in the above 
two books and consequently are not yet known to many scholars. I 
now proceed to describe in the following chapters how Nagarjuna 
faced these different schools and opinions. 

b. Seeming contradictory teaching of Buddha and 3 ways to 
look at it: Pe]a, Abhidharma, and Sunyata.^^^ 

14 ) Abliidharma-niahavlbhasa-sastra, Nanjio 1263 

15 ) Daichido-ron or Mahaprajnaparamita-sutra-sastra (Nanjio 1169) Vol. XVIII 
It is generally called Dairon or Great Text and also called Malmyana- 
sastra. Taisho XXV p. 192 ff. 
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Nagarjuna also admits that there are various teachings among 
sutras^ one expounds existence and another non-existence; one ex¬ 
pounds permanency and another transitoriness; one expounds suffer¬ 
ing and another happiness; one expounds self and another non-self; 
one expounds causality of moral law and another non-causation; 
consequently unintelligent people regard these aspects as contradictory 
and wrong. But intelligent people regarding them in three ways 
observe that there is no contradiction in the Buddha’s teaching, the 
immensity of which is like the great ocean, since it varies because 
it responds to meet the needs of people of various characteristics 
and desires.” 

What he meant by three ways is as follows: (1) Pela or Phela 
or Pitaka. (2) Abhidharma. (3) Sunyata. According to him Pela 
consists of 3,200,000 words and was composed by Mahakatyayana in 
the Buddha’s time, but later owing to the short life and inferior 
capasity for recitation to posterity, some scholer who attained the 
bodhi celected 384,000 or about 320,000 words, and it was still observ¬ 
ed in South India in his day. 

c. What is Pela.? 

The way of Pela in South India is chiefly used in making com¬ 
parison of things and in classifying them by similarity and is not that 
of Abhidharma. If anyone resorts to this way of Pela, his discus¬ 
sion will become ^endless’. ^Mugu’ here may be anavastha or non¬ 
finality of proposition, but literally it may be also interpreted as 
inexhaustible (resources). 

There are many ways of Pe]a such as 'following the characteris¬ 
tic’ or laksana-anusara, ' way of destroying ’ or pratipaksepa, etc. 

For instance if it is said that "all the evil deed must not be done, 
all the good should be done, purify one’s own mind, this is what 
Buddha taught,” then while saying purify one’s own mind one can see 
all sorts of mental activities, because they belong to the same faculty 
and take the same object. This is just the same as in expounding 
four contemplations of the subjective and objective or smrtyupa- 
sthana, therein 4 moral efforts or samyak-prahana, 4 supernatural 
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powers or rddhipada, 5 sense perceptions or indriya, 5 religious 
efforts or bala are already implied. And this is also like Buddha 
who, while referring to four satyas, sometimes only mentions one 
satya, sometimes two, sometimes three. For instance in the gatha 
or verse which Asvajit expounded to Sariputra: 

Of things that arise from causes. Their causes and also their 
cessation, Our Teacher, the Great Sage thus teaches the truth 
of reality. 

There are only three satyas mentioned, but the marga-satya is im¬ 
plied in it, just as when one member of a family commits a crime, 
then the whole family would be condemned. Such is the ' following 
the characteristic.’ 

When we speak of medicine, we imply disease; when we are 
sick, we resort to medicine, just so, when we observe ' four perver¬ 
sions’ or viparyasa, then we realize four contemplative powers to get 
rid of them. Thus we infer the means from the objects. Such is 
the ^ way of destroying passion.’ 

Nagarjuna criticizes this way of Pela and says that its discussion 
becomes endless or anavastha and one falls into the wrong view of 
‘ existence-cum-nonexistence ’ or satasatpaksa or bhavabhava. 

3 The Voidness or SQnyata of the Nihilists 
and the true Sunyata of Mahayana. 

a. The Sunyata-criticism. 

As to Abhidharma, he points out its fallacy of ‘ existence ’ and 
as to Sunyata, he shows here his strong disapproval of the nihilistic 
view of Sunyata. To the people who regard him only as ^ Nihilist,’ 
this passage will be utterly surprising. Here Abhidharma and Su¬ 
nyata seem to correspond to two ends. 

He mentions Sunyata from various point of view. Firstly, he 
quotes the Sutra of King Bimbisara who bids Buddha welcome to 
explain the voidness of person or pudgala-sunyata, the greater Sutra of 
sunyata to explain the voidness of own-being or dharma-svabhava- 
^unyata, and the Sutra of the net of Brahma to criticise the fourfold 
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argument or catuhkotika of ‘is/ ‘is not’ both, and neither which 
concerns the matter of the world and self. The point of his criticism 
is that there is always an error in the argument which proceeds from 
a one-sided view, but is not carried through by the syntheistic dialectic. 
Every proposition or argument can be posited on its own merit, but 
when we examine the true nature of reality, such merit is nothing 
but merely partial and only perfected by the criticism of sunyata- 
relativism and of prajna-paramita-dialectic. Prajna-paramita here 
means the perfection of wisdom. 

b. Three kinds of nihilistic Sunyata^^^ 

This is his discussion from the point of view of the theory of 
knowledge. But secondly he discriminates his sunyata-theory from 
mere nihilistic sunyata and shows his earnest desire to defend the 
morality. 

He mentions three kinds of nihilistic view: first, the one which 
negates the future fruit of good and evil deeds though perceives there 
is good and evil, negates the causal effect, though does not deny the 
existence of cause and effect, and negates future life, though does 
not deny the present life; second, the one which negates both result 
and cause, future and present, but does not deny everything; third, 
the one which denies everything and is utterly nihilistic. These are 
the so-called ‘ annihilationism ’ or uccheda-vadas. 

c. The Mahayana-sunyata; the negation of negation and the 
foundation of morality. 

But Mahayana-sunyata-vadins or Mahayanist’s voidness, he says, 
do not destroy things like that. They hold the relativism of sunyata 
and know that there is nothing in the world which is definite, but 
their argument is not for argument’s sake, that is quite free from 
sophistory or nisprapanca. Their theory of knowledge is always 
established on the ground of morality and religious discipline. Their 
Sunyata is the outcome of ‘ ai ’ or love, while sunyata of the nihilist 
is not. 


16) Ibid. pp. 193, 194 
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Goodwill or maitrl, compassion or karuna, sympathy fin joy) or 
mudita, and absence of impartiality or upeksa, such as these four are 
no doubt immeasurable virtues or apramana, but being only idealistic 
and subjective, their actuality is not certain and depends on circums¬ 
tances. So, even these virtues, though they are really the way of 
purification, cannot be compared with the wisdom of true-sunyata, 
still less can such sunyata of nihilists. 

The sunyata of wicked people is nothing but nihilistic. They 
talk sunyata with their mouth, but they make love, they are passionate, 
they are conceited, they are stupid, they deceive themselves. In 
other words, they do not experience it. The Sunyata of the Maha- 
yanist, on the other hand, undergoes the further stage of ‘ negation 
of negation ’ or kuku-sanmai or sunyata-sunyata. Nihilism is only 
onesided argument while Mahayana is syntheistic dialectic guided 
by morality. That is why the state of mind of the Mahayanist is as 
undisturbable as the sky which cannot be spoilt by smoke or made 
wet by rain. 

The people of Mahayana-sunyata, since they perform acts of 
charity, observe morality, practice meditation, are very kind, gentle, 
nice, and free. The Nihilists are just like country-people who, not 
previously knowing salt see noble people using salt during the meal 
and hear that the salt makes food tasty, and thinking that if the salt 
causes food to be tasty, then the taste of salt must be nice, and so 
eat a mouthful of salt, and screwing up the mouth blame the noble 
saying, ^How could you say that salt makes food tasty .? The noble 
answers,’ Stupid fellow! It is the measurement and moderation 
that makes food nice; how can you eat salt by itself’ The stupid 
people hear the teaching of negation or sunyata, but without observ¬ 
ing moral and religious works, they only wish to realize the theory of 
negation and become really wicked. 

The criticism against the nihilist is also expressed in the Verses 
on Middlle. He says such Nihilists destroy the causality, morality, 
and also convention of the world. They, being unable to understand 
the real meaning of ^negation of negation,’ simply torture themselves 
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with this theory of Sunyata. They hurt themselves stupidly, just like 
anyone who is not yet skilled in incantation, will not succeed to catch 
a snake. Nagarjuna came out of this difficulty by his theory of nega¬ 
tion of negation’ and the theory of two kinds of truth, that is, veiled 
or conventional truth fsarhvrti-satyaj and truth in the highest sense 
(paramartha-satya). 

He also says that ^Though void yet it is not ended, though existing 
yet it is not permanent; karma and its reward are not disappearing, 
this is called the Buddha’s teaching;” that the Great Sage preached 
the void, for the abandoning of false views, if one again holds the 
views that the void exists, this is not the teaching of the Buddha”. 

Nagarjuna thus explaining the true-sunyanta gives the eyes of 
criticism to morality to see the reality and equips the legs of moral 
conduct for the theory of knowledge to stand firm on its legs. 

d. His criticism and the contemporary schools. 

Nagarjuna concludes this passage by saying that for anyone who 
enters into such three ways as Peja, Abhidharma, and Sunyata, there 
is no difficulty to solve the above seeming contradiction in Buddha’s 
teaching, and the synthetic dialectic of Prajnaparamita is the real 
means of solving it. Because if one who, apart from this synthetic 
dialectic, enters into the way of Abhidharma, he will commit the 
error of ‘affirmation,’ and if he enters into the way of Sunyata, he 
will commit the error of negation, and if he enters into the way of 
Pela he will commit the error of both. His crititism is in fact that 
of Middle Way by catuhkotika. 

Therefore when these three ways are synthesized by the 
dialectic power of prajnaparamita, there is true aspect of the Maha- 
yana theory within them. Thus Nagarjuna, criticizing the method 
of other schools, digested them and synthesized them all into his 
system. And since the Abhidharma is that of the Vaibhasikas and 
the way of Sunyata is that of the Mahasanghikas and of Andhakas, 
and the way of Peja is perhaps that of Vibhajyas in South India, 
his criticism of the above three ways is the criticism of all the exis¬ 
ting tendencies of his time among the Buddhist schools in India. 
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IV Negation and the Truth of Reality. 

1. Dialectic nature of negative proposition. 

His negativism is not a mere agnosticism but a criticism of theo¬ 
retical reason. I'he negative proposition leads to a higher stage. 
The infinite reveals itself through negation. The dialectic nature 
of the negative proposition is most important in philosophy. Even 
in Logic, both subject and predicate is distributed in the universal 
negative proposition while in the universal affirmative proposition the 
predicate is still undistributed. This nature of the negative proposi¬ 
tion is the real foundation of the higher affirmative proposition. 

2. The three aspects of Sunyata. 

a. Negativism and transcendentality. 

From this we can see the meaning of Sunyata-theory. Nagarjuna 
says that Sunyata is the first truth of the reality and the innermost 
secrecy of the enlightenment and the only way to Nirvana ; there 
is no other way than this.’’^^^ 

1 shall briefly show the three aspects of the Sunyata-theory of 
Nagarjuna. 

Firstly, it is the negation of the finite, complete, one-sided na¬ 
ture of the affirmative proposition, such as oneness or otherness, 
production or destruction, going or coming, permanence or non¬ 
permanence. Because of this nature of 'transcending’ or 'elimination’ 
or ' negation ’ which is another name of Sunyata, the Prajnaparamita 
can be called the Perfection of Knowledge. In the ' Eight Noes 
of the Verses on Middle this aspect can be noticed. Henceforth 

17) Ibid. p. 334 (Vol. XXVII) 

18) HHppii or Eight-Noes, Neither generation nor extinction, neither perman¬ 
ence nor cessation, neither identity nor difference, neither coming in not 
going out. He who can expound these issues will well put an end to di¬ 
verting discussions. I bow my head in worship of Buddha, the best of all 
exponents.” 
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Asanga regards these ^ Eight Noes ’ as the nucleus of the Verses. 

b. Negation of Negation. 

Secondly, the Sunyata is not for the sake of Sun3^ata itself, it is 
only the method to penetrate into the unceasing reality. It is the 
process of the dialectic. Nagarjuna Saji’S that ‘Sunyata is also unat¬ 
tainable.’ The 9th verse of Chapter XIII Karmakaraka-parlksa or 
Investigation of the Act and the Agent says : “The Great Sage 
preached the Void, for the abandoning of (false) views ; if one again 
holds the view that the Void exists, he will be called unteachable. ” 

c. Revelation of reality and Sunyata. 

Thirdly, by the Sunyata the reality can reveal its true nature. 
That is why it is said that svabhava-sunyata or the voidness of own¬ 
being is for the ‘revelation of absolute reality ’. In Chapter XVIII 
Maha^^ana of the Sutra of Prajnaparamita;^^^ 18 kinds of Sunyata are 
explained and every Sunyata is founded on the true nature of reality. 
The Sunyata is the method for the attainrrtent of dharmata or 
the actual nature of things. After the elimination of the finite par¬ 
tial view of affirmation the elimination itself will also be eliminated. 
It is devoid of thought-construction or nirvikalpa. Thus negating 
two extremities it is equated with Middle Way. By these 18 
sunyatas one can save others with great sympathy. One who 
attaches merit to his own virtues is liable to fall just like fire in 
hay is easy to extinguish, but one who grasps the Sunyata cannot be 
shaken just like water, if it burns, nothing can extinguish it. 

d. All embracing power of Sunyata. 

The reason why Bodhisattva can hold the firm belief in the 
truth of reality of things, which have non-origination (anutpattika- 
dharma-ksanti) is because of the constructive and synthetic nature of 
Sunj^ata. In Chapter XXIV Arya-satya of the Verses on Middle, it is 
said that by this Sunyata everything can be perfected ; if one departs 
from this Sunyata, nothing can be perfected.” 


19) Ibid. p. 393 ff. (VoJ. XLVI, XVII) 
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3 Abstracted ideas and the immediate actuality. 

The relativism of this Sunyata-criticism is clearly noticeable in 
his revealing the dharmata by negating the realistic view of the people 
about our ideas, such as going, the gone and the goer fin Chapter II); 
seeing, the seen (or object) and the seer (III and XIV); passion, 
things exciting passion and the passionate (VI); burning, the burnable 
and fire (X); sense, perception, the object and the agent (IX); 
action, deed, and the agent (VIII) ; the cause, the result, and the 
cause of the cause (VII); characteristic, the characterised, and the 
characteriser (V).^^^ 

The idea of subject cannot exist apart from the object, and both 
cannot exist apart from the actuality. These are the ideas which 
are only the abstraction of reality but not the reality itself. They 
exist as psychological abstractions but they are not the reality itself. 
What Nagarjuna intended to reveal is the directness of dharmata. 
But he sometimes mixes what is psychological and what is logical, 
and consequently gives the impression of confusion to the people 
who do not know the whole range of his theory. 

4 Sunyata and Middle Way. 

Therefore, the theory of the existence of the effect in the cause 
or satkaryavada and the non-existence of the effect in the cause or 
asatkaryavada are only a one-sided view, the real nature of dharmata 
cannot be expressed by such a one-sided view, both are partially true 
but not complete. The object of Nagarjuna’s sunyata-relativism is 
to remove this partiality and raise both to a higher degree. That is 
why for him even the idea of Tathagata, or of Nirvana is not real 
if it be isolated from the actuality. It has only a relative value. If 
there is no attribution of reality to Nirvapa and no withdrawal of 

20) The Verses on Middle (see footnote 13) Chapter II The Going and Coming ; 
Chap. Ill The Six Senses ; Chap. XIV The Union ; Chap. VI The Pas¬ 
sions and the Passionate ; Chap. X The Burning and the Burnable ; Chap. 
IX The Person ; Chap. VIII The Act and the Agent. 
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samsara, not the finest distinction is in thought found between them. 
The Mahayanists live in and through their own actual life and rea¬ 
lize that there is in ultimate sense no difference between samsara and 
Nirvariu. 

Buddha says in the Agama ^‘He who sees dependent hap¬ 
pening sees Dharma; he who sees Dharma sees dependent hap¬ 
pening He who sees Dharma sees me (Buddha); he who sees 
me (Buddha) sees Dharma In the same wording, it will be said 
that he who sees Sunyata sees Middle Way ; he who sees Middle 
Way sees Sunyata ; and that he who sees Sunyata and Middle Way 
sees the truth of Interdependence, Dharma and Buddha. 

The reality reveals itself only when people do not cling to the 
abstracted realities but see it in an immediate actuality.For him 
the passing show of interdependent-origination or pratityasamutpada 
itself is the reality and the Middle Way or madhyama-pratipad^^^ is 
the method to intuition and penetration of it. (1939. 2. 20) 


21) Majjh. No. 28 Mahaliatthipadopama-sutta Vol. I p. 191. Sarny. XXII .87 
Vakkali Vol. Ill p. 120. 

22) Zen Buddhism and its Influence on Japanese Culture by Daisetz T. Suzuki, 
p. 235 With Zen all these are swept aside as something veiling our insight 
into the nature of life and reality. Zen leads us into a realm of Emptiness 
or Void where no conceptualism prevails, where rootless trees grow and a 
most refreshing breeze sweeps all over the ground. ” Kyoto 1938. 

23) Nagarjuna describes every possible two ends and Middle Way and con¬ 
nects this Middle Way with the truth of non-duality or advaya of Pra- 
jnaparamita and shows that the pratityasamutpada is dliarinata. See Ibid. p. 
370 (Vol. XLIII) 



DEVELOPPEMENT DE L’IDEE DE 
BODHISATTVA 


Par 

Ryujo Yam ad a 

Professeur a PUniversite Imperiale de Tohoku 

1. Bodhisattva, comme Tldee 
centrale du Grand Vehicule. 

Le boudehisme du Grand Vehicule a ete perfectionne par Nag;ar- 
juna et Vasubandhu. Apres etre devenu la base du bouddhisme chi- 
nois, le Grand Vehicule a fieuri merveilleusement au Japon. Le 
bouddhisme du Petit Vehicule a ete appele, par les partisans du Grand 
Vehicule, le vehicule des Sravakas (auditeurs). Et le Grand Vehi¬ 
cule correspond au vehicule des Bodhisattvas. Assurement Pappel- 
lation de petit vehicule” ne vient pas des partisans du bouddhisme 
d’Agama et des Ecoles. Le Petit Vehicule, c’est-a-dire le boud¬ 
dhisme d’A^ama et des Ecoles, qui voyait se developper le Grand 
Vehicule, s’est efforce a nier Pauthenticite de Penseig:nement de 
celu-ici, et a pretendu lui-meme etre Pauthentique bouddhisme. Une 
telle opposition etait une etape necessaire au cours du developpement 
du bouddhisme. D’apres la doctrine primitive de Bouddha, ce qu’on 
appelle Petit Vehicule, n’est certainement pas petit; le Grand 
Vehicule n’est pas non plus une fausse doctrine qui pervertit 
Penseignement de Bouddha. Au contraire, tous les deux ont con- 
tribue a faire epanouir le veritable esprit de Bouddha et a le develop¬ 
per dans la meme direction. Le but de ma these est de demontrer 
comment le systeme de Bodhisattva considere dans le sens du Grand 
Vehicule, s’est developpe a partir de Sakyamuni. 

Bodhisattva est un mot qui represente Pidee maitresse du Grand 
Vehicule. Tous les caracteres particuliers du Grand Vehicule sont 
contenus dans le mot Bodhisattva; la Prajna” est la sagesse que 
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les Bodhisattvas veulent obtenir; les '' Dasabhumis’’ sont les diffe- 
rentes etapes de leur pratique; les six '^paramitas ” sont les actions 
des Bodhisattvas. 

Dans le Tripitaka/’ on trouve les titres des Sutras comme 
Dasabhumisvara-sutra, Bodhisattvabhumi, Bodhicayavatarajetc., avec 
lesquels on explique les etapes et les actions des Bodhisattvas. Dans 
la traduction chinoise, il y a tellement de fois le mot Bodhisattva, dans 
les titres des Sutras, que je suis incapable de les compter. L’article 
de L. de la Vallee Poussin dans V ‘^Encyclopaedia of Religion and 
Ethics,” le livre de Charles Eliot, “ Hinduism and Buddhism ” et 
plus recemment “ Bodhisattva Doctrine,” these offerte en 1932 a 
rUniversite de Londres par Har Dayal sous la direction du professeur 
R.L. Tourner, constituent des etudes tres importantes sur le Bodhi¬ 
sattva. Dans Petude du Bodhisattva, ce qu’il y a de plus important, 
ce n’est pas tant Petude du mot “ Bodhisattva ” que celle des 
differents noms des Bodhisattvas que Pon rencontre un nombre 
incalculable de fois dans les livres sacres du Grand Vehicule. Je 
crois que pour bien comprendre tout ce qui est contenu dans Parriere- 
scene du Grand Vehicule, le meilleur moyen est de preciser les 
differentes significations des noms “ Bodhisattvas,” tels que Mafijusri 
Bodhisattva, Samantabhadra Bodhisattva, etc. 

Tous les differents noms donnes aux Bodhisattva sont, en fin de 
compte, des noms figures ; ce ne sont pas les noms des hommes 
reels, mais des noms imaginaires bases sur la bonne foi des hommes. 
Plus tard, dans le Grand Vehicule, on donna le nom de Bodhisat¬ 
tva meme a certains illustres savants historiques, comme le grand 
vSavant Nagarjuna des Indes et Dharmaraksa de Touen-Houang de 
Chine, traducteur des surtas en langue chinoise. Au Japon, Gyogi 
que tout le monde connait, etait aussi appele Bodhisattva. 
Exception faite de ces savants du Grand Vehicule, les Bodhisattvas 
propres ont deux marques caracteristiques ; ils ont pour mission, a 
titre de representants de Bouddha, de conduire et de sauver les hom¬ 
mes, mais ils ont aussi une autre signification des personnes dirigees. 

Les Dasabhumis des Bodhisattvas ou Pon explique les actions 
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et les etapes de la pratique et ou Ton indique la voie aux disciples. 
II y a trois especes des Dasabhumis: la premiere est enseignee dans 
Prajiiaparamita-sutra, la deuxieme dans Mahavastu, la troisieme dans 
Avatansaka-sutra. Quand on considere cette triple distinction, on 
peut voir dans la premiere theorie des Dasabhumis Punion des dif- 
ferentes etapes qui condiiisent a Petat d’Arahat et de celles qui 
menent ensuite etats de Paccekabouddha, de Bodhisattva et de 
Bouddha successivement; puis on aper 9 oit dans la deuxieme espece 
Pidee de Bodhisattva qui, avait des relations speciales avec les nais- 
sances anterieures de Bouddha ; enfin, on devine aisement que la 
troisieme espece des Dasabhumis CvSt developpee des deux pre¬ 
mieres theories, et porte une marque caracteristique du Grand 
Vehicule. Sous cet aspect, on ne peut douter que les Dasabhumis, 
consideres commes differentes etapes qui conduisent a Petat de 
Bodhisattva, n’aient leur origine dans le bouddhisme des Ecoles, c’est- 
^-dire du Petit Vehicule. 

-Jf -x- 

Mais comment etablir la theorie qui soutient que les Bodhisattvas 
agissent comme repretentants de Bouddha ? Si Pon considere la suc¬ 
cession des etapes de la pratique, la theorie concernant les Bodhi¬ 
sattvas marche ou procede parallelement a celle des Arahats ; c’est 
une imitation de la voie des Arahats du Petit Vehicle. Malgre cela, 
quant a Peffet, PArahat est inferieur a Bouddha tandis que le Bo¬ 
dhisattva a obtenu une position qui remplace Bouddha et aide a 
Bouddha. Mais s’il n y avait pas de difference essentielle entre le 
Bodhisattva et PArahat, je pense qu’il eut ete inutile de tracer dif¬ 
ferentes voies de la pratique. La raison de cet antagonisme entre 
le Bodhisattva et PArahat se trouve dans le fait que Pun poursuit la 
voie des auditeurs (Sravaka), c’est-a-dire au bouddhisme des disciples, 
et que Pautre marche dans la voie des Bodhisattvas ou des maitres. 
En ce sens seulement on peut comprendre que Pidee des Bodhisat¬ 
tvas occupe une place superieure a celle des Arahats. Maintenant il 
se presente une difficulte d’expliquer comment Pidee du Bodhisattva 
est apparue au sein du bouddhisme d’Agama qui prechait la voie de 
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I’Arahat, et d'autre part dans le bouddhisme des Ecoles, comment 
cette idee est parvenue a une position superieure a PArahat, pour en 
faire sortir la doctrine des Bodhisattvas du Grand Vehicule. 

2. Le Bouddha du Souvenir. 

Pour repond re aux questions precedentes il est necessaire de 
penser a la mort du Bouddha historique. Car les origines du Bodhi- 
sattva ne pouvaient etre etrangeres au Bouddha historique. Si Ton 
examine les passages qui expliquent Tetat du Boudha avant et apres sa 
mort, on ne peut pas nier que ces livres ne nous transmettent un fait 
historique lorsqu’ils relatent son voyage de Vesalia Kusinara, le fait 
d’etre tombe malade a Pava, ses derniers enseignements a ses disci¬ 
ples, sa mort, Paffliction de ses disciples, sa cremation et la dispersion 
de ses cendres. Apres la mort de Boudha eut lieu la reunion des 
anciens pour empecher un parti adversaire. On peut admettre que 
la relation de ces faits soit historique; mais on ne peut y decouvrir les 
origines du Bodhisattva. 

L’idee de Bodhisattva ne s’est pas montree a la surface dans la 
periode qui suit la mort de Bouddha. Certains savants affirment 
Texistence de Tidee de Corps d’Essence {f^%) qui remplacait Bouddha 
et ils citent comme preuves les mots comme '' Dhammakaya, Dham- 
mabhuta, Brahmabhuta ” qu’on trouve dans D. 27. Agahna suttanta 
(D. III. P. 84). Je ne pense pas que cette theorie du Dhammakaya 
dans la bouddhologie ait ses origines dans ces temps-la, parce que 
dans ce suttanta on ne mentionne pas les differences des homines par 
les castes ; on soutient seulement que Phomme superieur est celui qui 
realise le Dhamma, et, dans ce cas, on s’est servi du mot Damma- 
kaya.” Dans les temps d’Agama on ne connaissait pas encore le 
Dhammakaya (Corps d’Essence) comme un des trikayas du Bouddha. 

Apres la mort de Bouddha on ne conserva que deux des trois 
tresors ; le dhamma et le samgha. Comme le bouddhisme est la 
religion qui a pour centre le Bouddha, on ne pouvait cesser de le 
venerer. En effet, on n’avait point d’autres Boudhas tout de suite 
apres sa mort, et la devotion se concentra uniquement dans le sou- 
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venier du Bouddha qui venait d’etre enterre. D’apres le Maha- 
parinibbana suttanta, on elevait deja des Stupas en meme temps qu’ 
on venerait les quatre places sacrees: celle de sa naissance, 
Kapilavatthu et celle de son Eveil, Buddhagaya, celle'^de son premier 
sermon, Benares et celle de sa mort, Kusinara. 

Au Bouddha du souvenir, objet de la ferveur religieuse de la 
communaute des disciples, on ajouta avec les annees des caracteris- 
tique d’un homme surnaturel comme c’est le cas de tous les fondateurs 
des religions. Deja aux temps d’Agama, dans Digha et Majjhima, 
existaient les Sutras qui tiraient leurs titres des ‘‘32 caracteres phy¬ 
siques” et superieurs a ceux d’un homme ordinaire, que 

possedaient le saint roi Cakkavatti et le Bouddha. Dans le Sutta 
Nipata, v. 670, le mot “ lakkana-manta ” est explique comme lak- 
kapanamca vedanamca,ce qui nous prouve que la connaissance de 
ces caracteres etait deja ancienne. On sait encore que ces 32 cara¬ 
cteres furent empruntes au brahmanisme avant d’entrer dans le boud- 
dhisme. Plus tard on en compte meme 80 ^n outre 18 

caracteres moraux. 

Quelque developpee que fut cette tendance, les disciples n’ar- 
riverent pas aux Corps d’Essence (Dhammakaya), en partant du 
Bouddha du souvenir ou du Sakyamuni mort. Ils continuerent de 
venerer le Bouddha unique. 

3. Commencement de la Veneration des Bouddhas. 

Dans les livres d’Agama, on paile de plusieurs Bouddhas, mais 
I’objet de la veneration fut uniquement le Bouddha du souvenir. Ses 
dernieres paroles : “Attasarana Dhammasarapa,” (il faut se refugier 
en soi, il faut se refugier dans le Dhamma), enseignement que la loi 
apercue par le Bouddha reveille est une verite eternelle qui ne peut 
etre changee ni dans le passe ni dans I’avenir. La voie des anciens 
est celle par laquelle les Bouddhas sont passes (S. xii, 65-22, S. II. 
p. 106). Ces paroles font supposer qu’il y a eu aussi des Bouddhas 
avant Sakj^amuni. C’est par cette croyance qu’on a decouvert les 
Bouddhas du passe et qu’ on a pu aussi sans dilliculte decouvrir les 
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Bouddhas de I’avenir. Les sept Bouddhas du passe qui existaient 
dans les epoques anciennes, se fondaient egalement sur la meme loi 
eternelle (dhamma), soutenus par la croyance du kalpa (MW) 
etait alors admise par tout le monde. Le Stupa de Bharhut nous 
montre les noms des Bouddhas du passe qui existaient deja parmi 
les bouddhistes au troisieme siecle avant Jesus-Christ. Le dernier 
de ces 7 Bouddhas est Sakyamuni de la famille des Gotamas ; les 
trois qui lui precedent sont par ordre Kassapa, Konagamana et 
Kakusanda, tous issus de la famille des Kassapa. Les trois autres 
sont par ordre Vessabhu, Sikhi et Vipassi, tous sortis de la famille 
des Kondahha. Je crois quhl faut les faire remonter jusqu’ a A4a- 
hakassapa, le premier grand disciple de Bouddha et a Anhata Kon¬ 
dahha, le premiers converti a Benares. Les noms du Bouddha de 
Tavenir, comme Ajita et Metteya, derivent des disciples historiques, 
qui s’appelaient Ajita et Tissa Metteya dans Parayapa Vagga de Sutta 
Nipata. Mais si Ton compare les noms de tous les Bodhisattvas du 
Grand Vehicule avec les noms de ces Bouddhas du passe, on peut 
saisir facilement de divers aspects de Pideal de Bodhisattva, mais on 
ne trouve pas les noms historiques des disciples de Bouddha comme 
Kassapa et Kondahha. Pour la meme raison il est evident que la 
nature des Bodhisattvas est differente de la nature des Bouddhas de 
PAvenir et des Bouddhas du Passe. Ainsi les disciples avaient de- 
couvert les Bouddhas du passe et ceux de Pavenir; mais tant qu’ils 
ne decouvraient pas les Bouddhas du present, Pobjet de leur croyance 
se bornalt au Bouddha du souvenir, a Punique Bouddha ou a Tatha- 
gata (Sn^). 

Les premiers disciples veneraient des symboles au lieu des statues 
de Bouddha. Us veneraient PEveil, Parbre de Peveil tilleul) 

comme symbol de PEveil; la roue de la loi (fm®), comme le Bouddha 
prechant le Dhammaj le Stupa, comme le Mahaparinibbana (la mort), 
non quhls fussent incapables de faire des statues, mais parce qu’ils 
avaient toujours present devant les yeux le Bouddha qui avait vecu. 

Comme les bouddhistes d’Agama, les bouddhistes des Ecoles 
avaient la meme tendance a venerer Punique Bouddha. Quoiquhls 
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V 0 n 6 rass 0 nt Ics Bouddhas du pass©^ ils n 6taiGnt pas capables de voir 
les Bouddhas du Present, comme c’est le cas du Grand Vehicule; ils 
ne veneraient done que Pombre, la projection du Bouddha qui avait 
reellement vecu. La caracteristiqiie du bouddhisme des Ecoles reside 
dans le perfectionnement du bouddhisme des disciples. L’Arahat 
(homme digne de recevoir des dons) etait une epithete du Bouddha, 
e'etait un homme qui avait obtenu PEveil complet et parfait. Aussi 
n’importe quel disciple pouvait-il devenir Arahat et en realite il y en 
avait qui etaient devenus Arahats. C’est la le sens qu’on donnait an 
nom d’Arahat a Tepoque d’Agama, tandis qu’aux temps des Ecoles 
il ne designait qu’un etat ideal des disciples, et non pas du Bouddha 
maitre. Mais Arahat et Bouddha avaient la cause commune basee 
dans la sapience. Seulement on pourrai comparer la sagesse du 
Maitre a I’or pur et celle du Disciple a 1’argent pur. Voila accompli 
le developpement du bouddhisme des disciples. 

Le bouddhisme des Ecoles remonte aux temps du roi Asoka, le 
Constantin du bouddhisme. D’apres la tradition de “ Samantapa- 
sadika ” etc., le deuxieme concile eut lieu sous le regne de Kala- 
Asoka, a peu pres cent ans apres la mort de Bouddha, quoiqu’ il 
fut occasionne par dix questions peu importantes a I’egard du Vinaya, 
il avait pour but de conserver I’orthodoxie du bouddhisme. Une autre 
tradition, la tradition speciale du sud, temoigne du troisieme concile 
qui eut lieu sous le regre du roi Asoka, 218 ans apres la mort de 
Bouddha. La tradition du nord nous fournit que des renseignements 
sur les cinq questions portant siu* la nature des Arahats, qui diviserent 
le consile en deux camps opposes entre I’ecole du Mahasamghika (la 
Majorite ; et Tecole du Sthavira (les Orthodoxes ; 

le parti orthodoxe, e’est-a-idre le Sthavira voulait transmettre les 
Dhammas sans aucun changement; I’autre parti, le Mahasamghika 
parait-il, etait plus attache a la personnalite de Bouddha qu’au 
Dhamma. En tout cas ni i’un ni I’autre n’etaient pas arrives a 
trouver les Bouddhas du Present. 
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4. Le Bodhisattva dans les JMakas. 

II est certain que Tenseignement du Bouddha fut transmis par les 
disciples, mais ce que les traditions concernant les conciles nous racon- 
tent de la formation et du developpement du Tripitaka, n^est pas con 
forme a la verite historique. Apres la mort du Bouddha, son enseigne- 
ment fut transmis d’un disciple a un autre dans les environs du Gange. 
C^est sans doute pendant cette periode, que Ton entreprit de reunir 
les enseignements de Bouddha dans des recueils de Sutra, tels que le 
Sutta Nipata, dont le titre seul nous invite a le classer parmi les 
plus anciens qui nous sont connus. Les denominations de Ku- 
bunkyo ’’ (ilS*® et de ‘‘ Junibunkyo ” (-bUS*® nous font en- 
trevoir la-dedans quelques essais de classifications, dont les quatre 
Agamas et les cinq Nikayas marquent des stades plus recents avec 
des empreintes d’un nouveau principe. De pareilles compilations 
ne tarderent pas a se faire dans chacune des branches subdivisees des 
deux Ecoles signalees plus haut, non seulement des Sutras, mais en¬ 
core des Vinayas et des Abhidhammas qui s’etaient formes paral- 
I6lement. Ces trois categories de documents constituerent le Tri- 
pitaka, auquel vint s’ajouter avec le temps tout ce qui fut ramasse a 
la suite : histoires, relations de voyages, commentaires, lexiques, 
encyclopedies, etc., pour realiser enfin la grandiose collection de 
“ Daizokyo ’’ 

Les clasaifications anterieures au bouddhisme des Ecoles, autant 
qu’on peut le conjecturer par les renseignements relatifs au ‘‘Kubun- 
kyo ’’ ou au Junibunkyo,’’ renfermaient les titre de Jatakas. Que 
les Jatakas remontent plus haut que la classification de I’Agama, 
dans lequel ils se trouvent ranges a present, c’est ce que I’on constate 
dans le Kuddaka Nikaya, car les anciens materiaux qui ont echappe 
a la compilation des Nikayas sont conserves dans ce recueil. En 
outre, les sculptures du troisieme siecle avant Jesus-Christ, ou I’on 
reconn ait des sujets puises dans les Jatakas, nous prouvent que ces 
16gendes existaient deja a cette epoque. 

Les Jatakas, pris au sens le plus large, ne sont autres choses que 
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des legendes fort anciennes, dont Bouddha lui-meme s"est servi tres 
probablement dans ses sermons, pour expliquer les causes et les rai¬ 
sons de certains evenements. Mais les Jatakas proprement dits, dont 
on conserve encore 547 pieces, racontent de divers incidents dans les 
precedentes vies de pratique de Bouddha et ne sauraint, je pense, etre 
sortis de la bouche de Bouddha, mais plutot ramasses apres sa mort et 
complete au cours du temps. 

Quelles sont alors les vraies causes de la formation des Jatakas I 
Apres la mort de Bouddha, la veneration pour lui n’a cesse de s’ac- 
croTtre parmi les lideles ; on etait de plus en plus convaincu qu’une 
grande personnalite comme Bouddha n’eussent pu surgir sans se faire 
annoncer par des signes remplis de sens merveilleux. La vie de pra¬ 
tique de quelques annees que Bouddha aurait exercee d'apres la tra¬ 
dition ne devrait pas suffire a preparer son Eveil sans precedent. Si 
son eveil fut reel et complet, c’est que la pratique de charite qui Tavait 
preced6 fut necessairement plus etendue et plus profonde qu'on ne le 
supposait d'ordinaire. Comme on trouvait trop courte sa pratique 
de quelques ans, on lui supposa alors plusieurs vies dans ses existences 
precedentes. Dans les Jatakas on raconte la pratique des vertus ac- 
cumules et de la cahrite repandue du Bodhisattva qui dura de longues 
annees. 

Si les Bouddhas du passe etaient les projections de Sakyamuni, 
on pourrait dire que les vies precedentes de Bouddha narrees dans les 
Jatakas, representent Tepoque de la formation de Sakyamuni projetee 
dans le passe. La base des Bouddhas du passe est I'immutabilite du 
Dhamma (Dharma). La base des vies precedentes de Sakyamuni est 
la loi de causalite ou les Kammas (Karmas). 

Les ecoles du Mahasarnghika, qui tenaient beaucoup au Bouddha 
humain, ne pouvaient negliger les Jatakas. Une de ces ecoles, 
nommee Lokottaravadi, a donne une biographic du Bouddha, enti- 
tree Mahavastu, " qui a, en effet, I'apparence d'etre formee prin- 
cipalement des Jatakas et sert d'un bon exemple pour prouver leur 
importance dans le groupe du Mahasarnghika. 

Dans les Jatakas on appelle Bodhisattva " le Bouddha avant 
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Teveil. C’est surtout pour cette raison que Ton ne trouve dans les 
Jatakas qu'un seul Bodhisattva. Au cours de sa pratique [shugyo 
cest-a-dire a partir du temps de sa naissance dans une famille royale 
a Kapilavatthu, jusqu’a rillumination, il doit etre appele Bodhisattva. 
Cette vie de Bodhisattva doit etre divisee en deux periodes. La 
premiere est sa vie de famille. La seconde commence avec son de¬ 
part de la famille. Sa personne reste toujours la meme a travers ces 
plusieurs vies. Mais le Bodhisattva est surtout en etroite liaison avec 
sa vie familiale. Ces circonstances ont donne de Pinfluence sur 
Tidee de Bodhisattva dans le Grand Vehicule. On s’explique par 
la tres bien le sens du mot Bodhisattva defini par Childers : A 

being destined to attain biiddhaship. ” Ceci nous rappelle claire- 
ment le Bodhisattva des Jatakas. 

La Mahayana (le grand vehicle) compte trois vehicules (le 
triyana) : Sravaka, Pratyekabuddha et Bodhisattva. 

Le premier vehicule est un enseignement qui mene a Petat d’un 
Arahat; le deuxieme vehicule, aPetat d’un Pratyekabuddha. Com- 
me je Pai dit plus haut, les Bodhisattva du Grand Vehicule sont les 
representants du Bouddha, ils sont nombreux, et en tant qu’ etres 
vivants, “Sattvas,’’ qui aspirent a la ‘‘Bodhi,” ils doivent passer 
par des etapes religieuses (Dasabhumis) pour arriven au but. Celui 
qui pratique la vie ideale de Bodhisattva du Grand Vehicule, il a droit 
au titre de Bodhisattva. 

Les six Paramitas qui sont devenus les voies des Bodhisattvas, 
conseillent d’abandonner le bouddhisme formaliste des Ecoles. 
L’enseignement central du Prajhaparamita Sutra qui comprend 600 
volumes se resume dans les six paramitas. 

Le bouddhisme de PAgama ne fait aucnne mention des trois 
vehicules du Mahayana. Dans le Parinibbana suttanta de D. 16 (D. 
II. p. 142) on trouve trois categories de venerables : 1) Tathagata, 
Arahat, Sammasambuddha ; 2) Pacceka Sambuddha ; 3) Cakkavatti. 
Ils meritent d’etre veneres avec des Xhupas (Stupas.) batis en leur 
honneur. Mais ils sont absolument differents des Triyana du Grand 
Vehicule. Dans I’Agama, PArahat n’est pas un disciple, mais un 
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Boiiddha, tandes que le Bodhisattva ne represente qu’une des vies 
precedentes du Bouddha. 

Dans le Grand Vehicule, au contraire, le Bodhisattva n’est pas le 
Bouddha dans une de ses vies precedentes, mais seulement un disciple 
qui mene la vie de pratique. L’Arahat qui n’avait pas le sens de 
disciple designe ici un disciple au sens du Petit V6hicule. Le Bod¬ 
hisattva qui etait seulement un etat dans les vies precedentes de Boud¬ 
dha (c’est-a-dire un Bouddha dans la pratique) s’est change dans 
Petat de disciple au sens du Grand Vehicule. Par consequent la 
Sravalcayana est devenue la voie de PArahat; de meme le Pacceka- 
buddhayana et le Bodhisattvayana sont devenus la voie du Pacceka- 
huddha et celle du Bouddha respectivement. Tous ces etats consti¬ 
tuent le Triyana du Grand Vehicule qui s’est developpe de PAgama. 

Ce changement des idees a Pegard du Bodhisattva a realise ce 
qu^on appelle le Grand Vehicule et a pour resultat de mettre PArahat 
dans une position inferieure au Bodhisattva, en en faisant Pideal du 
Sravakayana. Pour comprendre Porigine du Bouddhisme du Grand 
Vehicule, il faut baser nos recherches sur Petude du developpement 
de Pidee de Bodhisattva. Cela nons donne la clef pour prouver 
Porthodoxie du Grand Vehicule, lequel semblerait etre ne spontane- 
ment en opposition avec le bouddhisme des Ecoles. 

5. Changements de Pidee de Bodhisattva. 

Comment d’un Bodhisattva unique sont sortis plusieurs Bodhi- 
sattvas ? C’est la premiere question a laquelle il faut repondre. 
Dans la tradition des Bouddhas du passe, par exemple, le 
DighaNikaya Mahapadana suttanta, tous les Bouddhas du passe me- 
nent une vie semblable a Sakyamuni. Puisque ces Bouddhas du passe 
ressemblent a Sakyamuni, chacun d’eux doit necessairement avoir 
auparavant une vie de pratique, celle d’un Bodhisattva.’’ Dela 
plusieurs Bodhisattvas que Pon voit etablis desormais. D’autre part, 
un seul Bodhisattva re 9 oit successivement plusieurs vies avec diverses 
figures, ce qui donne une autre raison qui explique la pluralite des 
Bodhisattvas. Ainsi constitues, ces plusieurs Bodhisattvas etaient re- 
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connus par rAgama, mais n’etaient pas traites en egaux avec le 
Tathagata, TArahat, le Paccekabuddha et le Cakkavatti. Pour 
arriver a une position notable dans le Grand Vehicule ils avaient 
besoin de toute une speculation du bouddhisme des Ecoles. 

Le bouddhisme des Ecoles ne changea rien a Pidee de Bo- 
dhisattva con 9 ues par PAgama, des Bodhisattvas represente toujours 
un etat de la vie precedente du Bouddha, qui conserve les memes 
caracteres physiques et moraux superieurs aux etres humains. 

Mais un pas fut fait dans la conception de Bodhisattva par le 
Mahasamghika, celle des Ecloles qui attachait de Pimportance aux 
Jatakas, faisant de la personnalite de Boiiddha Pidee centrale, en lais- 
sant au second plan le Dhamma cher au Sthavira. 

Dans les Jatakas, comme je Pai deja explique, le Bouddha est 
Peffect des actes meritoires de ses vies precedentes. L’idee fonda- 
mentale du Jataka est le Karma ou la loi de causality du bien et 
du mal. Maintenant il faut chercher le motif qui a rendu necessaire 
la vie de pratique des Bodhisattvas. La vie de pratique a, chez 
Sakyamunij pour but de detruire les souffrances produites par la nais- 
sance, la vieillese, la maladie et la mort. Mais, les Bodhisattvas du 
Grand Vehicule qui obtiennent plusieurs naissances par leur propre 
volonte ne comportent pas les souffrances de la vie et de la mort. 
Les Jatakas pourraient expliquer la vie de pratique des Bodhisattvas 
par la loi de causalite du bien et du mal ; mais le motif de cette vie 
de pratique, on doit le chercher ailleurs. II s’agit ici de detruire 
toutes les souffrances des hommes et des etres. 

Ibushurlnron ouvrage de Vasumitra, raconte 

comment les Bodhisattvas vont a Penfer par leur libre volonte, avec 
un Vceu (Pranidhana) special de sauver tout le monde. Comme je 
Pai dit auparavant, les Bodhisattvas deviennent Bouddhas apres avoir 
accompli leur voeu et leur pratique. Mais si Pon remonte de Peffet 
au motif de la vie religiense de Sakyamuni, on arrive a ce voeu 
meme ; il fournit simplement un exemple de vie religieuse realisee 
aux Indes, il y a environ 2.500 ans. Grace a cette theorie du voeu, 
on part du Bouddha historique et arrive au Bouddha universel. Les 
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bouddhistes qui veneraient le Bouddha historique, le Tatha-gata iiU 

ont ainsi decouvert les Bouddhas du present, les Tatha-agata 
Leur culte s’est etendu au dela du Bouddha historique, des 
Bouddhas du passe et de Tavenir qu’il connaissaient jusque la, et per- 
met des ce moment de revoir les Bouddhas du present qui les rem- 
plissent d^une joie ineffable. 

6. Les Bouddhas du Present et les Bodhisattvas 
du Grand Vehicule. 

Comme on le voit dans le D. 23, Singalovada suttanta, il y avait 
des fideles qui s’imaginaient des Objets Saints dans chacun des six 
points cardinaux. Par cette theorie ils auraient pu arriver a la de- 
couverte des Bouddhas du present, mais ce n’etait pas le cas en 
realite. 

Les premiers disciples, qui avaient pour centre de leur culte le 
Sakyamuni historique, n’arriverent pas a Tidee des Bouddhas du pre¬ 
sent. Seule la theorie qui avait pour base le voeu de devenir 
Bouddha,^’ a per mis de decouvrir les Bouddhas du present. Ainsi, 
c’est le voeu des Bodhisattvas, qui nous a amenes d^un seul Bouddha 
a plusieurs Bouddhas. 

II y a encore une autre question importante : Comment d’un 
seul Paccekabuddha est-on arrive a plussieurs ? Mais comme c’est 
une question trop speciale, je n’en parlerai pas ici. Or, les Boud¬ 
dha du passe et de Tavenir sont aussi devenus de plus en plus nom- 
breux. Autrefois il n’y avait que sept Bouddhas du passe et un Boud¬ 
dha de Tavenir, Maitreya. Ils tiraient leurs noms des personnages 
contemporains du Bouddha. Mais, plus tard, on ne tenait plus obli- 
gatoire de nommer les Bouddhas ainsi multiplies d’apres les person¬ 
nages historiques, on leur a choisi les noms parmi des mots qui 
expriment divers aspects de Tideal bouddhiste, tels que lumiere, force 
vertu, etc., qui se sont developpes a Pinfi. Ces developpements 
suggerent de nombreuses questions compliquees qui ont des relations 
avec Texterieur et Tinterieur du bouddhisme tant dans les temps que 
par les lieus. L’hypothese apportee par quelques savants qu’il faut 
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chercher dans un ancien culte du soleil les origines de ces Bouddhas 
du present, n’atteint pas la verite historique. On ne pourrait nier 
des influences du Visnu, ou Sivatou de la Bhakti, ces divinites con- 
9 ues par le Brahmanisme ou les Heresies, sur TAmida qui compte 
parmi les plus illustres des Bouddhas du present; mais il n’y a aucun 
lieu de les faire deriver des pensees religieuses iraniennes. La parente 
supposee entre le culte du soleil et les noms lumineux des Bodhisattvas 
ou des Bouddhas du present se reduit en derniere analyse a la similitude 
de toutes les pensees primitives qui veulent voir leur ideal entoure 
de symboles eclatants. Aussi ne faut-il pas chercher les origines des 
Bodhisattvas et des Bouddhas du present en dehors du bouddhisme, 
mais la-dedans, voire meme dans Tidee de voeu qui s’est formee deja 
au sein des Ecoles. 

Quant au Bouddha de Tavenir, qui etait connu sous le nom de 
Maitreya dans la periode qui suivaite la mort de Bouddha, il se 
reservait une Terre Pure appelee ^^Tusita” ; le Bouddha Sakyamuni 
en qualite de Bodhisattva dans ses vies precedentes, aurait habite le 
ciel ‘‘ Tusita,’’ avant de descendre au chateau de Kapilavatthu dans 
le sein de sa mere. J’entrevois ici la raison, pourquot Maitreya est 
devenu roi de la terre pure Tusita.” Puisque le Bodhisattva est un 
etat qui doit devenir Bouddha a Tavenir, c’est bien naturel que sa 
residence soit la Terre Pure du Maitreya. 

Les Bodhisattvas ont ainsi engendre non seulement le Bouddha 
de Pavenir, mais encore les Bouddha du present. Ce sont des etres 
qui ont comme but la Bodhi ou I’Eveil ; la Bodhi n’est pas autre 
chose que la prajna (sapience). Or d’apres le Sutra Prajfiaparamita, 
la Prajna est la mere de Bouddha ({#TO. Par Tintermediaire de 
celle-ci, les Bodhisattvas qui en font une de leurs vertus, sont entres 
dans des relations intimes avec les Bouddhas du present. Les uns et 
les autres se sont developpes parallelement, les premiers comme 
maitres et les derniers comme disciples. Les Bodhisattvas du Grand 
Vehicule etaient, en effet, des chercheurs de la Prajna: Avalokitesvara 
Bodhisattva et Samantabhadra Bodhisattva, par exemple, ont servi 
de modeles aux disciples laiques ou religieux. Sans ciette idee de 
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Bodhisattva, on ne serait jamais parvenu a decouvrir les Bouddhas 
du present. 

On se rappellera pourtant qae j’ai parle plus haut des Bo- 
dhisattvas comme des representants de Bouddha, ce qui nous oblige 
de leur reconnaitre la qualite de maitres, tandis qu’ici, ils se 
montrent en tant que disciples, d’apres le sens particulier donne par 
le Grand Vehicule. Comment pourrons-nous echapper a une pareille 
contradiction qui saute aux yeux. II faudra pour cela distinguer di- 
verses phases de Tidee de Bodhisattva, au moins deux aspects : celui 
des Jatakas et celui du Grand Vehicule, et constater que Tancienne 
idee de Bodhisattva comme maitre etait pour ainsi dire etrangere au 
Grand Vehicule. Voici Tordre suppose de ces changements. Le 
mot Boddhisattva designa d’abord le Sakyamuni historique avant son 
Eveil. On se Timagina alors sous forme d’un ascete pratiquant qui 
n’avait pourtant aucun maitre. Mais plus tard aux temps de TAgama, 
ce mot prit un autre sens et indiqua les vies precedentes du Bouddha 
Sakyamuni qui s’incarnerent bientot en ce qu’on appelle Bouddhas 
du passe. On attribua ensuite a ces Bouddhas du passe les vies 
precedentes qui re^urent egalement les noms de Bodhisattvas, comme 
on les trouve dans les Jatakas. Les Bodhisattvas ainsi con 9 us etaient 
les maitres de Sakyamuni, en ce sens qu’ils lui enseignaient les 
Dhammas des anciens sages, ce qui constitue justement leur raison 
d’etre. Or, ces Bouddhas du passe avaient besoin des maitres 
durant leur vie de pratique, contrairement au sens primitif de 
Bodhisattva ou I’idee de maitre etait absent. Ainsi les Bodhisattvas 
des Jatakas ont acquis la qualite de disciples, sans toutefois perdre 
celle de maitres. L’idee qu’un Bodhisattva considere comme eleve 
recevait I’enseignement d’un Bouddha-maitre et mene la vie de 
pratique, est liee intimement au fond meme des Jatakas. Le role 
tres important de la pratique dans I’idee de Bodhisattva devait servir 
d’intermediaire entre la conception des Jatakas et celle du Grand 
Vehicule. Cependant il faut bien noter que pour un Bodhisattva 
du Grand Vehicule il etait beaucoup moins essentiel de se faire plus 
tard Bouddha que de prendre un vceu de sauvef tous les hommes et 
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les etres en menant la vie de pratique. Ces Bodhisattvas n’etaient 
plus les effets du Karma, mais ils sont nes ici de leur propre vol- 
onte pour accomplir leur vcBU. Bien quails soient venus de Pabsolu, 
ils adoucissent leurs eclats accablants et ils se montrent dans 
ce monde perissable et impur, non pas comme nos maitres, mais 
comme nos confreres ou me me nos serviteurs, ou bien comme des 
oiseaux ou des poissons a seule fin de nous inciter a la recherche de 
la sagesse. 

II se peut que les Bodhisattvas prennent Petat religieux, mais 
plus souvent ils sont laiques selon Pusage du Grand Vehicule. Ils 
nous fournissent les modeles de la vie ideale de Phomme. Mainte- 
nant qu’on a compris Pidee des Bodhisattvas du Grand Vehicule, on 
voit clairement que ses origines resident dans le voeu de Bouddha. 
Mais au fond de Pidee du vceu, on doit toujours sentir les palpitations 
du coeur du Sakyaniuni. 


INTRODUCTION A L’ETUDE 
DES MANDALAS 

Par 

Ryujun Tajima 

Professeur a I’Universite Taisho de Tokyo 

— Avant propos — 

La secte qui s’intitule en japonais “Shmgon (M'i') ” c’est-a-dire 
secte des paroles authentiques,” ou en traduction plus libre, secte 
des formule efficientes (en Sanscrit: mantra), a ete fondee au Japon 
par Kobo Dalsht (3Lf^K.W) (Kukai 774-835) dont le nom signi- 
fie le Grand Maitre propagateur de la Loi/’ 

La doctrine de cette secte est designee par le terme mikkyo^^ 
qui correspond au mot Sanscrit tantra et signifie doctrine sec¬ 
rete ou esoterique. Cette doctrine est originaire de Tlnde ; elle 
s’introduisit peu a peu en Chine ou elle fut particulierement en faveur 
vers le milieu de la dynastie des T^an^ (St)^ a Tepoque me me ou 
Kobo Daishi se rendit en Chine. Mais, tandis qu' en Chine Tesoter- 
isme bouddhique ne parvint point a se constituer en une secte orga- 
nisee. Kobo Daishi etablit au Japon^ sur le type des autres ecoles du 
bouddhisme, une v^eritable secte ou eglise qui s’est perpetuee jusqu’ 
a nos jours. Elle compte aujourd’ hui 12.093 monasteres ou temples 
et, dans le Japon proprement dit, huit millions d'adherents sur une 
population totale de pres de soixante-dix millions d'ames. 

La doctrine de Kobo Daishi peut se resumer en quatre mots 
chinois (jap. Soku-shin-jo-butsu) qui signifient ‘'realiser le 

buddha en sa propre personne.’’ Chaque etre, chaque individu, a 
le pouvoir, et le devoir de realiser, d'accomplir en lui-meme, en son 
corps present, cet eveil, cette illumination supreme, cette sublimation 
que le Buddha atteignit naguere sous Tarbre sacre et par laquelle il 


1) cf. R. Tajima “Etude sur le Mahavairocana-siitra (Dainichikyo).” Paris, 
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se delivra des miseres de Texistence terrestre pour s’identifier a Tabsolu 
transcendant. Nous avon tous, en nous, la nature virtuelle d’un 
Buddha—c’est la une these commune a tout le bouddhisme du grand 
vehicule. Mais tandis que, selon le plupart des autres ecoles, ce 
Buddha potentiel, qui est au fond de nous, est pur esprit et que, pour 
le faire apparaitre dans sa plenitude radieuse, il faut degager Tesprit 
de toutes les souillures terrestres qui le recouvrent, comme on degage 
Tor de sa gangue, Tesoterisme de Kobo Daishi se maintient hardi- 
ment dans le realite concrete. C’est dans le concret meme, nous 
dit Kobo Daishi, c’est dans notre corps materiel que reside le Bud¬ 
dha cache, L’univers tout entier est constitue par six element 
dont les quatre premiers, la terre, Peau, le feu et V air se retrouvent 
dans tous les systemes philosophiques du monde antique, en Orient 
comme en Occident. Le cinquieme element, c’est la categoric de 
Tespace, et le sixieme, propre au bouddhisme, c’est la concience, 
c’est-a-dire I’idealite universelle qui informe toute chose. 

Ces six element sont representes par les deux grands mapdalas 
[^Ryobu Mandara dits respectivement du vajradhatu {Kon- 

y^okai et du Mahakarunagarbha {Daihi Taizo en 

abrege Garbha, Taizo (Hp^D) qui exposent sous une forme graphi- 
que les idees de la doctrine de Shingon. Les deux principes fonda- 
mentaux de cette doctrine sont la Raison innee {ri M et la con- 
naissance (CHI ^), le premier explique dans le Mahavairocana-sutra 
{Dainichikyb le second dans le Tattvasarngraha-sutra {Kon-- 

gochoyyb Or les cinq premiers elements sont de na¬ 

ture materielle (Rupa)—Rupa correspond a la Raison innee (/?/); le 
sixieme element seul est de nature spirituelle (Citta)—^et Citta 
correspond a la connaissance {CHl) innee dans le Buddha. 

Si Ton contemple les choses d’une fa 9 on objective, leur nature 
profonde se revelee et leur identite apparait : c^est le RI. En les 
contemplant subjectivement, bien qui innombrable elles ne different 
que par Ja diversite des merites de nos voeurs: c’est le CHI. Or le 


1) Taisho, n° 848 ; Nanj5, n'’ 530 ; O^ni, n° 126 ; T5hoku, n° 494. 

2) Taisho, 865 ; Nanjo, n° 1020 j Otajni, n° 112 ; Tohoku, n° 479. 
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Garbha-maodala exprime graphiquement Taspect du RI^ Tidentite ou 
Tegalite fonciere de tous les dharmas; le Vajradhatu-mapdala montre 
comment le CHI voit la diversite des voeurs qui peuvent exercer le 
RI. Mais le RI et le CHI ne sont que les deux faces d’une seule et 
me me chose: RICHI FUNI est le plus important des prin- 

cipes du Shingon : le RI et le CHI ne font pas deux.’’ Le Gar- 
bha-mapdala nous montre les dharmas dans leur nature originelle ; 
le Vajradhatu-mapdala nous montre le domaine de la connaissance du 
Buddha, penetree du RI. Bien que ces deux mandalas se fassent et 
se completent, ils ont pour centre ideal le principe luiique et indivi¬ 
sible du RI-CHI de Mahavairocana. La vertu de ce RI-CHI indivisible, 
nous, pauvres humains, meme non-eclaires, nous la possedonstous ; 
la doctrine esoterique I’affirme hautemant. C’est pourquoi le RYOBU 
MANDARAy maqdala des deux principes, est, en realite, I’image de 
notre nature originelle et potentielle. (Voir les illustrations). 

Les six elements qui constituent I’univers sont eternels et inal- 
terables. C’est d’eux que nous sommes faits, vous et moi; c’est 
d’eux qu’est fait tout etre anime et meme inanime; c’est d’eux aussi 
qu’ etait fait le Buddha Mahavairocana,^^ dont nous ne differons, par 
consequent en rien. Retrouver au fond de nous cette identite 
cachee, esoterique, la cultiver par des pratiques, identiques, elles 
aussi, a celles du Buddha, bonnes oeuvres et actes rituels, tel est le 
but que Kobo Daishi assigne a ses adeptes. Le monde meme qui 
nous entoure, c’est lui qui est le paradis, le secret royaume de gloire 
Mitsugon Kokudo A nous de retrouver ce monde esote¬ 

rique sous les phenomene esoteriques qui frappent nos sens ; a nous 
de creer, par les apparences, cet univers ideals que figurent, sous 
forme de microcosmes les maridalas, ces peinture mystiques qui 
ornent les temples de la secte; a nous, enfin, d’interpreter les symboles 
exterieurs pour penetrer la realite profonde. 

Tout est symbole pour Kobo Daishi et ainsi s’explique I’impor- 
tance qu’il a donnee aux rites concrets, aux ceremonies, liturgiques, 

1) Les rapports entre Sakyamuui et Mahavairocana, voir “ Etude sur le Maha- 
vairocana-sutta.” p. 47. 
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ainsi qu’ aux formules efficientes ou paroles authentiques, dont la 
secte tire son nom (Shingon). Nulle part dans le bouddhisme japo- 
naiSj le ceremonial n’atteint un plus haut degre de pompe et de mag¬ 
nificence : splendeur des costumes, solennite des rites, raffinement 
savant de la liturgie musicale, tout concurt a exalter les fideles qui 
communient en Buddha. Mais aussi, puisque le Buddha reside dans 
le moindre des etres qui nous entourent et que nous sommes tous par- 
eils a lui. Kobo Daishi est sans orgueil; sa doctrine s’adresse a tous 
et c’est parmi les humbles qu'elle recrute la plupart de ses adherents. 
La religion de Kobo Daishi est une religion humaine, une religion 
de paix et de pitie. 

I. Sens du mot Mandala. 

Le mot Sanscrit Mandala Signifie proprement '‘cercle.’’ Les 
chinois ont rendu la fonction de mandala par le caractere an (ija) 
qui signifie : plateforme,’’ terrasse et sens, precis du mot par 
Pexpression Uun yuan kiu tsiu qu’on peut traduire en¬ 

semble forme quand toutes les parties en sont au complet,’’ par ex- 
emple une roue lorsque sont reunis le moyeu, les rayons et le cercle 
exterieur. Si dans les textes sanscrits et dans les textes du boud¬ 
dhisme vulgaire {Kenj^yo iilfc) le mot est employe dans plusieurs 
acceptions, dans le bouddhisme esoterique orthodoxe {Mikkyo 
par centre, il a un sens special et determine. On lit dans le Dai 
nicki-kyo (Mahavairocana-sutra)^^ : 

Vajradhara (porteur du vajra) dit encore au Buddha : '^Bha- 
gavan, qu’appelle-t-on mapdala ? Quel est le sens de ce mot mari- 
dala?” Le Buddha repondit: ‘‘Le mapdala, c’estce qui fait naitre 
tous les Buddhas. Le sens est: “ exquis, qui a une saveur sans 
egale ’’; ainsi s’explique le mot mapd^la. 

Dans le Commentaire,^^ Subhakarasimha"^^ le traducteur en chi¬ 
nois de ce sutra, explique la seconde moitie du passage ci-dessus de 
la fa 9 on suivante : 


2) TaishS, Vol. XVIII. p. 5b26 
4) Zenmui Sanzb, (637-735). 


3) Taisho n° 1796, 
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Mandala a le sens de cercle, roue,.Mandala a le sens de 

qui fait naitre.”.En Sanscrit, mandala a le sens de ^‘barater la 

creme du lait pour fabriquer le sarpis (beurre fondu clarifie, grais- 
se). Mandala designe la partie superieure du ghrta (beurre fondu), 
celle qui est la plus pure, la plus exquise. Cette partie exquise est 
inalterable, aussi I’appelle-t-on encore: ‘'solide.” Comme elle 
n’est formee que de particules exquises, sans aucun melange etranger, 
(mandala) signifie aussi : une reunion complete, un tout complet 
forme par une association de ses parties. Voila pourquoi le Buddha 
dit : exquis, qui a une saveur sans egale. Telle est Texplication 
don nee sur le mot mapdala.”^^ 

Le meme Commentaire ajoute : On donne a mandala le sens 
d" ‘‘ ensemble ” ; on veut parler de Tensemble forme par la reunion 
des vertus du Buddha Mahavairocana. On explique encore le mot 
mandale de la facon suivante : Les (Buddhas) des dix Mondes, ema¬ 
nations des connaissances innombrables du Mahavairocana, s’assem- 
blent en cercle (autour de Mahavairocana) pour Taider ; ils amenent 
au Roi de TEsprit, Mahavairocana, le Buddha central, tout les Etres 
dont il veut assurer le salut par ITllumination.’’^^ 

Et plus loin : Mapd^la a le sens de posseder toutes les Vertus ” 
c’est-a-dire les Vertus secretes du Tathagata ; de telles Vertus sec¬ 
retes sont semblables a la splendeur du lotus qui vient de s’epanouir.” 

Le mot mandala designe done, dans le bouddhisme esoterique 
orthodoxe,^^ Tetat du Buddha qui a atteient la Bodaf^ (Illumination) 
supreme. C’est pour cette raison que le sutra Texplique par cette 
expression : exquis, qui a une saveur sans egale,’’ et que le Com¬ 

mentaire, pour rappeler que le Tathagata^^ possede toutes les Vertus 
au complet, lui donne le sens de '"cercle ” parfait. C’est en faisant 
du mapdala un objet de meditation que ceux qui s’entrainent aux 
partiques religieuses du Shingon, font s’ouvrir le " Pur Coeur de 
Bodhi,”^^ qu’ils portent inne en eux, et c’est parce qu’ils font naitre 

1) Taish5, Vol. XXXIX p. 625a2l 2) Taish5, Vol. XXXIX p. 626a9 

3) Jun-Mikkyo 5 le pur e’soterisme. 4) Bodai 5) Maha- 

vairocana-Tathagata, Dainichi-Nyorai. 6) Suddhabodhicitta 

Jobodai-shin. 
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en eux, par ce moyen, routes les vertus du Buddha, qu’on a donne 
au mot mai 3 (iala le sens du "qui fait naitre.’’ Enfin, si Ton attribue 
au mot le sens de ^Veunion complete ’’ '‘ensemble’’ c’est parce que 
le man(Jala se compoes de la reunion de routes les images des divini- 
tes qui sont chacune le symbole d’une des innombrables Vertus du 
Buddha. 


II. Nature et but du Mandala. 

Le mandala servait a I’origine d’objet de meditation au yogin ; 
par suiite, le mapdala veritable devait se construire dans la pensee 
meme. Le mandala qu’on peut voir "a I’exterieur ” celui qu’on 
appelle Guen-‘manda7'ap mandala materiel, n’est pas autre chose 
qu’un expedient destine a provoquer Tepanouissementsde ce mapdala 
interieur. Le Mahavairocana-sutra au chapitre concernant I’accom- 
plissement de la Siddhi^^ precise comme suit la nature du mandala : 

" Le coeur de Mahasattva (grand etre), c’est ce que nous appe- 
lons le mandala. Le pratiquant du Shingon arrive a " obtenir le 
le fruit ” lorsqu’il a compris a fond la nature de son etre.”^^ 

Le passage explique comment s’obtient le “ coeur de Kongo- 
satta.”"^^ Vajrasattva qui est en quelque sorte notre representant, 
ayant demande quel etait le but dernier des pratiques du Shingon, 
le Buddha repond que grace a elles, I’ascete doit arriver a faire 
s’epanouir dans son coeur meme le mandala. Ainsi, le coeur de 
Vajrassattva (c’est-a-dire d’un auditeur quelconque) est le mapdala 
et par consequent, lorsque le pratiquant du Shingon arrive a com- 
prendre nettement la vraie nature de son coeur, il atteint le fruit du 
Shingon et il devient Buddha. 

Dans le chapitre 13, "I’acces a I’etat de mandala esoterique 
le Mahavairocana-sutra dit: 

" Alors le Venere du Monde dit a Vajradhara, Maitre des mys- 
tere : “ Fils de bonne race (kulaputra), ecoute attentivemnnt le map- 

1) mandala comportant des accessoires, par opposition au “man¬ 
dala esoteriqiie dans le coeur”. 2) 3) Taisho, Vol. 

XVIII p. 21c23. 4) Vajrasattva. 5) 
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dala du Coeur Interieur. Maitre des Mystere ! Ce fond de nous- 
meme est la nature du Dharmadhatu. Avec Tadhisthana^^ des man¬ 
tras et des mudras, fais Tadhisthana de ton coeur ; il est pur par na¬ 
ture, et en le protegeant par le karmavajra (vajra a quatre branches, 
cruciforme) purifie-le et nettoie-le de toute souillure...Le mao(Jala[du 
Coeur Interieur] est carre, a quatre portes ; on y entre face a Touest, 
il doit etre entirement entoure de chemins d’enceinte. A Tinterieur 
apparait le Grand Lotus-roi a huit petales qui est produit par notre 
esprit; de la tige s’epanouissent des pistils et etamines ornes et tres 
beaux. Le Tathagata^^ se trouve au centre de ce lotus. Il est le corp 
le plus exellent du monde entier. Il a surpasse le fond du corp, de 
la parole, de la pensee, et il est parvenu au fond de son coeur ; il a 
obtenu le fruit supreme et delicieux. Du cote Est [de Mahavairo- 
cana] Ratnaketu Tathagata du cote Sud, Samkusmitaraja Tatha- 
gata du cote Nord, Divyadundubhimeghanirghosa Tathagata du 
cote Quest, Amitayus Tathagata^^ ; du cote Sud-Est, Samantabbadra 
Bodhisattva du cote Nord-Est, Avalokitesvara Bodhisattva du 
cote Sud-Ouest, Manjiesri kumara du cote Nord-Ouest, Maitreya 
Bodhisattva^®^ Par mis tous les pistils et etamines s’adossent la mere 
des Buddhas et des Bodhisattva (Buddhalocana) et les acolytes du 
samadhi des six paramita. Au-dessous est rangee la foule vidyadhara 
irrites. C’est Vajradhara Bodhisattva qui constitue la tige (de la 
fleur), placee au millieu d'un Grand Ocean inepuisable. Tous les 
deva qui habitent la terre (bhauma), et autres entourent la fleur en 
nombre infini.”^^^ 

Ce passage explique que c’est sur le lotus a huit petales qui a 
fleuri en nous-memes que siegent les divinites du carre central du 
Garbha-mapdala. 

Et dans ce chapitre 21, Paccomplissement de Petat des cent 
syllabress 

Si Phomme connait bien le Grand Moi de son coeur profond 

tin^, Kaji, la grace miraculeuse. 2) Mahavairocana 

3) 4) 5) 

6 ) mwmm 7) s) ^ 

11) Taisho Vol. XVIII p. 36cP W 
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(c’est-a-dire le pur Bodhicitta) c’est la meme, dans son coeur, que 
“ le Maitre qui conduit ” s’installera. Le [lotus a] huit petales qui 
a germe dans sa pensee est le plus beau des lotus. Le disque de la 
pleine lune [de son coeur] a la surface immaculee, est pareil au mi- 
roir pur siegeant eternellement sur ce disque, le Venerable des Man¬ 
tras qui secourt le monde^^ au teint d’or entoure d’une aureole de 
flamrnes, plonge dans la samadhi est d’une splendeur aussi insuppor¬ 
table aux regards que le poison est nuisible.Maitre des Mysteres! 

la contemplation du mapdala interieur est comme la guerison d’une 
fievre ; cette fievre des Etres serait assurement aussitot guerie, c’est 
que le marid^^-a n^est pas autre chose que la pensee interieure, la 
pensee interieure n’est pas autre chose que le inaridala. Le coeur 
d’un etre quelconque est identique a ce mapdala. 

L’explication de la methode de meditation du mandala veritable 
qui est le coeur, n’entre point dans notre sujet. C’est une tradition 
orale, transmise par le Maitre.II serait malaise de la resumer 
fidelement; en voici cependant les grandes lignes : 1° On se repre¬ 
sente, d’abord, la lettre-symbole'*^ du Buddha ; 2*’ quand la represen¬ 
tation de celle-ci est parfaite, 3° en substituant a la lettre-symbole, 
un attribut du Buddha (vajra, lotus, cakra glaive etc.) on passe 
a la representation d’une forme conventionnelle du Buddha,4** on 
passe a la representation de Tapparence formelle du Buddha ; 5“ 
on parvient alors a la reunion de Tobjet de meditation avec Tetre 
qui medite ; les deux ne font qu^un ; Tetre est devenu Buddha; et 
le but ultime de meditation est atteint. 

Mais on trace ausssi des mandalas qui ont une existence ma- 
terielle, c’est-a-dire exterieure a Tesprit. Ces derniers mapdalas 
objectifs servent d’adjuvants dans la meditation a ceux qui ne sont 
pas capables d’atteindre par eux-memes a Tinstar des grands ascetes, 
a la perception de leur nature innee de Buddha. 


1) Buddha Maliavairocana. 2) Taisho vol. XVIII p. 41ai8 3) Acarya, 

ajari. 4) Bjai, germe, SiT"? shuji. 5) La forme de samaya, Hffk 
MMf sammaya-gyo. 
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III. Les differentes especes de Mandala. 

On en distingue quatre especes d’apres la forme et disposition 
de ce qui est represente sur le mapd^la. 

1. le Dai-mandara^^ ^ mapdala des elements (mahabhuta-map 
(Jala), 

2. le Sammaya-mandaj'd^^^ mari(Jala des attributs (samaya-map- 
(Jala), 

3. le Hd-mandarcP^ mandala des lettres symboles (dharma 
mariijala), 

4. Le Katsuma-^mandara^^, mandala des actions (karma-map- 
dala), 

1. Mahabhuta-man(Jala signifie : man(Jala du grand element; 
les Chinois et les Japonais Font appele tout simplement {Dai-man- 
dara), le grand mapcjala. Si les bouddhistes d’Extreme-Orient Font 
designe ainsi, c’est que les elements sont des choses uniuerselles, qui 
se trouvent en tous lieux, d’ou la signification d’universel, de grand 
qui pourrait etre applique a ce mapdala des elements. II represente 
tousles Buddhas, tous les Bodhisattvas, ainsi que les autres person- 
nages divins figures au moyen des cinq couleurs : jauna, blanc, rouge, 
noir, et bleu qui correspondent respectivement aux cinq elements : 
la terre (%), Feau ( 7 k), le feu (ik), Fair (®), et Fether (^). Le 
coloriage au moyen de ces cinq couleurs permet de symboliser les 
fonctions de toutes les divinites. On peut done dire que e’est un 
mandala forme de figuration completes. 

2. Le samaya-mandala tire son nom de terme Sanskrit: sama 5 ^a 
qui veut dire convention. En chino-jap. on rend ce mot par le ter¬ 
me {honzei) qui signifie voeu fondamental. Les attributs des 
divinites par exemple le cakra, le glaive, le lotus, le vajra etc., ef 
aussi leur mudra, caracterisent ces divinites ou leur voeu fondamental. 




3) 
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C’est ce qu’on appelle la forme de sayama; et dans le sayama-maij* 
(Jala c’est elle seule qui soit representee. 

3. Le dharma-mapdala tire son nom du terme Sanskrit: dhar- 
ma qui designe dans le cas present, les verites religieuses exprimees 
par un simple signe. Ce mapdala represente chaque divinite au 
moyen de la lettre sanskrite qui la resume comme une graine (bjia) et 
qui en est le symbole. On Tappelle aussi shuji-mandar(P (bija- 
mapdala, voir les illustrations). 

4. Le karma-mandala, tire son appellation du terme Sanskrit : 
karma qui veut dire activite. Ce mandala represente les divinites 
en activite : soit assises, soit debout, levant la main ou repliant les 
doigts, bref, faisant toutes les actions possibles. Les trois manjalas 
precites sont dessines soit sur le sol, soit sur du papier ou sur de la 
toile, mais le karma-mandala, qui figure Tactivite, represente les di¬ 
vinites en relief ou en ronde-bosse, en metal, en terre ou en bois, etc. 

Si nous recherceons dans les textes chinois la raison d’etre de 
ces quatre varietes de mandalas, nous trouvons bien dans le Rlshii- 
shakukyo^^ traduit par Amoghavajra (Fuku sanzo)^^ Fenumeration des 
quatre mandalas que nous venons de citer, lesquels, dit I’auteur, 
resument a eux seuls tous les mapdalas du yoga"*^ ; mais aucune 
mention de ce qui caracterise chacune de ces especes de mandala. 
C’est Kobo Daishi qui nous a laisse des precisions dans son Soku- 
shln-jobutsu-gP^ d’apres les principes qu’il trait du Dainichikyo (vol. 
VI), et du Kongochogyo, 

Voici un passage du chapitre 28, le Samadhi de la Divinite,” 
du Dainichikyo. Tous les Tathagata ont trois especes de corpes 
esoteriques : a savoir (I’aksara), trP (la mudra) (le 

pratikrti)^\ ” Commentant cette phrase. Kobo Daishi ajoute : 
“ le ji est la Dharma mapdala. Tin est le symbole de toute espece, 
c’est-a-dire le samaya mapdala; le gyo, le Corps du Buddha qui 
possede une forme, c’est-a-dire le Grand mapdala. Enfin les 

2) mmn& Xaisho, n° 1003 . 3 ) 

4) Voir TaishB, vol. XIX, p. 609b2i. 5) Taisho, 2428. 

6) 7) Ep. 8) 9) Taisho, vol. XVIII, p. 44 ai6. 
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attitudes et actions propres aux corps de ces trois especes sont le 
Karma-map Jala. Telles sont les quatre sortes de mapjJala^V^ 
Ailleurs Kobo Daishi ecrit: 

Ainsi d’apres Texplication du Kongochogyo, les quatre es¬ 
peces de man(jala sont: la premiere le grand map<Jala, c*est-a-dire 
la forme du corps apparent de chaque Buddha et Bodhisattva; leur 
figuration en dessins colories s’appelle le Grand map<Jala. Avec la 
meditation des Cinq etapes des Representations (la medtiation sur 
I'obtention de la dodhi)^^ on peut obtenir le yoga de la divinite. On 
Tappelle aussi Daichi (Mahajnanaemudra). Le deuxieme, le 
Samaya-map(Jala ; ce sont les attributs que portent les divinites, le 
glaive, le cakra, le mani, le vajra, le lotus, etc. C^est leur figura¬ 
tion qui est le samaya-mandala. C’est aussi faire le Konzobaku^^ 
(vajrabandhana) en joignant les mains. On Tappelle encore Samma- 
ya-chi^^ in (Samaya-jnana-mudra). La troisieme, le Dharma-mapdala. 
C^est ie bija et le mantra de la Divinite. C’est done tracer a la 
place convenable chacun de ces bija. C’est Tessentiel de le samadhi 
du (Buddha en) dharmakaya et de tous les sutras. On Tappelle en¬ 
core Hochi-in^^ (Dharma-jnana-mudra). Le quatrieme est le karma 
mapcjala. C’est la figuration en metal coule ou en modelage des 
attitudes et actions de tous les Buddhas et Bodhisattvas. On Tap- 
pelle encore Katsumachi-irp^ (Karmajnanamudra)^\ ” 

Mais ces idees qui appartiennent au cycle du Kongochogyo, a 
quel ouvrage sont-elles empruntees ? Des une haute epoque les 
commentateurs les ont attribuees a uu melange fait par Kobo Daishi 
d’idees prises dans le Kongocho-gyd-yuga-juhatte-shtklP^ le Rishu- 
shakukyd^^^y le Tobu-darani-moku^^^ et autres livres. 

Effectivement, on y rencontre les noms de quatre especes des 
mapdala: le Tobudarani-moku et le Rishushakukyo parlent aussi des 

1) Taisho, vol. LXXVII, p. 328 cl8. 2) Goso-jojinkwan, 

Cf. p.89. 3) ici. (jnanamudra) signifie mandala. 

4) 5) 6) ^^pp. 7) 

8 ) Taisho, vol. LXXVII, p. 382c22. 9) Taisho, n® 869 

T traduit par Amoghavajra. lO) Taish5, 1003, voir p. 91, note 

n2°. 11) Taisho, n° 903, traduit par Amoghavajra. 
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quatre jnana-mudra ; ce terme semble une fa 9 on de designer le 
maridala. 

Qiioiqu’il en soit, a nous en tenir aux paroles de Kobo Daishi, 
il est clair qu’un mapdala n’est pas simplement une image des Bud¬ 
dhas. Nous avons parle plus haut des six elements"^^ ; il faut con- 
siderer le mapd^la comme une representation du monde compose des 
six elements vu sous quatre aspects correspondant aux quatre sortes 
de mapdala; il en resulte que pour emploper Texpression de Kobo 
Daishi; ‘‘ les quatre especes de mapdala ne s’excluent pas entre 
elles ” (Shishu-manda[ra]-kakufuri).^^ 

IV. Classification des Mandalas. 

Dans le Kukeikyd (Guhya-tanta)^^ qui explique tres en detail 
a la fois la fa 9 on de construire un mandala d’autel et le rituel de la 
ceremonie de Tabhiseka {huaiydf^ onction), il estecrit qu’il y a trois 
mille cinq cents especes de mapdala^^ En fait, quoiqu’il existe un 
grand nombre de mapdalas divers dans le culte esoterique orthodoxe, 
on peut les diviser en deux classes principales, selon le sujet represente. 

Dans la doctrine esoterique Shingon, Vairocana-Tathagafa (D^/- 
nkhi-Nyoraf^) resume en lui tous les Buddhas, ainsi que tous les 
bodhisattvas, et chacun de ces buddhas ou bodhisattvas symbolise lui 
une vertu parmi toutes celles de Vairocana. C’est pourquoi on dit 
cue c’est la divinite Omnipresente (Samanta-mukha-pradhana) {Fu- 
mon-no-son)P On appelle chacune des autres divinites Uni-pre- 
sente Eka-mukha-pradhana Uchimon-^no-so?!)P Pour ces raisons 
les mandalas se divisent en maodala d’omnipresence [Fumon-no 
mandaraP et en mapdalas d’unipresence {Jchimon-no-mandara)P^ 
a savoir : le mandala d’omnipresence au centre duquel se trouve 
Vairocana-Tathagata; ce mandala est lui-meme form6 de deux 
parties, {ryo-btip^ que nous allons expliquer : le Vajradhatu iKongo- 

1) Voir p. 83 et p. 90. 2) 

3) Taisho, n° 897. traduit par Amoghavajra. 4) 

5) Voir Taisho, vol. XVIII, p. 760 c. 6) 7) 

8 ) 9 ) 10 ) 11 ) 
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kai^^ et ]e Mahakaruijagarbha {Daihi-ta'vzoY^> Quant au mapiiala 
d’uni-presence, il prend pour personnage central une divinite du 
mapjala d’omnipresence : par exemple Sakyamuni, ou Amitabha, 
ou Avalokitesvara, ou Buddhalocana, qui sont a citer en premier ; 
ou bien Vaisravaria, ou Vinayaka, Yama ou d’autres encore. On 
Tappelle aiissi Besson-no-mandara^\ mapijala d’une divinite parti- 
culiere. 

Autre distinction ; le Ryobu ynandara^^ s’appelle aussi ou 

to--e mandaraf^ c’est-a-dire reunissant toutes les parties ; en effet Je 
Garbha mapijala comporte trois bu!^ (clan), ceux de Buddha, de Pad- 
ma et de Vajra ; le Vajradhatu-mapjala en comporte cinq : bu de 
Buddha, de Padma, de Vajra, de Mapi, et de Karma. Si Pon figure 
un seul de ces trois ou de ces cinq bu^ on a ce qu’on appelle le bu~e 
no mandara^\ 

Dans ces cadres rentrent les innombrables varietes de mapijalas 
fondes sur des textes {Sbobyo ou kyobo-no-inandaraf ^: par exemple 
le Shou-^yryd^^'^ mapdala, pour demander le pluie^^^; le Hokkekyo^^^ 
mapdala qui malgre son nom n’est pas directement base sur le Sad- 
dharma pupadrika bien connu, mais sur un Hokkekyo esoterique^^^; 
le Rishukyo mapijala dont les dix sept images repondent aux dix-sept 
chapitres du Rishukyo^^^ etc. 

V. Les Mandalas etablis sur le sol. 

Les mapijalas ne sont pas necessairement dessines sur du papier 
ou de la toile. D’apres tout les textes, dans Plnde, Poperation es- 

2) 3) 4) 

5) 6) 7) 8) 

voir Ryobu-mandara-zuimonki, I’articlc ‘‘tobu bcsson,” Jiun-sonja-zcnshu, 
voi. VIII. p. 80. 9) lo) 

11) On trouvera le inandala dans le Taisho, Zuzo vol. v, pp. 840-841 seolon 
Je Daiungyokiundanhb, Taish5, n® 990. 12) 

13) Voir le mandala dans le Taisho, Zuzo. vol. IV, 2, p. 52 II est d’apres Je 
Jbjumyohorengekyokwanchigiki, Taisho, n® 1000 et le Hokkemandaraigi 
gyoshikihokyo, Taish5, n®1001. 

14) Rishukyd Taisho, n® 234 II est designe selon le Rishushakukyo, 

Taisho, n® 1003. Voir Taisho, Zuzo, Vol. v, 5, pp. 775-817. 
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sentielle consistait a aplanir le sol; ensuite on y dessinait les diverses 
divinites. Dans ITnde, on faisait des maodalas sur la terre pour une 
raison quelconque : le roi qui fetait son avenement, le maitre (acarya) 
qui consacrait son disciple celebraient ces ceremonies devant un map- 
dala dessine sur le sol. On en faisait dans les ceremonies de toutes 
les religions ; le mapdala servait aux adeptes a invoquer les divinites. 

II y a deux methodes pour tracer ces mapdalas sur le sol. L’une 
est dite par aspersion d’eau et pratiquee quand il y a urgence. 
Dans ce cas on ne se conforme pas aux regies de la construction cor- 
recte du mapdala, et on fait simplement la benediction du sol selon 
le rite esoterique de la secte : on purifie avec de Peau le sol bien ap- 
lani; ensuite, on repand du parfum en poudre et on y dessine les 
diverses divinites. 

La deuxieme methode est dite de ‘Ma construction en sept 
joursElle se pratique pour Pabhiseka^^ (Ponction). Elle est 
expliquee en detail notamment dans le Dainici-kyo (Mahavairocana- 
sutra), dans le Kukei-kyd (Guhyatantra-sutra).'*^ 

On commence par choisir un terrain approprie et un jour propice, 
et les rites vont maintenant s’etendre sur une duree de sept jours. 

D’apres les explications du Dainichikyo et de son commentaire, 
Pessentiel de la preparation peut se resumer de la fa 9 on suivante : 

1^^ jour. 1* On demande Pemplacement aux divintes de la terre 
et le proteger (par une enceinte symbolique). 

2* On laboure la terre jusqu’a la profondeur d’line 
coudee pour enlever les pierres les graviers, les racines, les tessons, 
etc. 

3** On y melange de la bouse de vache (gomaya) et de 
Purine de vache (gomutra), cette bouse et cette urine n’ayant point 
touche le sol. On voit que le rite est d’origine indienne. 

II® jour. On consacre la terre par Pinhumation des cinq sub¬ 
stances precieuses est d’autres objets. 

Ill® jour. 1" On dispose vingt-quatre vases de fleurs. 


Shasui-daa 2^ "t H Shichi-nichi-sadan. 

Kwanjo. ■*) ^510® Taisho, n” 897. 


3 ) mm. 
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2** On determine la place des diverses divintes. 

IV® jour. 1** On purifie Templacement par des aspersions. 

2^ On repand du santal pour esquisser le mapdala des 
neuf grands Buddhas. 

V® jour. On recite le mantra de Fudo-myo-o^^ (Acala-vidya- 
raja) pour ecarter tous les obstacles, et on fait la benediction du terrain 

VI® jour. Ce soir-la on ben it le disciple pour lui permettre 
d’entrer dans le mapd^la. 

VII® jour. On dessine toutes les divinites sur le terrain du 
mapdala, on prepare les offrandes et les ustensiles du culte, et on ce- 
lebre correctement la ceremonie de Tonction pour consacrer le dis¬ 
ciple. 

Si au cours des trois premiers jours, il se presentait un obstacle, 
il faudrait arreter la preparation du mapdala. A partir du quatrieme 
jour, me me en cas d’obstacle, on n’interrompt pas la construction. 
A partir du troisieme jour, on recite 108 fois le mantra du Fudo-myo- 
o pour benir le mapdala. 

Quoiqu’on ne dessine les divinites que le septieme jour, il n’est 
pas defendu de les dessiner le cinquieme jour si les circonstances 
Texigent. 

Le maitre qui celebre Tabhiseka doit s’occuper lui-meme de tous 
les rites de ces sept jours. Le sutra explique en detail que celui qui 
pretend a la capacite d’acarya est un homme qui possede pleinement 
tous les savoirs ainsi que toutes les vertus, et doit etre habile dans 
tous les arts, etc. 

Il peut arriver que I’acarya ne reussisse pas a eveiller la foi dans 
son disciple parce qu’il n’a pu dessiner les divinites sous une forme qui 
inspire le respect; il devra alors les representer dans la forme de sa- 
maya. Mais si ce ‘‘ mapdala de samaya ” lui-meme est dessine de 
fa^on trop maladroite, on peut le remplacer par un mapdala en let- 
tres sanscrites symboliques (dharma-mapdala). Enfin si ce dharma- 
mapdals^ lui-meme est trop difficile a faire, I’officiant peut se conten- 


1) 
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ter de dessiner les emplacements des diverses divinites et de leur ren- 
dre hommage du culte ; c’est ce qu’on appelle un mapdala d’emplace¬ 
ment {Xa-i no mandarcip. 

On detruit le maricjala quand la ceremonie qui en etait Toccasion 
est terminee. En Chine et au Japon, I’abhiseka se fait toujours a 
I’interieur d’un temple convert et il n’est pas necessaire de faire tons 
ces preparatifs. Au Japon, quand on celebre I’abhiseka {Kwanjo) 
qui est la plus grande ceremonie du culte esoterique, on etablit bien 
entendu le maqdala sur I’autel. 

VI. Principes essentiels qui sont a la base 
des Mandalas du Vajradhatu et du 
Mahakarunagarbha. 

Les deux mapcjalas du Vajra-dhatu {Ko7i^dkai) et du Mahakaru- 
qagarbha {Daihitaizo par abreviation, Taizjo) sont des representations 
picturales de I’essentiel de la doctrine du bouddhisme esoterique et 
particulierement du Shinzon-Mikk0^. Le premier presente les 
points essentiels de la doctrine contenue dans le Kon^chozyo^^ (Sarva- 
tathagata-tattva-sarngraha-sutra) qui est un des deux principaux livres 
sacres (sutras) de cette secte. Quanta I’autre, il illustre les points 
principaux de la doctrine qui est exposee dans le second livre sacre de 
la meme secte, le Dainichiky^^ (Mahavairocanabhisambodhi-vikurvita- 
dhisthana-vaipulya-sutrendra-raja-nama-dharma-paryaya), De plus, 
comme on donne a ces deux sutras, consideres ensemble, le nom 
commun de Kontai ryobu-^no-taikyop ou encore celui de Rydbu-‘no-‘ 
taiky^^ on reunit aussi ces deux maqdala sous le nom unique de Ko^i-- 
tai-ryobU’-nO’‘m2,X).^^d!^ ou par abreviation, de Ryobu mandaraP 

1. Le point essentiel de la doctrine du Dainkhikyo^ c’est que 
toutes les vertus du Buddha Vairocana sont innees en nous et dans 
tous les etres vivants, ce qui revient a dire que la nature du Buddha et 

2) Tesoterisme Shingon. 3) Tai- 

sho, n° 865 ; Naiijo, n° 1020. 4) Taisho, n° 848 ; Nanjo, n° 530. 

5 ) 6 ) ^ ^ 

1 ( 1 ^, cf. R. Tajima “ Etude sur le Mahavairocana-sutra (Dainichi-kyo) Paris 
1936. p. 19. 
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celle des etres vivants sont au fond la meme. Ainsi, la Raison innee 
dans les Buddhas n’est en rien superieure a celle qui est innee 
dans les etres vivants, pas plus que la raison des etres vivants ne 
saurait etre consideree comme inferieure a celle qui reside dans les 
Buddhas. Cette Raison est dite, par nature sans production 
originelle ” (adyanutpada, honpiishoY^ : elle preexiste sans provenir 
de rien, elle est imperissable et elle est repartie egalement. Le Tai- 
%o~mandara^^ qui est la representation symbolique de la Raison 
innee ’’ est encore appele : 

1. Map(Jala de la Raison innee [Ri-mandara).^^ 

2. Mapdala de TEveil originel {Homu-viandara) 

3. Mapjala de la Causalite {In-mandara)P 

4. Map(Jala de I’Orient {To-mandara)P 

Ces quatre appellations montrent assez que le Taizo mandara 
est plus particulierement la representation des Etres, qui deviendront 
Buddha : a ce titre, ils sont la Cause ils sont TOrient, le Com¬ 
mencement. 

II. Le point important de la doctrine du Kongochogyo c’est 
Texplication de la sagesse, de la connaissance (jnana, Ch?^), innee 
en tous les etres vivants il est vrai, mais qui n’est utilisee vraiment que 
par les Buddhas, c’est-a-dire seulment par les etres auxquels leur 
force de connaissance a permis de saisir a fond leur nature veritable, 
la nature derniere de la ‘‘ Raison innee ” {R'l), Le Konzokai-m^n- 
dara^^^ est la representation symblique de certe connaissance indivi- 
duelle qui aboutit a ITllumination complete. On donne aussi a ce 
mari(jala les noms de : 

1. Mapdala de la Connaissance {Chi-mandarcP^). 

2. Mapd^ls de EEveil initial 

3. Marujlala du Resultat {Kwa-mandara^^^). 

4. Maodala de TOccident {SaUmandard^^^). 

Ces quatre appellations font exactement pendant a celles du 

1) m. 2) 3) 4) s) 

m- 7) 8) 9) §». 10) 

12) 13) 14) 
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Taizd-mandara : a TEveil Originel, c’est-a-dire naturel, de celui-Ia, 
s’oppose ici TEveil Initial obtenu par Tascese {shugyd^^). 

La distinction importante entre les deux Mandalas, c’est que le 
Taizo-mandaaa est pour ainsi dire vu du cote des etres, et il met en 
evidence Tegalite fonciere {byodo^^) de la Raison innee : le Kongo- 
kai-mandara^ au contraire, est vu du cote des Buddhas, et il met en 
evidence les diversites {shabetsu^^) de la Connaissance des Buddhas 
qui ont developpe leur Raison innee. 


VIL Rapports entre le Vajradhatu-Mandala et 
le Mahakaruna-Garbha-Mandala. 

D’apres la doctrine de Shingon-Mikkyd, etablie par son fonda- 
teur Kobo Daishi, les elements naturels qui composent Tunivers sont: 
la terre, Teau, le feu, Pair, Tether, la connaissance. Ces six ele¬ 
ments consideres sous leur aspect religieux forment ce qu’on appelle 
le Rokudai-hosshin^^ (Sanmahabhuta-dharmakaya) : le Corps-de- 

Loi des six grandes natures,” et, ce sont eux qui sont representes 
par les deux m'apdalas en question : celui du Vajradhatu et celui du 
Mahakarupagarbha. 

Les cinq premiers elements sont de nature materieile (rupa) 
alors que le sixieme seul est de nature spirituelle (citta), toutefoils il 
ne faut pas oublier qu’il nV a pas une difference absolue entre ces 
deux natures mais que Tune comme Tautre ne sont qu’un aspect de 
la verite supremej elles correspondent, la premiere (rupa) a la Raison 
innee (72/), la seconde (citta) a la Connaissance {Chi) innee dans le 
Buddha. A vrai dire, malgre la difference d’aspect il ne saurait y 
avoir de Ri sans Chi pas plus que Chi ne saurait exister independam- 
ment de 72/; c’est ce que resume la formule Ri-Chi-fu7tP\ ‘‘Ri et Chi 
ne sont pas deux ”, mais bien une seule et me me chose. Ces deux 
principes : la Raison innee (Ri) et la Connaissance (Chi) ne sont 
du reste que le Grand Illuminateur, Mahavairocana qui est, lui-meme 


1) I^^T. 


2 ) 


3 ) mt 


4 ) 


5 ) 
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le Corps-de-Loi des six grandes natures et aussi la realite religieuse. 

Quant aux deux mapdal^j ills sent chacum, comme nous venons 
de Texpliquer, une representation particuliere des deux etats de Ma- 
havairocana. 

Le Mahakarunagarbha-mandala (Daihi-taizo) est consacre a la 
verite des six elements naturels. Aussi Timage centrale de ce man- 
dala est-elle celle du Mahavairocana en tant que Tattva-dharmakaya, 
c’est-a-dire Corps-de-Loi de Raison {Ri-hosshinY^ Quant au Va- 
jradhatu-mapdala (Kongokai), il ne concerne que la connaissance de 
la verite des six elements, et Timage principale en est celle du Maha¬ 
vairocana en tant que Jnana-dharma-kaya, c’est-a-dire : Corps-de- 
Loi de Connaissance {Chi-ho5shin)P 

En conclusion, le rapport est tres clair entre le premier et le 
deuxieme mandala: aucun d’eux ne saurait exister independamment 
de Taiitre. C’est ce qu’exprime la formule Nini-fun'Y: II y en a deux 
et pourtant ils ne sont pas deux, cela est indique par un detail gra- 
phique traditionnel, si subtil qu’il echapperait a une observation som- 
maire : le Mahavairocana du Vajradhatu se trouve au centre de la 
couronne de cinq Buddhas que porte le Mahavairocana du Mahaka- 
rupagarbha, et, inversement, le Mahavairocana du Mahakarunagarbha 
se trouve au centre dans celle du Mahavairocana du Vajradhatu. I^a 
demonstration du rapport etroit qui existe entre les deux maqd^las 
ne saurait etre plus claire. 

VIIL Les Differences de caracteres entre 
les deux Mandalas. 

Nous avons deja explique que le Taizo-mandara exprime la Rai¬ 
son innee et le Kon^okal-mandara^ la Connaissance. Quand on 
symbolise par des formes la P^aison et la Connaissance, la Raison 
etant une chose immuable, on Texprime au moyen de figures carrees. 
Quant a la Connaissance qui saisit la Raison, on peut Pexprimer au 
moyen de figures circulaire qui representent la liberte du mouvement. 


2 ) 


3 ) 
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C’est pourquoi le systeme de construction du Taizo-mandara est cara- 
cterise par Pemploi de rectangles et celui du Kon^okai-mandara par 
I’mploi de cercles (subdivises chacun en cinq autres: les cercles des 
cinq Delivrances : so-Z^datsU’-rirP). 

La presentation des divinites dans les deux sortes de mapdala 
n’est pas la meme. Par exemple : dans le Taizo-mandara^ le disque 
‘^lunaire’’ {zachi-rinp Taureole repose sur un lotus et la divinite est 
installee au milieu du disque ; dans le Konzokai-mandara^ au cont- 
raire, le lotus se trouve lui-meme a Pinterieur du disque et la divi¬ 
nite reside sur ce lotus. Quelle est la raison de cette difference 
C’est que le lotus exprime la Raison innee du Buddha et le disque ou 
aureole symbolise la Connaissance qui saisit cette Raison. Comme 
le Taizo exprime principalement la Raison, Paureole y repose sur 
le lotus ; comme le Konzokai exprime principalement la Connais¬ 
sance, le lotus y est dans Taureole et les Buddhas de Raison existent 
dans la contemplation des Buddhas de Connaissance ; inversement, 
les Buddhas de Connaissance exisent dans la contemplation des Bud- 
dhes de Raison dans le Taizo. En effet, la Connaissance ne peut 
pas exister separee de la Raison, ce qiPon exprime par le principe : 
Richi-Juni.^^ Raison et Connaissance ne font pas une dualite.” 

IX. Classification des divinites qui figurent 
dans les Mandala. 

II y a deux fa 9 ons de classer les divinites des mandalas : soit 
qu’on admette qu’elles se repartissent en trois clans (kula) dans 
chacun des mapdala, soit qu’on reconnaisse une division en trois clans 
pour le Mahakarupa-garbha-mapdala, et en cinq clans pour le Vajra- 
dhatu-mapdala. 

La premiere de ces classifications est dite celle des San-yin-shin^^^ 
tri-cakra-kdya ; ce sent 1'* le jisho-rin-shirP (svabhava-cakra-kaya) 
2 le shbbd-yiyi-shirP (saddharma-cakra-kaya) 3* le kyoryo-rin-shin'^ 
(adesana-cakra-kaya). 

1) 2) 3) 4) h®#. s) 
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Cakra, a ici le sens d’arme qui ecrase, qui brise. Le 
Jisho-rin-shin comprend les Buddha qui revelent la nature innee et 
originelle de Buddha. Les deux autres comprennent les Buddha qui 
sont manifestes pour le salut des etres; le Shobo-rin-shin plus parti- 
culierement ceux qui les convertissent au moyen de la Bonne Loi, 
le Kydryd-rin-shin ceux qui revetent un aspect irrite pour venir a 
bout des etres rebelles, et difficiles a convertir. Les images repre- 
snetent les divinites du Jishd-riti’-shin en dhyana, celles du Shobo-rin- 
shin sous Taspect de Bodhisattvas, celles du Kyoryd-rin-’shin sous des 
formes de colere. 

Le Jisho-rin-shin et le Shdbd-rin-‘shm 6manent des Cinq Buddha; 
le Kydryo-rin-shln emane du Shobb-rin-shin. 

Prenons comme exemple le Taizo mandara : les Cinq Buddha 
du lotus central appartiennent au Jishb-rin-shin ; les Bodhisattv^as de 
connaissance ou de Compassion des quatre autres petales et de Pen- 
ceinte moyenne appartiennent au Shobo-rin-shin ; enfin le Kyoryo- 
rin-shin est constitue par les divinites du quartier des Cinq Vidya- 
dhara : Acala (Fudo^^) Trailokya-vijaya (Gozanze^^) etc. 

On peut d’apres le Hizo^fi etablir le tableau que voici : 


Tisho-rin-shin 
Mahavairocan T. 
Aksobhya T. 
Ratnasarnbhava T. 
Amoghasidhi T. 


Shobo-rin-shin 
Prajnaparamita B. 
Vajrasattva B. 
Vajragarbharaja B. 
Vajrayaksa B. 
(Vajradamstra) 


Kyoryo-rin- shin 
Ac ala nath avidy ara j a 
Trailokya V. 
Kundali V. 
Vajrayaksa V. 


Kogyo DaishP^ dans son Mandara-satcP repartit comme suit 
les neuf man(Jalas du Kongokai : du n 1 au n 6, ils relevent du 
Jisho-rin-shin parce que en fin de compte ils ne contiennent que 
Vairocana ; le n* 7 du Shobo-rin-shin parce quhl est preside par 
Vajrasattva; le n“ 8 et 9 du Kyoryo-rin-shin parce qu’ils appartien¬ 
nent aux Vidyadhara. On voit que Pidee directrice est toute differ- 

1) 1^. 2) 3) WMM, Taisho, zuzo, Vol. I. 

5) Kakiiban:^® (1095-1134) 6) 
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ente puisqu’ici ce sent les mapjala tout entiers, et non pas les divi- 
nites une a une, qui sont Pobjet du classement. 

Dans Pautre systeme de classification, les trois clans du 

Tavzo-mannara sont le Butsu-biP^ Renge-biP^ et Kongd-bu^^ : 
e’est la distinction etablie dans le Dainichikyo et le Soshtchi-Ji- 
kyd.^'^ D’apres le Hizokt^ le rP du Pur Coeur de Bodhi inne dans 
les etres appartient au Kongo-bu^ clan de Vajra; enfin la reunion des 
deux qualites est le propre du Butsu-bu^ clan de Buddha. Et en effet; 
le de la purete originelle est comme le lotus que la boue ne souille 
pas ; le chP^ a la fermete qui lui permet de briser les passion, il est 
resistant comme le vajra ; les trois bu pris ensemble renferment la 
Grande Meditation (Mohadhyana), la Grande Compassion (Maha- 
karupa), la Grande Sapience (Mahajhana), les trois vertus du Buddha. 
Le Commentaire du Dainichikyo^^' a propos de la repartition des 
divinites entre ces trois bu : 

“ En gros, le premier pourtour dans sa partie superieure (quar- 
tier de la Connaissance Omnesciente) est Pornement des vertus de la 
personne du Buddha; dans sa parrtie inferieure il contient les Vidya- 
dhara acolytes du Buddha. Ensemble ils sont nommes Porte du Bu 
du Tathagata. A droite (de Mahavairocana) e’est la Samaya de la 
Grande Compassion du Tathagata et comme les beatitudes y abon- 
dent, on appelle cette partie Ren^e-bii. A gauche opere la force de 
la granda Compassion ; comme elle brise les obstacles, on appelle 
cette partie Kon^d-buP^ 

D^apres les traditions anciennes, le Garbha-mandala se partage 
ainsi : 

Butsu-bu: le Lotus central a huit petales 

le Quartier de la Connaissance Omnisciente 

— de Sakyamuni 

— de Manjusri 

— des Vidyadhara 

— d’Akasagarbha 

1) u (kuia), 2) fit*. 3) 4) 5) 

(Susiddhi-sutra), Taisho, n° 893. 6) 7) 8) Taislio, n°1796. 
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— de Susiddhi 

Renge-hu : le quartier d’Avalokitesvara 

— de Ksitigarbha 
Kongd~bu : le quartier de Vajraparii 

— de Sarvanivarapaviskambhin 
Voici un tableau synoptique des trois bu ; 

Butsu-bu Renge-bu Kongo-bu 

Divinite principle Mahavairocana Avalokitesvara Vajrapapi 
bija a sa va 

rite santika pausika abhicara 

couleur^^ blanc jaune noir 

forme^^ cercle carre triangle 

Les cinq bu du Kongo-kai-mandara sont : 1 Butsu-bu : 2 
Kongo-bu : 3 Ho-biP (clan de Ratna) : 4 Renge-bu : 5 Katsu- 
ma-bu^^ (clan de Karma). Le Kongocho-ryaku-shutsu-kyo^^ ^ le 
Sho-shinjitsu-kyo^^, et autres commentaires du cycle du Kongocho- 
gyd, laissent entendre que les cinq bu ne sont que le dedoublement 
du Renge-bu et du Kongo-bu, plus le Butsu-bu. Selon le Hizoki^ 
le Ho-bu contient Tinfinite des vertus de beatitude du Buddha, et le 
Katsuma-bu resume les actes d’assistance et de conversion du Bud¬ 
dha en favour des etres. Le Ho-bu et le Katsuma-bu emanent du 
Butsu-bu. Ces cinq bu expriment les Cinq Sapiences attestees par 
les Cinq Buddhas du Kongokat. 

Voici la correspondance des cinq bu : 


Bu 

Butsu-bu 

Kongo-bu 

Ho-bu 

Renge-bu 

Katsuma-bu 

Buddha 

Maha- Aksobhya 

vairocana 

Ratnasarn- 

bhava 

Am itab ha 

Amogha- 

siddhi 

Sapieuce 

(jnana) 

D harm ad ha- Adarsa-j. 
tu-vsudhij. 

Samata-j. 

Pratyavek- 

sana-j. 

Krtyanus- 

th^a-j.. 

Situation 

Centre 

Est 

Sud 

Quest 

Nord 


Forme de Stupa Vajra a cinq Mani Lotus Karmavajra 

Samaya pointes 

1) Cette couleur est rappelee dans le vetement de Tofficiant, dans les fleurs 
qu’il presente en offrande. 

2) Cette forme est rappelee dans le bassin a feu du homa. 

3) 4) 5) Taisho, n° 866. 6) Taisho, n° 868. 
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BIja 

Vam 

Hum 

Trah 

Hrih 

All 

Rite 

Santika 

Abhicara 

Pausika 

Vasikarana 

{Kei-ai)0 

, Vasikarana 
{Kocho)2) 

Couleur3) 

Blanc 

Bleu 

Jaune 

Rouge 

Noir 

Formed) 

Mani 

Carre 

Rond 

Triangu¬ 
la! re 

Demi cerclc 


Dans le partake entre trois bu seulement, le Renge-bu passe avant 
le KongO’-bu parce que la Raison passe avant la Connaissance. 

Un mode de classification tres repandu consiste a distinguer sim- 
plement les quatre sortes de figurations qui voici: Butsu-zo 

(Buddha), Botsatsu-zo (Bodhisattva), Myo-o-zo (Vidyaraja), Teu-zio 
(Deva), noms qui s^expliquent d’eux memes. On dit encore plus 
souvent : Butsii-bu^ Bosatsii-bu ; etc. 


1 ) 2 ) 

3) Cette couleiir est rappelee dans le vetement de 1’officiant, dans les fleurs 
qu’il offre, etc. 

4) Cette forme est rappelee dans le bassin a feu du goma (homa). 

5 ) 




Mahakaruna-garbha-mandala 
(Relief sur bois, appartenant au Musee de Kyoto) 
Tr6sor National 
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Dharma-mandala du Mahakarujjia-fifarbha 
(Mandala des lettres symboles; BIja-mandala) 
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©aftt nnt> 90*lon 

obct 

®ic ficl^rc t>ott bcv Hrf^jntttglij^cn ^rleuc^iun^ 
ttnb bie Ecl^re t»on bet? Srlcttdjfttug, bic cineit 
5tnfrtttS 


i)on 

^rutto '^Jc^olb. 

,,®Qg @cf)ictfal bc§ ®eifte§ fteljt in bet 
^gotoritat bon ®o{etn§nb]^angig« 
feit unb Urftirunglic^Ieit. @r toirb 
Bcrloren fowot)! inBlD6er2lM)ongigteit 
TOte in imoginarer Unwirflid^feit.'' 

Sari 3a{per§: ''®ie ®eiftige 

©ituation ber 

®ie SSeftvebimgen, ba§ iinge^euer monnigfoltige ©ebiet be§ 
SSubbl^igmuS 3 u grubbierett, fo bo6 man e8 auf einen einsigen 
Slid ubetfdjiauen unb fcbematifd) begreifen fonn, gefjen auf fel§r 
friil^e suriid. @o unterfdiieb mon gunadift ben ^inabana* 
unb ben 9)?abdbdna SBubb^iSmuS, ncimlid) ben fBubbliiSmuS be§ 
S'teinen f^^abrjeugS unb be§ (Srogen gabtgeugS, ober in jabani* 
fd)et jTerminoIogie bie ^ategorien bai (groB) unb fbo (Mein). 
®iefe itlaffifisierung geniigte fiir ben inbifdien SubbbiSmuS 
eine§ 9?agariuna unb felbft eine§ Slfanga unb SSofubanbbu. 
Stber ©bina, ba§ ben fOJabdbona 58ubbbi§mu§ meitet entwidelte, 
fonb biefe ©inteilung 311 bi^imitio, unb ber S3ubbbi2mu§ murbe 
nun in gwei ^ategorien gergliebert, bie nodb feinere Unterfdiei* 
bungen gum ^uSbrud bracbten, ncimlidb in Sribana ober bie ®rei 

* aug ber ©tnleitung gu einem nocl^ unt)erbffentlicl)ten SBerl fiber bie 
Slojfifilationen beS 58ubbt)i§mu§ in Jjnbien, Sbina unb igapan. Sweets 
weiterer Snforination berweift ber SSerfoffer auf feinen Sjfaq ‘ Lcs 
Classifications du Bouddhisme’, ittl ‘Bulletin De La Maison Fraiico- 
JaponalseT. VIII., (Annee 1936), Nos. 2-4: ‘Sylvain Levi et Son 
Oeuvre. Etudes sur la Pensee Religieuse au Japon.* 
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Sal^tgeuge (jap. ©an 36) unb ©fapano ober ba§ (Sine Ja^rjeug 
(iop. 3cE)i 36),—eine Untereinteilung, beren Senbot ber 

groBe ©pftemotifer ber 2:enbot ©efte, unb dienju ©oif^i, bet 
groBe ©pftematifer ber ^egon ©efte, Bebienten. SIBer oucB 
biefe ^loffifigierung geniigte fold^en ©eften nic^t, bie ben gefam= 
ten 93ubbBi§ntu§ Wteber Bon tBrem Befonberen ©tanbpunit tn§ 
§Iuge foBten, unb neue ^ategorien wurben erfonnen. ©o teift 
bie 3en ©efte ba§ (SefomtgeBiet be§ 93ubbBi§niu§ ein in fpo unb 
gen ober ©cBriftgeleBrfamfeit unb SRebitotion. ®engp6 ®aiiBi, 
ber ©titnber ber japanifdBen SEenbai ©dBuIe, geBraudBte bie @in= 
teitung in gon (geitlic^) unb jitfu (toirflicB), um Bie^ntit ben 
Unterf(i)ieb gmiftBen fonBentionettem SSRaBapana unb roirflicBem 
9RaBot)dno unb infonberBeit ben UnterftBieb gftiifdBen ber Bon iBm 
BefeBbeten ^offo ©(Bute unb feiner eignen neuen Jenbai ©(Bute 
gu Begei(Bnen. S^itr bie ^tofjifigierung be§ gefantten SubbBi§mu§ 
Bom ©tanbpunit beg (Sfoterigmug BenuBten ©engpo SoifBi unb 
5?6B6 ®aifBi unb bie Bon iBnen ing SeBen gerufenen Sai 9Ritfu= 
unb 516 SRitfu ©(Bitten bie Sinteitung in ten gB6 unb mitfB6 
ober Dffene SeBre unb ©eBeimteBre. (Sie in ber ®amofura ^eit 
in 3opan in (Srf(Beinung tretenben §tmiba ©etten aBer, bie 
toieber ni(Bt mit ben (Sinteitungen beg gefamten S8ubbBi§mug, 
bie fie Borfanben, gufrieben moren, Bebienten fi(B, um iBte eigene 
Sluffaffung ber SeBre ©dtpomunig gum 2tugbru(J gu Bringen, 
ber ^ategorien ji rifi (bie eigene ®raft) unb to rifi (bie ®raft 
eineg Slnbern), ober bet ^otegorien fB6b6 (ber §eitige f)Jfob) 
unb i6bo (bog fReine Sonb). S)ie Beiben tefeteren (Sinteitungg* 
pringipien moren Bereitg Bon ben SBinefen Senb6 unb 5D6fBntu 
oufgefteltt morben unb murben Biete 3oBtBuuberte fpdter in 3opon 
Bon §6nen ©Bonin unb ©Binron ©B6nin otg ©runbtoge fiir iBre 
36bo= unb 36bo ©Bin ©efte gewoBtt. S)ie 9?i(Biren ©efte unb 
iBr ©titnber 9?i(Biren ©B6nin f(B(ieBfi(B Befonnten fi(B gu ber 
(Sinteitung in BoBtmon unb fBofu mon ober ber Urfprungti(Ben 
SeBre unb ber SeBre bet ©pur, bie fie ouf bog ' £ioffe ^B6' 
(' ©obbBormo fPunbotifo ©iltro') oniBonbten, bog fur fie ber 
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SnBegriff beg gangen Subb^igmug ift. 

DBige ©inteilungen finb olg feftarijdB ongufe^en unb toarett 
tJDiTt @tanbt)uii?t beg ©laubeng oufgeftellt. ©oneBen laufen rein 
t5eDretiy(5= tt>ie bie ^laffififation beg gefamten 

SSubb^igmug in u (©Eifteng) unb fu (bag Seere ober bie 9?i(5t= 
©Eifteng) ober in (S'Jotur) unb fo (3^orm). 

S)ieg finb bie (Sinteilungen, bie oiele Sul^t^unberte lang im 
SWal&dtjona 93ubb]&igmug iiBIid^ toaren, fic^ in SoE)on Big gum 
@nbe ber ^Jolugamo fortEifiangten unb nod) 5eute alg bie 
funbamentalen, trabitionellen unb ort^oboEen ^laHififationen beg 
SlKo^dtjdna SubbBigmug gelten. 

8(Ig oBer am SInfang ber SReiji ^eit (1868) ein aitgemeiner 
SJJobernifierunggprogeB in Sapan einfefete, ba macBten ficB oudB 
Balb SeftreBungen BemerlBar, ben Subb^igmug Bom mobernen 
©tanbpunft aug gu Begreifen unb bag ©efamtgeBiet ber Bub= 
bl&iftifdben ©ebanfenmett neuen ©inteilunggpringitiien gu unter= 
werfen. Sie (Selel^rten ber 9Keiii wollten ni(^t einfadB nur 
uBerneljmen, mag i^nen bie SSergangen^eit an trabitioneden 
3^ormeIn uBerliefert petite. @ie empfanben SSerlangen nac^ einer 
neuen @t)nt|efe, bie fid^ i^nen nac^ rationetler 5|?rufung ber 
mannigfad§en Xl&eorien beg Subb^igmug gemifferma^en mit 
9?otmenbig!eit, alg mit bem mobernen ®en!en in liBereinftim= 
mung aufbrangte. 

5unacE)[t Berfud)te man, alien uBerlieferten ^ategorien einen 
neuen ®eift einguflofeen. @o ^olte man ben e^rmitrbigen 93egriff 
famBo (if. Sriratna, bie ®rei ^leinobien — SBubblja, ir)l&arma, 
©ang^a; jap. Butfu, Ijo, fo; b.5. Slubb^a, bie Se^re unb bie 
8|?riefteridiaft) unb ben S3egriff fan gafu (bie ®rei ©ele^rfom* 
feiten — Ida, bdpdna, prajita; jap. fai, jo, e; b.^. SDloralitrit, 
3)?ebitation unb SBeigl^eit) de^Bor, um fie alg (Sinteitungg=^ate= 
gorien fiir bag (SefamtgeBiet beg iBubb^igmug nutgBar gu madien. 
Siefer auc6 Bon europdifdien ©ele^rten beg Subb^igmug gemadite 
SSerfucB l^atte inbeffen feinen meiteren ©rfolg, ba bie Beiben 
S'ategorien fitr ben augermatjiten B^ed eBen gu elementar maren. 
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Sin tneit Bebeiitenberer SSerfud^ einer fold^en neuen ©^nt^eje 
be§ S3ubb5i§niu§ Beftonb in ber SSetmenbung bet Segriffe ' en 
gi' (Bebingte, i.e. oBpngige Sntfte^ung) unb ' jiffo' (tco^te 
^Dtm) al§ SinteilungS^S'ategorien. ' @n gi' ift ein 58egriff, ber 
infonberBeit in ber ^egon ©(Bute eine grofie SloHe ftiieft unb 
Ijier ot§ StBfiirgung Don ' Bui fBin en ginamlicB al§ ' Snt= 
fteBung ottein bur(B ben ©eift' nerftonben mirb,—womit ber 
©runbfofe ber ^egon i^BitofopBie (Boiufterifiert ift, bie erltart: 
atle fPBuuomene entfpringen eingig unb ultein bem ©eift, nomti(f| 
bent oBfotuten ©eift.—'Siffo' ift ein SSegriff, ber in ber Senboi 
©(Bute Don t)(trneBjnti(Ber SSebeutung ift unb Bier ofg StBfiirgung 
non ' fBo Bo iiffonamti(B af§ ' bie tooBre fjorm otter ®Bar= 
moS' Oerftonben toirb, roomit ber ©runbfoB ber Senboi fPBilo* 
fopBie (Borofterifiert ift, bie Befogt: otle Singe, (b.B. atle 
moterielten unb geiftigen iPBonomenej BoBen woBre fyorm, nom= 
ti(B finb oBfotut. 

Ser oBige Segriff ' en gi' im ^egon ©inne Begei(Bnet ben 
oBfotuten 3beati§inu§, ntoBrenb ber 93egriff 'jiffo' im Senboi 
©inne bem oBfotuten 3teati§mu§ entfpri(Bt. ©eineS fpegietten 
f(ButmaBigen ©Bueutterg entfteibet unb fo ineit mie mogticB ge= 
foBt, um ouf einen mogticBfi tneiten ^rei§ BubbBiftif(Ber Sbeen 
onmenbBot git fein, tourbe ' en gi' bonn furgmeg mit ' Sbeoti§= 
mug' unb 'jiffo' mit ' fReotigmug' gtei(BgufeBen fein. 

9?on biefen Beiben ©tonbtmnlten moEte mon om Slnfong 
ber SOleiji ^eit eine neue ©tjntBefe beg SJubbBigmug borneBmen. 
Sie ben 5?erfu(B mocBten, moren gwei ber nomBofteften SBertreter 
ber BubbBiftif(Ben iPBitofopBie, niimficB ©enfBo SRurotomi, ber 
ofg ber 93oBnBre(Ber beg mobernen SubbBigmug in Sopon Be^ 
gei(Bnet roerben fonn, unb ber iBm geiftegnertoonbte unb Befonberg 
ouf bem ©eBiet ber Senboi f^BitofopBie otg Stutoritcit onertonnte 
Sun fOtoebo. 

SBir berweifen ouf ©. SRurofomig : ' 93ufft)ij So Stfu 3ton ' 
(' Sffot) iiBer bie 5SereinBeitti(Bung beg SSubbBiSinug'), b.B. ©Bftem 
beg SBubbBiSmug, in 5 93anben, unb ouf S. StRoebog ' Soijo 
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9lon ' (' SIB^onblung iiBer bie ©efc^icJbte be§ 5DJa5a= 
^dno 93ubb§{§ittu§ ') in 3 Sottbeit. S)er erfte SBattb bon 5DZurofontt§ 
2Ber! erfcfiien im Sa^re 1901, bet gtoeite tm So^re 1903, bet 
britte im 1905, bie Beiben iibrigen erl^eBIidb f^ioter. 9J?ae= 
ba§ SBerf erfcbien im 36. Sol^t bet SWeiji Stem, namticb 1903. 
SKaeba Bebient ficb in feiner SlB^anblung bet Beiben termini 
'jiffo' unb 'engi'. SJiurafomi bagegen geBraud&t fiatt be§ 
STuSbrutfS 'iiifo' (mal^te g^orm) ben SluSbrud 'jittai' (tooBtet 
SJorper, i. e. tooBre ©uBfianj). Seine gmeifacBe ^toffifilation 
bet BubbBiftijcBen 3;Beorien, bie fidB im 1. S3onbe ieineg SBetleg 
finbet, ift namlidB sufammengefaBt in ben Beiben SBegtiffen; 
'jifan teli en gi ton' unb 'fufan tefi jittai ton,' b.B. 'bie 
jeittidBe ©ntfteBungS SlBeotie ' unb ' bie tdumtidBe SBoBte =@uB= 
[tons Z'^eovie'. Set 5(u§bru4 'jittai' ift inbeffen Bier 8tei(BBe= 
beutenb mit 'jiffo' ju berfteBen; etmaige UnterfcBiebe in bet 
ScirBung bet SBegtiffe fommen praftifdB nidBt in SBetradBt. 

Sie Beiben SB^egtiffe, beten SJiurafami unb Sftaeba ficB Be= 
bienten, maten, mie au§ oBigem BetBorgeBt, an fidB feine^megS 
neu. S(Bet fie waren Bi§Bet nie ate oBetfte @inteitung§=^ate= 
gorien geBtaudBt toorben, unb fie eigneten ficB audB tatfacBIicB 
ni(Bt gut bafut. 

SBa§ junacBft ben SetminuS ' aBBdngige ©ntfteBung' (en gi) 
anBelangt, fo finbet et auBet in bet ^egon 5J5BitefopBie allet= 
bingg aucB nocB in anbetn BubbBiftifdien iBBitofopBien SJetmem 
bung, mie in bet be§ 'Saijo £ifBin 9lon' ('SJtaBdBdna @tab= 
bBotpdba Sdftta,' be§ ' Srattatg uBet ba§ (gtwadBen beg 2)taBdt)dna 
©lauBeng') unb in bet SeBte bet .^offo ScBuIe. Sie ^offo*, 
SifBin fRom unb ®egon iPBifofopBie ftetlen in auffteigenbet 
Sinie ben fidB meBt unb meBt oetgeiftigenben Sbealigmug beg 
9[)?aBdt)dno SBubbBiSmug bat, unb man fann mit SletBt in biefen 
brei ©cBuIen eine ftufenmeife (Sntmidtlung beg iBnen gemein= 
famen SSegtiffg 'en gi' etBIitJen. StucB im §tnaBdna 5BubbBi§=’ 
mug unb infonbetBeit in bet fiit iBn maSgeBenben ©(Bute— 
ndmIicB bet ©attiaftioaba^obet ^ufBa ©cBuIe—fpridEjt man Beteitg 
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Don ' abpttgtget gntfte^ung, bie tiom larmo bemirft ift' (go 
Ian en gi), unb ba ber ^arma Segttff ober bet 93egrtff bet 
i^re ©puren in eine neue Snlornotion mitl&inubernel^menben 
unb in^nebebiirftigen 'Sot' ein et^ifc^er SSegriff ift, fo lonn 
man biefen .^mapona ' en gi=' ^ongept attenfaHS at§ ibealiftifd) 
Uerfte^en. Slujferbem bitbet bie iJJ^ilofop^ie bie p'^cino^ 

menate ©runbloge fiir bie §offo fp^itofop^ie unb 5angt mit il^t 
organiffb sufammen. 93on biefem ©tanbpunft au§ erbtidten 
53iuralami unb fOiaebo offenbar eine SJerlettung be§ ' en gi' 
S3egriff§ non bcv elementaren ^ufl^a fB^anomenoIogie burd) bie 
§offo= unb Siffjin Sion ip^itofop^ie bi§ l^inauf gut ^egon 
^P^itofopCjie. SDie ©inl^eitliditeit be§ S3ilbe§ mirb abet babutd) 
geftort, bafe bie Sluft)a Sel^te at§ gongeg nic^t alg Sbealigmug, 
fonbetn alg iReatigntug eingefti^afet with. 

SBag anbtetfeitg ben bem Segtiff ' abpngige ©ntftel^ung' 
(en gi) gegeniibetfte'^enben Segtiff 'maljte Notin' (jiffo) be= 
ttifft, fo finbet et fid) au^et in bet Senbai Stetininologie aud) 
in bet ©anton ipi^itofopfiie. SIbet eg biitfte, d&ne ben iibet^ 
lommenen bogmatifd^en g^otmeln ©emaft angutun, fdpnet fatten, 
ein attnlid^eg butdigcingigeg SPotfommen biefeg Segtiffg in net= 
fd)iebenen auf einanbet folgenben bubb§iftifd)en ©d)ulen nad)= 
guweifen, mie man bieg beim ' en gi' Segtiff tun !ann. 

2)agn fommt, ba§ beibe Sletmini fo tiotmiegenb mit bet 
®egon=, begw. bet lenbai fpi^ilofopttie petfniipft finb, unb ba{? 
bie Sluffaffung, bie fic^ bie ©ele^tten non biefen beiben Setmini 
gebitbet l^aben, fo fel)t nom ©eift biefet beiben ©diulen beftimmt 
ift, bafe fie nid)t mel^t etaftifd] genug finb, nm otg ottgemeine 
©inteilunggptingipien nufclid)eg gu leiften. 

SBag obet notnettmtidi gegen bie SJetwenbung biefet beiben 
Segtiffe a(g ©inteilunggptingipien beg gefamten Subb^igmng 
fptod), mat bet Umftanb, baS fie biefe Steligion nut nom ©tanb= 
punft bet teinen St^eotie Uaffifigietten unb nut fold^e ©dpden 
einbegtiffen, bie auf ttteotetifdiem 93oben ftanben, abet atte bie= 
jenigen augfdjloffen, bie potnettmtid) auf tetigiofet fProjig betul]= 
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ten. S)te t^eoretifc^en <Sd&uIen nun finb tie in ©l&ina begeiinbeten 
obet uribriingltc^ bon Snbten nad& Sl^ina mit'^inuBergenommenen 
©d^ulen, mte bie Senbat* unb Segon*, bte @anron= unb §oifo= 
@(f)ule. ®te }jrofttfd§en <ScE)uten abet finb bie teil§ in SnpQn 
begriinbeten obet ou§ ©Ijina nac^ Sopan l^ernbergebrac^ten unb 
I)ier jabanifierten ©cfiulen, tt)ie bie Sienbai ©i^ule ®engt)o S)ai= 
fl^i§, bie ©lingon ©cbule ®6bo Saif^iS, bie 3^0 @c^ule ©ifai§ 
unb Sogen 3£bii§, bie 36bo Sc^ule §6nen @pnin§, bie bon 
©^ibtan ©pnin begriinbete Sobo ©^ib ©d&ule unb bie bon 
9ZicE)iten begriinbete 9?icE)iren ©diule. @ie aUe fonnten in ben 
fRo^nten einet auf ben 93egtiffen 'engi' unb 'jiffo' bafierenben 
Slaffififation nii^t gwongloS einbegtiffen toerben, ba eine foldie 
eben bornel^mtid^ f^eoretifei^en l^atte unb bet religiofen 

il3raEi§ nicE)t geniigenb fRedinung ttug. 

aRon tate nun fDturafami unb SRoeba tboSrfdieinlicE) Un= 
rediit, tnenn man bel&aubten woate, bafe fie eine tegelredjte unb 
fttifte ^iaffifigierung alter bubb^iftifctien ©d&ulen unb Sl&eorien 
mit §itfe biefer beiben 93egriffe beabfidjtigten, 3tber fie erbticE* 
ten in i^rer SSetwenbung gmeifettoS eine beguente atiet^obe, bie 
gmei grofeen, in Sbeali§mu§ unb fRealiSmuS fic^ bertorpernben 
tEenbenjen bet bubbl^iftifdien a^^ito^bb'^ie bem mobernen ®enfen 
berftanblidi gu madien. 

SBer fi(^ inbeffen l^iermit nidit begniigte, war bet bon aRura= 
!ami unb aRaeba ftar! beeinfluf^te unb gewiffetmagen at§ ibr 
geiftiger 3?atbfoIger angufebenbe ®aito ©bitnaji. 6t ftrebte nad) 
einer tatfadilidien fReu=einteiIung be§ @efamtgebiete§ be§ 93ub- 
bbi§mu§, unb ba er bie beiben oben erwabnten Segtiffe au§ ben 
angebeuteten (Sriinben fiit ungulanglid) eracbtete, fo be= 

biente et ficb gweiet anberen SBegriffe, namtidi 'bon ga^u' unb 
'fbi folu,' obet bet 'utfbtunglieben (£rleud)tung' unb bet 'St* 
leucbtung, bie einen atnfang bot'. Sr ftedte bem 'en gi ton' 
unb 'jiffo ton' feinet gwei SJorganget, namlid) bem 'fptmgip 
bet abbangigen (gntftebung' unb bem 'aStingib bet wabren 
5orm,' ba§ 'bwt gafu mon' unb 'fbi fafu mon,' namlid) bie 
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' iJel^re ber urfprungltcEien ©rieud&tung' unb bte ' fiel^re bet einett 
SInfang ^abenben ©rleuc^tung' gegettiiber, fitt fie beanfprucbenb, 
bo6 fie bem tbeoretifc^en tt)ie bem fjraltifdben @tanbf)unft in 
glei(f)er SBeife geredjt wiirben unb bolder imftanbe feien, aHe 
Imbb^iftifdien ©diulen o^ne SluSna^me gu umfaffen. 

SBit bertneifen bieSbeguglid) ouf @l^imaii§ poft^umeS SBer! 
' Sitffijo Saifo' obet ba§ '©rofee ©eil be§ iBubbl^iSmuSwaS 
foniel befagen tt)ill roie bie '©rofee ©yftemotifierung be8 S3ub= 
bbiSmuS'. ®aS anno 1931, im 6. Sal&t ©l&otDa berbffentlidbte 
Slid) bilbet ben erften S3onb ber fieben SBanbe nmfoffenben ®e= 
fomntelten SBerle <S5intoji§, bie nad) feinem 2obe bon einigen 
feinet ©diiiter l^erauSgegeben tnurben. e§ beftel^t au§ SSor= 
lefungen, bie ©^imoji on ber ^aiferlidien Uniberfitcit Softio, on 
ber Sbbo ®ai @a!u unb onberen Uniberfitdten unb bubbljif^ 
tifdjen doltegeS gel&atten ^ot. SDer Sn^ott gliebert fidb in brei 
Seile: 1. eine (Srbrterung iiber ' ^on gofu mon ' unb ' ffji !ofu 
mon ; 2, ein ©gfurS iiber SJubbi^Dlogie; 3. eine oKgeineine 
ei&arofterifierung be§ iBubb^iSmuS. ®er ung ^ier infonberl^eit 
intereffierenbe, 13 ^opitel umfoffenbe erfte Seil ent§att bie SSor= 
lefungen, bie ©^imoji bom ©ebtember 1919 big Suli 1920 on 
bet ^aiferlid)en Uniberfitcit Joftio ge^olten l^ot, ift bon ©Ijinfbo 
^onobomo, SDogenten biefer .t)od)fd)uIe, rebigiert unb betitelt; 
'9?ibon 93ufEbo §on @ofu ©Ijifo no @ai ©etfu' ober 'Sldge- 
meine grflarung beg ©ebonfeng ber Urfprunglid&en ©rleucbtung 
im Sobonifdien SSubblbigmug', begin. ' Stttgemeine erflorung beg 
Sobonifdben SBubb^igmug bom ©tonbtmntt beg ©ebonfeng bet 
Urfbrunglidben ©rleud^tung 

SBog berftebt nun ©bimofi unter 'Ijon gofu ' unb 'ff)i fofu '? 

5?urg gefogt: ' bon gofu mon ' begreift ben Subbbigmug bom 
obfoluten ©tonbfmnft, ' fbi fofu mon' bom refotiben ©tonbbunft; 
bon gofu mon ‘ gebbrt bem Sfteidj ber fjreibeit unb ber reinen 
®ernunft on, ' fbi fofu mon' bem 9Ieid) bet Sfotmenbigfeit unb 
ber gefdbidbUtdien SBebingtbeit. Seibe geben gu, ba§ ber ©inn 
beg Sebeng unb feine midbtigfte Slufgobe borin beftebt, bie Sbee 
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3 u erfaffen, hie mtt bet 0?atut be§ SeBenS felbft uBereitiftimmt. 
SIber wabrenb fbt ttton Bet (Srfaffung biefer Sbee, b.B. be§ 
@5ebonfen0 beg SlBfoIuten, ben Sa^nen ber jlrabition foigt, will 
Bon gain mon bag SIBfoIute in BoHlommenet jJreiBeit Begteifen; 
eg fucBt baBet nad) SJiogticfileit alle SSonbe ber llBerlieferung 
unb Slutoritat, tnte iiBerBoupt aEe 33ebtngtBett aBjuftreifen, btc 
bnrd) Beftimmte anerfannte 91etigtongfortnen, burd) SUoralnor- 
fcBriften, (Sefefee, ©rsieBunggftifteine, ja bitrdi Beit, Slaunt unb 
S'aufalitcit gegeBen ift. 

S)ie geiftige (ginftellung ton Bon gafii inon bent ilStoBIem 
beg SlBfoIuten gegenuBet lonn baBer olg aBfoIut, bie Bon fBt 
lafu mon alg relatiB Begeidinet merben. 

®ag SIBfoIute felbft mitb fid) bemnod) Bom ©tanbpunft 
Beiber Berfdiieben aitgneBmen. $on gafu mon ftellt ficB bag 
SIBfoIute alg etmag Slftuelleg, S'onlreteg, ^erfBnlicBeg unb tln= 
mittelBareg Bor; fBi fafu mon alg etmag Sbeelleg, SlBftralteg, 
UnperfonlidBeg unb SDlittelBareg. Sn ber Bon galu Seljre fteBt 
bie Sbee beg SlBfoIuten in tBeoretifdjer, mie praftifdier ^infidlt 
im SJlittelpunlt; in ber fBi lain SeBre ift bie Sbee beg SIBfoIu^ 
ten mitunter Big auf bie SSeripBeeie auoitdgebrdngt. S3om Bon 
gafu ©tanbpunft mirb eg alg etmag S^pnantifdieg unb 
tigeg, Bout fBi fafit ©tanbpunft alg etmag @tatifd)eg unb 
93eBorrenbeg erfafet. 

2)0 bie 9)tetBobe bet Slealifieruug beg SlBfoIuten in fBi fofu 
mon relatiB ift, fo mirb Bier ber 5Beg ber ftufenmeifen @rleud)= 
tung Befoigt. 2)o in Bon gafu mon bie fOfetBobe ber fReoIifie* 
rung aBfoIut ift, fo BeBerrfdjt Bier bie pIoBlicBe (SrteudBtung bog 
fjelb, bie alg fiffBo (iitfu fBo), b.B. 'moBre (SrleudBtung' Be= 
geicBnet mirb. 2)enn btefe Slrt (SrleutBtung BeruBt lebiglicB auf 
S3ro£ig, nidit auf SBeorie; fie geBort bent (SeBiet ber fReligion 
on unb nid)t bem ber pBilofopBifdien ©infidlt. 2)ie S)fetBobe 
Bon fBi fafu mon ift atfo fompligiert unb empirifd), bie Bon 
Bon gafu mon einfacB unb intuitiB. 

Sng einselne geBenb, lafet fid) ber UnterfcBieb smifdien Beiben 
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foIgenbermaBen Beftimmen. 

S)ie ontDlogifdie 91eoIitat totrb t)on ber Bon golu SeBre 
nitBt at§ leerer Segriff unb nidBt al§ ein SSerBctrren in totenlofer 
5RuBe, fonbern al§ eine imunterBrodBene SKanifeftierung ber 
2eben§fraft felBft nerftanben. SDie Jotalitat bet Swinge wtrb be= 
jaBt unb bo§ UniBerfum ots ettoaS abfoluteg unb einBfj':ti(Be2 
befiniert. ®ie ber Bon galu SeBre etgene Driginationg S^B^orte 
geBt bemnadj iiber ben ©egenfafe Bon Sbealiginug unb Slealigmug 
Binaug unb foBt ©eift unb SJIaterie otg lefeten ©nbeg mit etn= 
onber ibentifdB auf. 'SJJaterie unb ©eift finb nidBt gtoei' (fBiU 
I’Bin fu nt), erltart bte Bon gafu SeBre. <3ie erllart weiterBin: 
' bog ©tne unb bog Stele finb feine ^weiBeit' (icBi to fu ni); 
'bog ©ute unb bog Safe finb feine ^weiBeit' (jen ofu fu ni). 
fi'uts, oUe ©Borntog ntetben Bon Bon gofu inon mit einonber 
ibentifigiert unb Bamtonifiert unb olg etn^og ' mog man nidBt 
benfen fonn' (fu fo fBigi), nomlidB otg itber oHeg T)enfen Bin* 
ouggeBenb ober mit einem SBort otg 'munberBor' (mB6) dBoraf= 
terifiert. ®ie BubbBiftiftBe SBoBrBeit mirb fomit fitr etmog tBibet= 
fprudflofeg geBoIten, in ber otieg bogu bient, bie ^ormonie beg 
©ongen ju Befunben. 

Sie fBi fofu SeBre Bot bemgegeniiBer einen ouggefprodBen 
bifferenjietenben ©Bo^after, infofern fie nidit bog ©onje in feinet 
©inBeitticBfeit onerfennt, fonbern oCentBoIBen UnterfdBiebe fon= 
ftruiert unb bog DJtinbermertige Bei (Seite fdBieBt, um bog i^oBer= 
Bemertete on feine ©teUe gu fefeen. ®ag UniBerfum erfdBeint 
Bier olg ettoog, in bem bog ©injelne olg bog totfodBIidB Sor= 
Bonbene feine ©jiftenjBeredBtigung forbert; bie ontoIogifdBe 
Steolitdt mirb nut in iBren SKonifeftierungen innerBoIB bet SBelt 
erfoBt, unb bie BubbBiftifdie SBoBrBeit gilt lebiglid) infoB^eit olg 
ettBog reoteg, olg fie fidB in ©dButen unb ©eften BerforBert. 

Sn ber Sterminologie beg fOloBdridno SubbBi§mug lofet fidB 
bet UnterfdBieb, ber Bon biefen Beiben ©tonbBunften in Sejug 
ouf bie Sfuffoffung ber fReoIen ©jifteng (jitfu goi), b.B. ber 2lb= 
foluten fReoIitdt gemodBt mirb, foIgenbermoBen ougbritden : Son 
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fafu mon wttb bte reole ©siftens at§ ' SJernunft' (rt) (^araf= 
terifiert, Bon l^on 0a!u mon al§ ' ©uBftanj' (jij; Bon fl§i fa!u 
mon alg 'Seei'Ijeit' (fu), Bon l^on gain mon alg ' 9'Jt(f)t=£eer= 
Beit' (fu fii); Bon ?Bi Jnfn mon al§ ' ©Bn^nte bet UnBeranber= 
lidBleit' (fu Ben fet), Bon Bon gafu mon als ' ©Barafter bet 
©ntfteBung' (gui en fei). 

®te Steole ©giftens Bom ©tanbpunlt be§ Bon gain mon ftellt 
ftcB al§ SBille (t fBi) bar, a(§ ber gut Sat fiiBrenbe SBide. 3m 
gemoBnfidBen ©firatBgeBraucB Bebeutet ' i fBi' bie ©nergie be§ 
fuBieftioen @eifte§, Btet aBet bie ©nergie be§ aBfofuten @eifte§, 
ber bie UrfacBe feiner Semegung unb Setatigung ift. '3 fBi' 
ift baBer Bier fononBm mit 'ji', ber aBfoIuten ©uBftang unb 
Icifft fidB mit ©dBopenBauerS ' SBille' in fParaKele fefeen, todBrenb 
' ribie SSernunft, mit ©cBoBenBauerS ' SJorfteUung' Bergteidj= 
Bar ift. 

SJad) bet Bon gafu SeBre ift jebermann SBubbBa, unb nut bie 
SSerbunfetung feineS OeifteS ift ©dButb baran, bafe ficB ber gewoBm 
lidie fDZenfcB beffen nicBt Bewu^t ift unb einen UnterfdBieb gtt)i= 
fcBen fid) unb SBubbBa fonftruiert. Siefen Unterfdiieb erfcnnt 
bie Bon gafu SeBte nid)t an. 3Be Sufolge ift ber eingelne SKenfd) 
felBft aBfolut: fein eigner ©eift, ben er im Bnftanb ber 9)(ebita= 
tion Begreifen lernt, ift ber Bongon ober ^auptBubbBa,—unb 
eBenfo finb bie Slnbern unb bie gange Sluftenmelt aBfolut. Siefe 
SlnftBauung ift bie jeneS ^antBei§mu§, bem SSairocana alg bet 
33ubbBa ber UtfBtunglidien ©rteudjtung, ndmIicB ats oBfoIute, 
uniBerfale fRealitdt oBne Slnfang unb ©nbe gilt. 9Za(B bet fBi 
fafu SeBre bagegen finb ©dftiamuni unb feine SSorganger BefaBigt 
gewefen, erft nad) langer 93obBifattBa*SaufBaBn SSubbBa gu 
toerben, unb bet iBnen nacBfolgenbe SDZaitreBa Bnl i>ie 2lnwart= 
fdiaft auf bie SubbBafcBaft unb eBenfo ber gett)DBnlid)e fOZenfd),— 
oBne alfo BereitS 33ubbBa gu fein. 

3n ber fBi fafu SeBre giBt e§ bemnadi ein wirflicBeS ' 58ub= 
bBa SBetben’ (jo Butfu), in ber Bon gafu SeBte aBer genau 
genommen nur ein 'SubbBo @ein’ (ge Butfu). Senn toa§ 
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Ijier 'Subbl^o SBerben' genmtnt lutrb, ift ein 'SBetben', ba§ 
ing 0 priori oerlegt loirb, alfo mit bent ' @ein' gufammenfaUt. 
Sag ift fo gu Oerfte^en, ba§ in l^on gofu mon einent feben Sebe* 
tuefen imb jebem Sing ber Sefife ber abfotuten 58ubb!^anotur 
gugeftanben toirb, bie latent itberaH norl^anben ift unb nur a?= 
tualifiert gu toerben braucbt, urn in ©rfdbeinung gu treten. 
iJBobrenb bag SBort 'jo' bireft fobiet toie 'tnerben' bebentet, 
bat bog SBortcben ' ge' an fi(b leine befonbere 93ebeutung, fon= 
bent Uerteibt nur bent SBort, bent eg bingugefiigt toirb, gro§eren 
9tacbbru(i; bag ' ge' in SSerbinbtmg ntit ' 58nbbba' bebentet 
bentnocb ben iBubbba atg tatfcicbliib gegeben unb Oorbanben. 
©ntfpredbenb ber gtoeifodten Sbeorie bon jo biitfu (bem ' SBubbba 
SBerben') gibt eg aucb eine gtoeiforbe Sbeo^te bon jo bo (bet 
'(grfubmtg, b. b- i^urudlegung beg SBegeg'), nontlitb eine 
^mobdna= unb eine SDfobdbdna Sbeorie. ®entab ber .gitnabdno 
Sbeorie bcit ©dfbainuni alg ntirflidber Sdenicb ben bon geiftiger 
SBtinbbeit (abibt)d, jap. mu mpo) gur Srteucbtung (bobbi, jap. 
bobai) fiibrenben SBeg guriidtgetegt; fein §eiIgloeg berlciuft bon ber 
lltfacbe gur SBirbung tju in fbi Jloa). (Sentab ber DJiobdbdna 
Sbeotie ift bie l^uritdlegung beg SBegg feiteng (Sdibatnunig fein 
toirftidber, fonbern nur ein in bie irbifdie SBelt refleftierter SSor= 
gang geloefen; biefet ^eitgmeg beginnt bereitg in ber ©migfeit 
unb berlauft bon ber SBirfung gur Urfadje (ju fma fo in). 3m 
erfteren fjalle ift ber ^eilgmeg auffteigenb, bon obibyd bibouf 
gu bobbi: im lefeteren ^atfe bagegen abfteigenb, bon ben jRe= 
gionen urfpriingUcber ©rleucbtung binab in bie ©pbdren geiftiger 
SJerblenbung. Sie erftere S'beoi-'te ift ber fbi fofu Bebre gu* 
gumeifen; bie lefeere Sbeorie bon offenfidbtlicb bofetifcbem ©baraf* 
ter, bie fidj ouf ben iBegriff bet ' geitlicben ©rfdieinung' (fe gen) 
bon SSubbbag urfprunglicbent Sbrpet in biefet SBelt ftiifet, ift 
bagegen alg bon gafu Sebre angufeben. Sn 93egug auf fie beifet 
eg audb: ' bom Urfprung erf(^eint bie ©pur' (ju bon fui jafu) 
ober: ' bet urfprunglidbe (Srunb Idfet bie ©put erfdbeinen' (bon 
ji fui jafu). 
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Sn 5on gafu mon witb gemafe ber Sel^re ber 

'geborene ^orper' (fbo jiti), b.b. bet Jleifdifbrtiet Subbl^aS ober 
ber Syjirmonafd^a oI§ eine (Srfdbeinung be§ abfoluten ^brpers 
ber 9?orm (^offliin) ober be§ ©l^atmofd^aS aufgefafet, toabrenb 
fbi falu moji gernciB ber ^mo^atia Seljre bte 'gtoei Fortier ber 
©eburt unb ber 9?orm' (fl^o bo ni [bin), natnlid] ben S'Zirmana^^ 
fdga unb ben ©bn^ntalddo, at§ gefonberte Sorbet bctrocbtet. Sn 
ber entttJtcieften 9)labdbdna Se^re ber Sret Subb^aforber (fan jin), 
nam—db be§ SbarmafdboS, ©nmbogbafdbaS unb 9?irmanaldba§, 
ift ber (Sambogba!dba (bo jin) ot§ eine ber bon 90 ^u Sebre ge= 
ntabe SBefenbeit gu oerfteben, ba ber (SambogbuKba oI§ ' ur= 
fbrunglidber Sorbet' aufgefaBt roirb unb ber 9?irmanafdbo (o 
iin) al§ bie nom ©ambogbaidba ' binterfoffene ©bui^ '• 

9?adb ber bon gafu Sebre ift bie unootlfonimene 'SBeft 
be§ ©amfdra/ in ber wir leBen, 'ibentifdb mit bem fReinen 
Sanbe' (fbaBa fofu jaffo). ®iefe§ ' flieine Sanb ber ©toigen 
SBobnung, beS 3^rieben§ unb be§ ©Icingenben SidjteS' (iaff 6 ) 
ift inbeffen '^kx nitbt nut im ©inne Bon 2lmibn§ ijSorobieS ju 
Berfteben, fonbern al§ ba§ aBfoIute 33ubbbalanb uBerbaubt. 
9?acb ber fbi fafu Sebre ift ba§ Steine Sanb Bon ber jefeigen 
SBelt ber Seibenfcbaften getrennt unb ba§ ©ingeben in biefeS erft 
nacb bent 2:obe alS bb(^fter Sobn in 2Iu§ficbt gefteitt. 

S)ie bon gofu Sebre unb bie fbi fafu Sebre boBen meiterbin 
eine Berfdbiebene ©infcbofeung beffen, waS man bie ' SBurget ber 
fyabigfeit' (fi fon), i.e. bie gabigfeit ber ^oter nennt, unb 
Beibe ftbreiBen ibnen bemgemciB Berfcbiebene ©rIofungSmittel 311 . 
®ie bon gafu Sebre fennt nut ba§ ©ine Jabrseug (©fabdno, jap. 
3(^i So), namticb bo§ Subbba gabrgeug, ba§ burdbmeg at§ aB= 
fotut aufgefa^t mirb. Sie fbi fafu Sebre bagegen unterfdbeibet 
bie ®rei ^abrjeuge (Sribona, jop. ©an So) unb bie f^iinf 
tJabrjeuge unb bo^iBonifiert biefe erft nadbtraglicb gu ©inem 
^abrgeug. ®ie ®rei fjabrgeuge finb bie be§ ©roBafag, 23ratt)efa= 
BubbbaS unb S3obbifattBag, iap. ©bonton, ©ngafu unb SBofatfu. 
Son ben fjunf fyabrgeugen giBt eg Bier Berfcbiebene ^taffififa= 
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tionen, namtid^: 1. ba§ ^a^raeug bet 9)IeTifc^en, bet SDetiaS, 
bet ©tatiafoS, bet 5JStat^efabubbi^o§ unb bet SJob^ifattttaS— 
2. ba§ bet S)e»o§, bet SSta^ntanett, bet @taOafa§, bet 

^tot^efoBubb^aS unb bet netfdBiebenen SBubb^aS—3. ba§ Sine 
S^a^tjeug unb bo§ S^al&tgeug bet SBobljifottnaS, bet 5Ptat^efa= 
bubb^oS, bet ©tatiafaS, unb bet 9Jfenf(Jien unb ®etia§—4. baS 
^o^tgeug bet ©taUalaS, bet ^tattiefabubbl^aS (5tet S)oIfaIu So 
genannt), bo§ burdb nt(f)t§ iibetttoffene g^abtseitg (91?u So So), 
netfdiiebene SItten S^ol^tgeuge (©Iju Su So) unb ba§ O^a^tgeug 
bet 9)Iemfdben unb T)et)o§. 

S)ie bon QctUi Se'^te onetlennt bonn alletbingg niele net’ 
fdliebene gci^^tgfeiten innetl^alb be§ Sinen S^ol^tgeugS; abet 
bie cnbgultige Xfjeotie Son l^on gaJu nton in Slejug auf bie 
Ja^igfeiten ift bie be§ ' Utfptungliifien 93efifee§ bet Jci^igleit' 
(bonnu fi) obet bet ' ^al^igfeit ftaft bet Sugenb bet ?fatut 
b.I). ' ftaft bet utfptitnglidben Sugenb' (fbo bofu fi) obet ' bet 
fjobigfeit be§ utfptunglii^en 3:eil§' (i^on bun fi). ©bi fafu mon 
Oettdtt bemgegeniibet bie Sluffaffung, baf; innetbalb bet fjabig= 
feiten beg (Sinen fyabtgeugg bie bofjeten fyabigfeiten bbb^ten 
©ewinn erlangen, ba§ alfo bag teligibfe ®enie mebt etteidbt alg 
bag blobe latent. 

Segitglicb bet SBefeitigung bet Seibenf(baften (bonuo)—in 
bet ©ptacbe beg ®brifienfuw^§ tniitben wit fagen bet 'Untet= 
btiidung bet ©iinben '—lebtt bon gafu mon : ' eine SBeigbeit 
ift eine Seibenfdbaft' (icbi (bi i(bi wafu),—'butcb ein SIbfcbnei* 
ben with alfeg abgefcbnitten' (icbi ban iffai ban), b.b. butcb 
SBefeitigung einet Seibenfcbaft wetben nlle Beibenfcbaften befeP 
tigt,—unb ' 9?i(btabf(bneiben ift gIei(btt)obI 5Ibfcbneiben' (fu 
ban ni ban), ©bi fafu mon bagegen etgebt fieb in Sebren, bie 
bag Slbf(bneiben bet einjelnen 2eibenf(baften alg notwenbig bin= 
ftellen. 

®ie bon gafu Sebte betubt t)Dtnebntti(b auf ©ilttag, alfo 
auf bem ©iitta fBitafa; bie fbi fafu Sebte bagegen ift geneigt, 
fi(b befonbetg ouf ©aftrag, alfo auf bag Sibbibbatma fPitafa ju 
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ftufeen. 5Die ouf @utto§ aufgeliaiiten ©ifiiilen, wie'bie Senbai', 
^egon=, ©^ingomunb 9?etnbutfu ©c^ulen, finb bo^er beml^on 
gofu tnon SBiibb^iSntuS gujured^nen ; bte @oftra§ gu t^rer (55runb= 
toge ne^menben <BS)ukn, wte bie ®uf5a=, 3oittfu=, ©anrom, 
Siron*, ©Ijorott* unb g)ui @§i!i ©d^ule bagegen gepren bem 
fl^i JaJu mon SBubb^tSmuS an. 

2)0 ber pn goEu 93ubb5i§mu§ norne^mltd^ ouf ©iitraS auf= 
gebaut ift, fo Beru^t er ouf 93ubbp§ eignen SBorten unb fe^t 
©louBen noroug; l^ier fommt bie ntetappfifd^e 3SerBunbenpit 
beg SeBeng mit ber fognttfdEien SSernunft gum Slugbrud. 2)a 
bie f^i fofu Sepe fic^ ouf bie ©aftrog Beruft, olfo ouf bie 
Commentate unb SIBpnbfungen ber groBen ©dBriftgelepten beg 
S3ubbpgmug, fo wenbet fie fidB oorneBmIidB on ben SSerftonb; 
per pBen roir eg mit ber fRegetung beg menfdBIidBen Sofeing 
burcB bog im SEBettBegreifen feiner Croft BetouBt geworbene 2)en= 
fen gu tun. §on gofu mon Begeic^net ben fRiicfgong ouf bie 
primitiBen Crcifte beg pnbeinben SeBeng gegenuBet bet S3il= 
bunggtrobition; fBi fofu mon ift tfiorofterifiert burdB bog 3?or= 
Berrfi^en bet 93itbunggtrobition. 2)et bem pn gofu iPringip 
onpngenbe SRenfdB roirb oon feiner inneren ©rfoBrung geteitet. 
gr prt mit feinem inneren Dp, et fiep mit feinem inneren 
2(uge unb burd^bringt fo bie 2)inge, unb bie Unfid^tBoren fom= 
men gu i^m, neBmen Bei i^m SBopung unb leiften il^rn 93eiftonb, 
2)er bem fp fofu iPringip guneigenbe SRenfdB prt nidtit mit 
feiner ©eete, bie oft genug leer ift, fonbern mit bem SSerftonbe, 
ber per mep ober meniger ein ©onberbofein fiipt unb fidB 
mit bem grfennen ber StuBenfeite ber Singe Begniigt. Set er= 
ftere ftep, mie man im Subbpgmug fogen mittbe, ouf bem 
58oben ber fProjig, b.p ber iReligion; ber lefetere ouf bem 93o= 
ben bet Sporie, b.p ber fpplofoppe. 

SonodB fonn eg ung nid^t uBerrofdBen, pn gofu mon mit 
bem ©eBiet ber Sleftptif 'in enger 58egiepng gu feBen. Sie 
fdBonen Ciinfte—fotoeit Sopon in SetrodBt fommt, infonberBeit 
Oom Slnfong ber $eian 3eit Big gur Comofuro Beit—finb in 
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Bieler oI§ fidjtBorer SIuSbrucE be§ in bet l&on gafu Selj’ 

re im 9JJitteft)unft ftel^enben (SebanlenS bet Slbfoluten iRealitcit 
anjufeljen. ©afielbe gift non bet £iteratut unb bet aJIufif, tion 
weld^ lefeteret gerobegu be^auptet wirb, bafe man burd) fie bie 
Subbl^afdaft erreidien fann. ®a§ beweift bet befannte Stu§= 
brud : ' fl^omtio io butfu' burd) @§omt)6 (b.^. burd) bie bub* 
bl&iftifdie Siturgie) gum 93ubb|a merben'. ®ie fl^i lain Sel^re 
l^at bei weitem leine fo enge SJegiel^ung gut Sleft^etif, mag bie 
im ^inagana Subbl^iSmug angutteffenbe oetl^aftnigmaBige ?Irmut 
an ilunft befunbet.- 

S)a§ bemerlengmerte nun ift, bafe biefe beiben Se^ten, bie 
einanber in jebet $infi(dt gu miberftteben fdeinen, fid tatfddi* 
lidi ergangen, unb bag nut butd i^i: unauggefefeteS auf einanber 
ginmirfen ein gefunbeg f^ortbefte^en beffen, mag man S3ubb5ig= 
mug gu nennen pfiegt, uberljaupt moglid ift- Slot|errfden 
biefet beiben 2:enbengen innet^alb beg bubb^iftifden 0rganig= 
mug bebingt ein ©bmmimggbetbdftnig, bog beffen Seben ge= 
mo^rleiftet. SBo bieg ©pannunggbetpftnig burd ©rfdlaffen 
eineg bet beiben ^omponenten nadtiifjtf bo tritt unnetmeibfid 
SSerfoft unb 2Iuffofung ein. Sn biefem <Sinne ne^men mir bie 
unfeter 2Itbeit borangefteHten SBorte ^otl Safperg' fiit ung in 
2Infptud. 

®oB bie beiben Sel^rippen beg ]§on go!u unb di fafu intern 
gangen SBefen nad aufeinanbet ongemiefen finb unb fid 
monifd ergangen, mirb baburd fpmboftfiert, bofe bet SSubbljo 
(butfu) alg bet Utfptung bon fbi ?afu mon gebeutet mirb unb 
bet 3)5arma (t)6) alg bet Urfprung bon i^on gofu mon. Sie 
SSereinigung beiber ergibt SBubb^ag Seftre (buppo). 

SBit l^aben am Sfnfong biefer 2lbfionbIung baroiif f)inge= 
miefen, bafe bie berfdiebenen teilg feftarifdf teilg rein p^ilo' 
fop^ifd entmorfenen ^laffifilationen beg SSubbl^igmug fid int 
Saufe ber 3rit bon biefem ober jenem ©tanbpunit aug olg 
ungeniigenb Ijerougftefften. Sie le^te, bon @r)imaji aufgeftetfte 
S'laffifilation in bon gafu mon unb flji fafu mon mid nun bon 
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eirtem nod^ Ijo^eren @efid)tspiinft, qIS bett Bister eingenommenen, 
ba§ OejomtgeBiet be§ S?ubb5i§tnu§ umfoffen unb oEe frit^eten 
(ginteitungen erfefeen. S)o§ ift mtn aber nid^t fo gu berfte^en, 
bo§ bte neue (ginteilung ienfeit§ alter friil^eren liegt imb nidbts 
mit iljnen gu tun l^at. SSielme^r ber^alt fid& bte ©adje fo, baft 
biefe neue ©inteilung atle frii^eren on i^rem ©eifte teil^aben 
Icigt. @0 toie bte @pige einer 5|3t)rontibe nicbt non beren 
Ijeven, tnittleren unb unteren ©(^id^ten getrennt ift, fonbern biefe 
gur SBoratiSfefeung ^bat, fo fteljt bie ^laffififation non 5on gain 
nton unb f^i tofu mon al§ bie noUfomntenfte in ibeoter 93er= 
binbung mit ben fritljeren meniger bottfommencn ^toffififotionen 
unb ertoubt eine Untcrorbnung berfelben unter bie 58egriffe l^on 
gofu unb fbi fofu. 

SBie bereitS ermo^nt, mirb ber gefamte SSubbljiSmug geJooI5n= 
lidb eingeteitt in §tnQt)ana unb ftJJa^abbtto. ®ie .^inotibna Sel&re 
nun l^at in bent oben ongegebenen ©inne ffji fofu ©l^orafter, 
bie 91tabak)ana Sel&te tjotnel^mlidi l§on gofu Sl^orofter. ®odb 
finben fidb, toie mir otgbolb fe^en merben, oud^ SJfol^btjdno ©dbulen 
non auSgefttroc^enem fl&i fofu (g^wofter ober flji fofu (Sinfdt]tog. 

Snner^olb beg SOtaljotjano Subbl^igmug tnieberum unter^ 
fcbeibet man olg beffen gwei ^omponenten bie fiel^i^e ber S)rei 
fjofirgeuge (SEritidna) unb bie Seljre beg ©inen f^ol^rgeugg (($fa= 
tjono); bie erftere bat fbi fofu garbling, bie lefetere bon gofu 
fjorbung. S)ie (Sfobdno £ebre ibrerfeitg gliebert fidb in bie 
unreine ober gemifdbte Sebre unb in bie reine ober nottfommene 
2ebre; bie eine entfpridbt bem fbi fofu mon, bie onbre bent bnn 
gofu mon. ®ieg mirb bie nertifole ©inteitung beg 93ubbbi§’mug 
genonnt. Sti ib^ gitt bie niebere unb meniger entmidelte Sebre 
immer otg SSertreterin beg fbi fofu ©eifteg, bie bob^^e unb nteljr 
entmicfelte Sebre immer otg SBertreterin beg ban gofu ©eifteg: 
benn bog SJiabdbono ging oug bem ^inondno bernor, bie ©fobduo 
Sebre oug ber Sribdno Sebre unb bie reine ©fobdno Sebre oug 
ber gemifdbten ©fobdno Sebre. 

SBenn mit nun bie ©inteitiing beg S3ubbbi§mug nocb ©eften 
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in S3eti:o(5t gie^^en, fo finben tt)ir im 93ubb5i§tnu§ ber efoterifdien 
@e!ten, b. 1^. ber jopanifc^en JenboUunb ©^teflon ©efte bie 
©inteilung in fen gpo unb miffpo, namlic^ in Dffene^unb @e= 
l^einte Se^re: fen gpS forrefponbiert l^ier mit f|i fafu mon unb 
miffpo mit l^on gafu mon. ®ie 3en ©efte, in Sopon tiertreten 
bnrcl bie StinaoU, @oto= unb DPafu ©efte, gtiebert ben ge* 
fomten Subbl^iSmug in fpo, ncimlic^ ©d&rifttum unb nam= 
licfi SRebitation: entfpriifit fpo bem fl^i fafu (Seift unb itn 

bem l^on gafu Oeift. Sm Sobo 93ubb5i§mu§ ober bem 93ub= 
b5i§mu§ ber SImiba ©eften, b.l^. ber japaniftfien ^itau 9?em= 
&utfu=, Sobo=, Sobo ©5in= unb 3i ©efte, gibt eg, mie erina^nt, 
bie Sinteilung in fl^obo mon ober bie Seljre Pom §eiligen 5|5fob 
unb jobo mon ober bie Sel^re Pom SReinen 2onb: f^obo mon 
entfpridit flier bem fp fafu mon unb jobo mon bem 5 op gofu 
mon. 3n ber 9Ricf)iren ©efte begegnen mir ber funbomentofen 
^faffififation in ffjafu mon unb Ibommon ober bog Sor ber ©pur 
unb bag Urfprunglicfie Sor: 5ier ift f^ofu mon ofg fl^i fafu 
mon unb Common atg 5on gofu mon onaufpret^en. 

®ieg ift bie fogenonnte ^oriaontofe (Sinteilung beg i8ubbf)ig= 
mug, bie biefen nifiit afg einen l^iftoriftfien SntmidfunggproaeB 
anfief^t, in bem immer je awei Se^rtppen ftufenmeife iiBer eim 
onber getogert finb, fonbern alg ein Dfebeneinonber Pon je awei 
Perfc^iebenen 2;ppen beg SJitbbl^igmug. SIber out^ in biefem 3fe= 
beneinonber finben mir einen fcfiorfen SJertunterfdfiieb etabliert, 
infofern bom ©tonbpunft ber jemeiligen ©efte ber eine Sppug 
ftetg afg ber p’^ere, ber anbre afg ber niebere eingefcfiafet mirb. 

SBefcEie bubbl^iftifdfien ©cfiulen mit fbi fofu mon unb mefdfie 
mit pn gofu mon in SBeaiel^ung ftepn, unb mie biefer aP>ei’ 
fai^e geiftige (Sinfd 3 lag ficfi burdb bag ®emebe beg ganaen S3ub= 
bbigmug Pon 9Infang big an Snbe l^inburdbaiep, eg au einem 
funftPoffen 2:eppi(^ geftaltenb, mirb Pon ©l^imaji nod) genauer 
befi^rieben, mobei ber SSubb^igmug fjnbieng, S^inag unb fjopong 
nnc^ einanber einer 93etrod)tung untermorfen merben. 

®ie in Snbien Pon ©dfpamuni perfbnlii^ Perbreitete Sepe 
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Icifet ©I^imaii au§ bent Spiel; stneifelloS nimmt er tion on, 
bafe fie im tiefften Sinne fotnol^I flji lain ©eift, tote ]§on gofu 
@eift entljolt unb Beibe S^enbengen l^ormonifcB in fidB Pereinigt. 
SBa§ nun bie Perftlitebenen .^incipana ScBulen betrifft, fo ftnb fie atle 
al§ bent f^i fafu mon gugeprig ongufel^en. S)et gonge SitblidBe 
SBubbl^igmuS ift bemgetna§ ol§ fl^i fafu mon 93ubb5i3tnu§ gu 
dBorafterifieren. SBo§ ben 9?orbIi(fien SSubb^igmuS 3itbien§ 
Betrifft, fo ift fUagarjunoS fUfobl^patnifa SdBule Pont ©eift be§ 

1) on gofit mon gefarBt, toci^tenb bie glogocorpa SdBule SIfangaS 
unb SJofuBanbi^uS Pielmel^r flji fafu JatBung l^at. S)ie SeBre 
3)Bartnapala§ Pon Didlonba ift eine ber rcprdfentatipften fBi fofti 
iieBren innerBalB beg SRaBopdna. S)er in 9?epol toie in SiBet 
nngutreffenbe ©lauBe on ^bi 93ubbBa ift beutlidi Pon Bon gofu 
mon Slrt. 5e meBr fi(B biefer 9?orblicBe 93ubbBi§ntug enttoicfelte, 
befto meBr tourbe er gum Jantrigmug unb naBto Bon gofu fjar= 
Bung an. 2)er 9?orbli(f)e SubbBiSmttg Snbieng ift bemnncB in 
feiner letgten iPBofo fon Bon gofu ©eift erfitllt ongufeBen. 

SCSag ©BiPO onBelongt, fo toerben bie bem .^mapana guguredB= 
nenbe £ufBa= unb Sojitfu SdBule unb bie bem SWaBapona 
angeBorenbe 9?eBan=, Sonron*, @Bi^on=, Siton= unb ©Boron 
©cBule, bie toaBrenb ber 9?omBofu f{?eriobe, b.B. ber 3oit ber 
©itblicBen unb DJorblidBon 3)pnoftie, in EBitto SSerBreitung fanben, 
Pon ©Bimaji btirdptoeg alg fBi fofu mon SubbBiSntug floffifigiert, 
inbetn er atidB Bier, toie er Bereitg oBen geton, bie ©djuten nidpt 
Pom bogmotifcBen, fonbern Pom pfpcBologifdien ©eficptgpunft 
einfdBdtgt. 5(udB Senbai SoifBiS ©djule redpnet er bem fBi fafti 
mon SBubbljiSmug gu. SlBer ollgemein gefprodjett, meint er, baji 
im S3ubbBi§mug ber ©itblidjen unb DJorblidien S)pnaftie foldje 
©dmlen toie Stenbai, Siron, ©Boron unb ©anron gleicBtooBl 
oerBoftnigmaBig Piel Bon gofu ©eift in ficB entBalten. 

2^og Befte Seifpiel Bierfitr oiif bem ©eBiet ber Siterotur ift 
bog pon i|3aromdrtBo unb ©iffBdnanbo itBerlieferte ' ^ifBin fRon.' 
®et S3ubbBigmug ©enjo ©ongog (^fiton'cBuongg) unb Sion 

2) aifBi2 (^ifig), olfo bie 2eBre ber ©offo ©dBule, bie om Slnfang 
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bet Song ©gnoftie erftonb, uBertieferte bireft ben 23ubb]^iSmu§ 
®BotmopaIa§ unb ift boBet oI§ SBertteterin be§ ?Bi SaJu ww 
SUZaBct^ano 93ubbBtgmu§ onjufeBen. ®ie gu biefer >^ 01 ^ 
©eniu (§6^6) etaBIierte ^egon SdBuIe entBalt Diet Bon 

ga!u ©eift, unb in nodB lyd^txem ©rabe bie non 5ufu <Sang5 
(SlmogBattaira) unb Senwui ©ango (©uBBalarofimBn) Begriinbete 
©Bingon ©dBuIe, infonberBeit oBer bie non SB^nta SoiiBi (S8 d= 
bBibBarma) uBerlieferte Sen SeBte, bie ben reinften SbBuS be§ Bon 
gofu ©eifteg barftellt. S)ie Sw SeBte murbe bon ©B6rk)o unb 
^eijon ntit bet ^egon SeBre fomBiniert unb bie S^enbai fieBre 
in ber ©ung T)tinoftie mit ber £egon unb Scb SeBre, WornuS 
bag iogenannte ©Bofo Senboi Beroorging; bie ©Bingon SeBve 
aBer tt)urbe in tljeoretifcBer §in[i(Bt infonberBeit ntit ^egon unb 
Senbai berfditnDlgen. Sn iebem S^oHe Bebeutete biefe SomBinie= 
rung eine ©tarluug beg Bon gain ©eifteg ber Betreffenben 
©cBuIe. 93on ber 9Jtitte ber ©ung S)t)naftie an Ootlsog fid) in 
©Bina eine Stmatgamierung bon Sen=2:enbai=^egDn= unb 9?ein= 
Butfu=93ubbBigmug unb Brad}te jenen in einer SSerinifcBung ber- 
idiiebenfter ©d)ulen (Befonberg ber Sen* unb 9?etnButfu ©diule) 
BefteBenben SBubbBi^mug Bei^oor, ber Bente nocB in ©Bina bbr= 
BerrfdBt. 

Sn Sajtan ftnb nad) ©Bintaii bie ©diulen ber 9?ora Seit, 
ncimtidi bie §Dfio=, ©anron^ unb 9Iitfu ©cBuIe unb bie SeBren 
ber ®ufBa= unb Sbjitfu ©diule alg fBi nion gu Haffifigieren. 
S)ie ^egon SeBre, bie in ber fBateren 9?ara S^it iiBertiefert 
wurbe, tttor, toie tbir Bereitg gefeBen BaBen, borneBmlicB bon Bon 
gafu ©eift erfilHt. S)ie ©Bingon ©d)ute in Sapan Bielt eBenfadg 
entfcBieben ben Bon gafu ©eift aufredtt, inbem fie ficB 
auf ^egon SBeorien unb auf bag ' ©Bafu 3)tafa ©u fRonben 
' bag ftRaBapana erflcirenben Sraftat ’ ftitfete, ber aucB bon ber 
S'egon ©diule olg autoritotib anerfannt ift unb gu gleidBer Seit 
ntit ber Sfegon SeBre in Sopan eingefiiBrt tttorben war, S)ie 
©(Brift tbirb olg ein ^onttnentor 9?agarjunog gum ' SSRaBopdno 
©robbBotpdba ©dftra ' (' Soi So ^ifBin fRon ') ouggegeBen, ift 
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oBet gtoeifeHoS ein djinefifdBeS SBerf, tDte benit oudB bo§ foge* 
nannte ' SKa^a^ana ©rabb^ottiaba ©dftration bem Big l^eute 
fein inbifcBer Zejct gefunben worbeit ift, Don natit|aften @ele|rten 
beg SSubbl^igmug fiir ein tatfac&IidB diinefifcBeg SBer! (Stitel: 2:a=> 
t(f)’eng=fi'=fm=lDuen) ongeie^en Wirb. ®ie Senbai @(|ule, bie 
furs Bor ber ©^ingon @d)ule nocB SatJun nerpflongt inorben tear, 
Befo§ uripriinglid) ffji fafu EBatofter. SIBer in Sapan tnurben 
brei onbre llBerlieferungen—bie Enbon foi=, unb ©Bingon 
UBerlieferung—mit ber eigentlicBen iJenbai HBerlieferung font* 
Biniert, unb infonberBeit burd) ben EinffuB ber ©Bingon ©cBuIe 
unb beg ' ©Bofu SJJafa En Sion' wurbe bie Senbai ©efte in 
Sapan meBr unb ineBr mit Bon gofu ®eift erfullt. Sange ^oit 
ftonben aderbingg ber Bon gafu (Seift beg ^otjofan, beg §aupt= 
fitjeS ber ©Bingon ©efte, unb ber Bommon @eift beg ,£iieisan, 
beg §auptfiBeg ber Senbai ©efte, gu einanber im (SegenfoB. 
StBer im 9)JittetaIter fam eine SJerfoBnung guftonbe, unb inner* 
BalB Beiber ©diulen Berrfdite nun Bon gafu (Seift. ®er japanifdje 
SubbBigmug ber @empei= unb ^amafura*3eit entfprang aug bem 
Bon gafu Oeift; er Batte feine SBurgel burcBaug in iBm. Sag 
EBaracterigticum ber BubbBiftifcBen ©cBuIen biefer Epod^e BefteBt 
barin, ba§ fie bie ©cBtocid^en beg Bommon ©eifteg ber fruBeren 
EpocBe uBerioanben unb fo eine Stefonftruierung beg SBubbBiSmug 
BerBeifiiBrten.- 

3Bag nun bag ffierBaltnig Pon Bon gafu mon unb fBi fafu 
mon gu ben oBen BefcBrieBenen, bon SJturofami unb SRaeba Per* 
manbten Einteilunggfategorien jiffo ron unb en gi ron Betrifft, 
fo PerBalt eg ficB bamit nacB ©Bintoji folgenbermafeen. 

Siffo ron unb en gi ron fteBen auf bem S3oben bet ffStdlimi* 
narifcBen SJtoBapdna SeBre, ncimlicB auf bem 93oben ber Srei 
^aBrgeuge (Stipdno, ©an So), bie audi alg bag Sempordre 
SaBrgeug (Efon So) BegeicBnet merben. Sie ^flaffififation Pon 
Bon gafu mon unb fBi fafu mon bagegen fu§t auf ber 3teinen 
2)?aBdBdna SeBre, ndmiidi beg Einen gaBrgeugg (Efapdna, ScBi 
So), bag aud) bag SBaBre STOaBdBdna (Sitfu Sai So) genannt 
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ttJtrb. 3ifi3 ton, bie ' Se^re ber woliren Jornt' oiler SJ^ormoS, 
finbet fid^ utlpriingltd^ in ber ©onron*, begin. 5D?ab5t)amtfa 
©djule imb bebeutet 5ter, boB bie wo^re 3^otm ober Gfieng oiler 
Singe leer (fu, if. liintjoto) iff. (gn gi ron, bie ' fie^re non 
ber bebingten (gntftebungift uripriinglicfi eine §oiiu=, begin. 
§)ogacorl)o Se^re unb bebeutet flier, boB bie iPBanomene nut ou3 
bem iiibjeftinen SemuBtfein ent[teBen. 

SBenn inir inbeffen ben in jiffo ron entt)ottenen ©ebonfen 
ineiter entwicfeln, fo gelongen inir gu einer Befjre, bie bie inoBre 
Jorm oHet Singe ftott mit ber SeerBeit mit bet inoBren ^Bnlidlfeit 
(bBiitototBotd, jop. iBinnlio) ibentifigiert. Sie @onron=, begin. 
DJfobBbcitTtifo SeBre initb bonn giir Soi ©onnt)o=, i.e. iOfoBd iprojnd 
il3drmita= unb ^en SeBre. Unb inenn wir ben in en gi ron entBoU 
tenen ©ebonfen ineiter entinideln, io gelongen loir gu einer SeBre, 
bie bie ijSBcinontene ftott ou§ bent fubjeftinen SBettJuBtfein ou§ bent 
obfoluten ©eifte entfteBen IciBt. Sie .^offo SeBre inirb bonn gut 
®egon= unb ©Bingon SeBre. Sie Senboi SeBre Bnl inii beiben 
©ebonfenftromen f^ilBlung; benn fie ift einerfeits tronfgenbentoler 
fReoli§ntu§, ber bie obfolute (ggifteng offer SBorntoS onerfennt; 
onbrerfeits tronfgenbentoler SbeoliSntuS, ber bog ©ntfteBen oiler 
^BBnnntene eingig unb ollein oug bem obfoluten (Seifte leBrt. 
Sie ' SlnfcBouung, boB SRoterie unb @eift einonber gleicB finb,’ 
inortlid): ' gleicBe Seile ’ finb (fBifi fBb^ to finon), unb bie 
' SInfdBouung, boB nut ber @eift bie Urfodie beg (gntfteBeng ift ’ 
(t)ui fBin en gi fmon), finben in ber Senboi iBBilofobBie 
SJerfoBnung. Siffo ton unb en gi ron Baben olfo bie Senbeng 
unb bie f^iiBig’leit- ben 93oben ber Srei ^oBrgeuge gu Oerloffen 
unb fid) ouf bog Sfioeou beg (ginen fyoBrgeugg gu erBeben. ©ie 
noBern ficB bomit bem SBefen bon fBi fofu mon unb Bon Qalu 
mon. Sie niebrigere f^orm non jiffo ron unb en gi ron But 
bemnodi fBi fa?u ffdrbung, moBrenb iBre fjoBere ^oritt Bon gofu 
Jorbimg Bat- @o befteBt trofebem eine innige SSegieBung gioi* 
fd)en en gi ron unb jiffo ron einerfeitg unb fBi fofu mon unb 
Bon gofu mon onbrerfeitg, obwoBl bie lefetere Moffififotion 
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untfaffenber unb Don l^ol^erer 5Iit ift oI§ bie erftere. SBct^renb 
en gt ron unb jiffo ton i^ret urfprunglic^en 9?atur nad) t^eoretifd) 
geartet ftnb, finb fafu mon unb l^on gafu mon tiorner^mltdi 
praHifd). S)odl begreift aud) biefe ®ot)peI=Mafftfifation infofern 
ein tl^eoretifc^eS ©lement in ftdb, al§ 5on gafu mon, berglidjen 
mit fafu mon, tiraftifdiet SIrt ift, f|i fafu mon abet, 0ergli= 
dien mit l^on gafu mon, tt^eoretifcber Strt.— 

2Bie gmifc^en l^on gafu mon unb f!^i fafu mon ein ©egenfofe 
befte^t, fo ejiftiert oud) ein innerer SSiberfprudi in bon gafu mon 
felbft. 3nnad)ft bejobt r 3 on gafu mon atle tierfdiiebenen Sebren 
unb ' fyabtgeuge ' be§ S3ubbbi§mu§, alfo atle feine ^beorien unb 
@d|uten in abfotutem Sinne. 9Hd|t§, ma§ Subbba getebrt bat, 
mirb Oerworfen, fonbern afteS anerfannt. Stucb merben feine 
Unterfcbiebe gmifdien feidjter unb tiefer, geringer unb 
Sebre gemad)t, fonbetn alte merben auf gteidbe ©tufe geftedt. 
©omie bie Oerfdjiebenen farbigen ©trabten gemeinfam baS meibe 
©onnentidit bitben unb fiit bie ©onne felbft gteidbe 93ebeu= 
tung baben, fo merben biec bie oerfdiieben gefarbten Sebren 
atle atg gteicbe Slugftrabtungen ber einen bubbbiftifdien SBabrbeit 
betraditet. 2)ann aber oermirft biefeS fetbe tjon gafu mon aC(e 
onbern Sebren bi§ auf eine einjige, bie at§ bie mabre anerfannt 
mirb. ®enn menn e§ bie§ nidit tdte, fo miirbe bon gafu mon 
fid) felbft negieren. — ®o§ ift fo gu berfteben: 

®ie SSejabung aQer Sebren bebeutet bie 9?egierung alter 
Unterfcbiebe, fomit bie dtegierung atter eingetnen ©cbuten unb 
©eften, bie fa fetbft nur ber Stugbrud tion Unterfcbieben finb. 
Snbem bie ^ufba=, ©anron=, $off6=, Senbai*, ^egon=, ©bingon= 
unb jebe fonftige ©dbute beg SBubbbiSmug atg gteid) onerfannt 
merben, boren fie auf, befonbere Sebrtbben gu fein, unb bag 
gange bubbbiftifdie S)barma mirb bann gu einem nebetbaften 
@tmog, in bem fid) nid)t§ mebr unterfdieiben Idfet. liber ben 
S8ubbbi§mug breitet fid), um ein befannteg ©imile gu gebraudien, 
bie dtacbt aug, in ber atte ^atgen grau finb. 

3n einem foldien Sunfet ber Unterfdbiebgtofigfeit fann aber ber 
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aiienfclj nid^t leBen. @r muB fi(f) fiir biefeS ober jeneS entfdjetben 
uttb erne SBoBIt treffen, mtb fo totrb ber SlnBcinger beg Bon gofu 
nton, nadibent er er[t alleS im obfoluten ©mne olg gleiiB oner= 
Jannt Bot, notmenbigerweife boju gefitBtt, ft(B enter beftimmten 
CeBre gugutnenben, bte feinem fubieftioen 2)eu!en unb ©mpfinben 
entfpridjt, unb gu erlloren : „ ®urcB eine anbre SeBre lann man 
nicBt ben SBeg erlongen “ (bo ntu to!u bo). 3n ber Sobo 
©Bin ©efte wirb biefeS eigentiimlidBe feelifdBe S?erBaIten al§ Bit 
rijil, ot§ ' Slufgeben unb ^eftlegen ’ begeicBnet, b.B. bte anbern 
BeBren tm ©ticB loffen unb ficB auf eine SeBre feftlegen. 

3Bir I'eBen a()o im Bon gafu S3ubbBi§ntug, ben mir gunciiBft 
furgerBanb olg bejaBenb dBarofterifiert Batten, tatfaiBIidB bie 
affirmatioe Sbee mit ber negatioen Sbee berfniipft. ®ng 93Zittet 
ober, bog fie berfniibft unb in ilbereinftimmung bring!, ift ber 
®Iaube, ber ben bunEIen lirgrunb beg Slbfoluten olg etmog geiftig 
gcgebeneg anerfennt, gleidBwoBI ober eine beftimmte SeBre fid) 
ougmciBIt, mit ber er gu leben entftBIoffen ift. 

©iefer ©loube ift nidBt etmo ein blogeg ^uftintmen gu atlge= 
mein onerfonnten 3)ogmen: nod] toeniger ein blinbeg ©id)= 
Untermerfen unter bie Slutoritcit einer !ird)Iid]en ober ftootlicBen 
Oewott. ©onbern er ift ein ouf ficB felbft geftitfeteg SIorougoBnen, 
bag iiber bie ung bon ber praltifdien ©rfoBrung, SBiffenfdjaft 
unb ifSBitofobBie gegebenen S)aten in bie Sn^nnft Binubergreift, 
mie ein Seudjtturm biefe erBeHt unb bie bunflen f{5fabe erleud]= 
tet, ouf benen bie ©eele in unbefannte fRegionen borgubringen 
berlongt. 

Sluier bent Olauben (fBin) mirb aud) bie SRebitation (ftoan) 
bon ©Bimoji olg regulierenbeg ©lement ber offirmotiben unb 
negotiben STenbeng innerBoIb bon Bon gafu mon begeicBnet. 
itRebitation mie @Iaube gelten befanntlid) im 58ubbBi2mug alg 
funbamentole ^Prosig. SJurtB eine febe bon beiben bermag ber 
menfdllidie @5eift bie ©elbfbfRealifierung ber SBoBrBeit unb beg 
griebeng gu erreidBen, ber oug ber SSereinigung mit bem Slbfoluten 
entfpringt unb ung bie ©ottlidBfeit unfreg eignen SBefeng gum 
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®te alteren S02a|digdna ©diuten, ndmIicB Sen, Jenbat unb 
^Jegon unb [elBl’t bet alte Sobo ^ultu§ Si^tnaS Benuliten BefonbetS 
bie SJJebitation, tofil^renb bie jatianifdje 36bo= unb SoBo @5in 
©efte ben (SlauBen Betonten. ®te SRebitotion bet 3?iif)iren @efte 
lommt bem BIoBen ©tauBen fet)! na^e. 2Bit biirfen weiterl^tn 
nicBt Qu§et odBt laffen, bo§ bie erften ge^n, otfo bte unterften 
SBob^ifattna'Stufen be§ ^eilSwegS, bet non lenbai, ^egon unb 
anbetn SKol^dydna @d)ulen gele^tt wirb, ©tufen be§ ®tauBen§ 
finb. Sn btefent Sinne Eonnen toir jogen, bafe neBcn bet 
Sliebitation bet ©lauBe ein uniBerfoteS (glement allct SJIo^dBdna 
©cBuIen unb noturlid^ aud) be§ §tnat)dna 93ubb'&t§mu§ ift,— unb 
biefet ©lauBe rod^It fic^ notwenbiget SBeife Beftimmte gormen, 
innet!^oIB beren er ftc^ Betdtigen fann. 

ift otfo feine»tt)eg§ fo, wie gewtffe S'ritifer be§ SJtd^dydna 
8ubbl&i§mu§ Bel^aupten, bofe namtid] bet pantl^eiftifdje ©^araEter 
biefet fReligion fie dBomEtetlog mci(|e, tnfofetn fit^ alle§ l&iet in 
einen (Sinl^eitgBtet ouftofe, bet alle§ teligiofe SeBen tietreciffere. 
2)ie fo Utteilenben finb fii^ nid]t Elat bariiBet, baB bet 9JtoBd= 
ddno’Subbl^iSmuS, ben wit l^iet al§ Bon gaEu mon Begeidjnen, 
bet SlnetEennung bet ©teidiBeit nocB eine Sebingung Bingufiigt, 
ndmIitB bie SEnetEennung bet S8etfd)iebenBeit. Sefetere abet BetuEjt 
nicBt auf einem BIoBen @ot)Bi§ntu§, fonbern auf etwa§ butcBau§ 
3nnertidiem, ncimlicB auf bem teligtofen ©lauBen be§ ©ingelnen, 
bet bem fReidje bet f^teiBeit angeBott unb fomit SluSbtud bet 
eigenften fPerfonlidiEeit ift. ©affelBe gift Bon bet m^ftifdien 
@(Bau, bie al§ aftetnatiBe 5(JtoEi§ bie ©tefte be§ eigenttidien 
©lauBettg einneBttten Eann. §on gaEu mon ftellt fid) un§ fomit 
at§ eine ^omBinietung gmeiet Sbeen bat, namIi(B bet Sbee be§ 
oBjeEtioen StBfotuten unb bet Sbee bet fuBjeEtiBen O^reiBeit. 

3n fBi EaEu mon finb alle SeBren telatiB, unb fie finb 
ftufenweife angeotbnet, bie Untetfdiiebe be§ J^BBeten unb SJiebeten 
gum SluSbtud Brtngenb. UBerbieS finb Bie^ nde SeBten bog= 
matifcB geBunben, fomit butcB eine duBete Stutotitcit feftgetegt. 
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2IIIe§ ift ftrift umgrengt, ber Drt^oboEie unteriuorfen, unb 
ber perfonlic^en SBoIjI ift fetn ©pielraum gelaffen. @tatt be§ 
fubjeftttien ®IauBen§ unb be§ ®efit!&te regieren ber nad) 
Dbjeftinitat ftrebenbe Sntetleft unb ber ©c^oIaftijiSmuS. 

S)ie f^rei^eit bon Ijon gafu mon in Singen ber Sel&re ift 
no^egu unbegrengt. Stt biefer SBegie^ung ift e§ bon grojjter 
^ebeutung, bofe l^on gafu mon nic^t bornel^mlitfi auf @aftra§ 
gegriinbet ift, mie bie§ bei fl^i fafu mon ber f?alt ift, fonbern 
auf @utra§. Stud) ba§ bebarf einer genauen ^rogifierung. 

,Bunad)ft finben loir in l^on gafu mon feinen feften ©lauben 
an beftimmte, flar gu 2:age liegenbe unb in il^i^em SCBortfaut oI§ 
unerfdiutterlid) gettenbe ©iitra 2:ejte, an bie fid) ber Olaubige 
tt)ie an einen ^elfen anftammert. Sm ©egenteiL 5)ie ]^iftori= 
fdien Sejte toerben mitunter ot§ minberioertig betraditet gegeniiber 
loeit l^errtidberen unb bolftdnbigeren, entloeber bereitS berfdl)bun= 
benen ober in ein mt)fteriofe§ S)unfel ge^iidten unb in irgenb 
einem Srat^enbalaft ober ge^eimniSboUen Serge aufbema^rten 
leEten, toorauS fie bon irgenb einem grofeen Satriarcfien beS 
Sltotjabdna, mie SJdgdrjuna, an§ Sid)t gebrodjt wurben. @o 
unterfd)eibet man bei einem 9}ta|dbdna 0utra brei SIrten bon 
JteEten, bei einem anbern fiinf Strten, bei einem britten fieben, 
loo nidit gar ge^n SIrten, ol^ne aber imftanbe gu fein, bie ben 
totfadilid) borl^anbenen leften l^ingugefiigten entmeber borgugeigen 
ober auc^ nur ifjre frii^ere ©jifteng tiofitib nadlgumeifen. S)er 
groie ©tiftentatifer ber ^egon ©diule, ber getel^rte ©enju Saifi^i, 
gal^It im erften f5a§ciculu§ feineS ' ^egon Stan ©en ®i ’, ober 
' ^ommentar gum ^egon ©t)o ’ fec^S berfdiiebene SIrten biefeS 
@utra§ auf, namlidb ben ' Stnigen 2:ejt ’ (©o §on), ben ' @rof= 
fen SfeEt’ (2)ai $on), ben ' Dberen SCejt ’ (So .^on), ben 
' SKittleren Se^t ’ (©!^u §on), ben ' Unteren Stejt ’ (®e $on), 
unb ben ' Slbgefiirgten STe^t ’ (fRtiofu -Son). SIber nur ber 
lefetere bilbet einen SJeil be§ bubb^iftifdieb ^ononS unb befte^t 
in brei SluSgaben, b.l&. brei dlinefifc^en Uberfefeungen, bon benen 
bie eine 60 fa§c., bie anbre 80 faSc., bie britte 40 fa§c. umfafet; 
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bte onbern Ze^te fmtn bie moberne SBiffenfc^aft trofe ber un§ 
iiBer fie gemelbeten Singellieitett nur al§ mt)t5ifc^ ober tn^ftifc^ 
Betraditen. Sn emern onbern SBerfe fpridit ®eniu Soif^i got 
bon gein berfditebenen 3:eEten beg ' ^egon 0ittra 3n ol&nltd^er 
SBeife Berid&tet man bon brei ober gel^n Xei'ten beg ' SDoi 9?id)i 
®t)o 

3m SJiai^abdna, b.l&. in l^on gofu mon Ijoben olfo bie Befte* 
Ijenben ©utro Se^te feine fonberane fflebeutung. @ie treten oft 
i^inter imoginore Zegte guriid. So fie metben fogor ptingibieH 
boHig berroorfen, mie bog SBeifpiel beg Ben iBubb^igmug geigt, 
ber olte reOgiofe Siterotur grunbfdfelic^ berwirft unb nur bte 
unmittelbore Dffenborung bon (Seift gu (Seift ober bon Bergen 
gu .^ergen onerfennt. ®iefeg fPringib murbe inbeffen nidjt ftreng 
beoBoidtet, bo im $8ubb!^igmug bog ' Sonfdbotdro ©iitro ’ 
unb bog ' ©ngofu ^t)o ’ eine l^erborrogenbe fRoUe ffiielen. Sn= 
fonberl^eit bebient fic^ ber ©oto Bweig bet Ben ©efte in meitem 
Umfong bet bubbl^iftift^en Siterotur, unb olg ein Suriofum mog 
eg bergeidinet werben, ba§ bie bebeutenbfte Strif^itofo Sluggobe 
ber jlolugoma Beit bon einem Ben fjSriefter, bem bet DboJu Ben 
©efte ongei^orenben Oele^rten Setfugen beronftoltet murbe. 

SBie bereitg bemerft, gibt eg in l&on gofu mon oud) feine 
ort^oboje, budjftobengetreue 3Iuffoffung unb ©rfldrung ber tatia(^= 
fid] borliegenben jtejte, fonbern il^re Snterbretierung ift oft 
iiberoug frei,—eine ©itte, bie befonberg in ber ©l^ingon ©efte 
unb ber jobonifdien 2:enbai ©efte, abet oud) in ber 33bo=, Sobo 
©]5in= unb SZicbiren ©efte ongutreffen ift. 

©obonn ift in l&on gofu mon, unb gmor in ber ber ®el 3 eim= 
le^re (miffbo) bienenben 3;enbai* unb ©^ingon ©t^ule, eine ^ 
eigenortige ilbertieferung iiblidb, bie teifg olg ' SRunbtidie liber* 
lieferung ’ (fu ben), teifg ofg ' ©e^eime ©rfforung ’ (5i fetgu) 
begeic^net mirb. S)er ©ebroudi foft^et 9Ret!^oben ift ouf bog 
' ©|afu SOtofo (Sn 9ton ’ guriidguful^ren. (Sr finbet fidb bereitg 
in Sl^ino in ber Beit bet ©ed&g S)t)naftien, nol^m ober erft im 
(Sfoterifdien SBubbl&igmug (mifftio) grofeeten Umfong on, urn 
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foQar auf btc 0ffene Se|rc (fen g^o) uberjugretfen. 
®o§ ' ©brfu 50?afa ®n Sion ’ ift nt(^|t boS eingige gweifeU 
bafte ©dftva, auf ba§ ftcb bet (SfoterifdEie 93ubbbiSmu§, ndmiifi) 
bet bubblnftifdbe SfantriSmuS ftiifet. ®a btefer auSgefprocben 5on 
gafu ©bct^oHer bat, fo barf man entnel^men, ba^ ber 

bon gafu S3ubbbt§mu§, fomeit er auf ©dftraS Bafiert, gerabe 
foicbe Beborgugt, bie non ber ejaften mobernen SBiffenfdbaft ote 
fpatere S^abrifate begeidbnet unb olS foldie Beanftanbet werben. 
@te entbalten BefonberS freie, tbpifcl) unort^oboje Sel^ren, bie 
gmeifelloS fdion ben Beitgenoffen al§ fold^e erfcbienen ftnb. SDiefe 
freie SnterBretierung ber altebrmiirbigen ©iitraS unb flaffifcber 
©dftraS batte felBfttierftdnblicBermeife nic^t gum Svotd, ba§ SIn= 
feben berfelBen gu untergraBen ober gar gu Berniditen. Snt @egen= 
teil. Sie unaBIjangige SJeutung ber ©iitraS unb ©dftrag mollte 
beren Slutoritcit boUfommcn redjtfertigen, inbem nadgemiefen 
merben follte, bafe biefe Sei'te unferm SJerftanb, unferm ©efufjl unb 
unfern Braftifden SEfebiirfniffen abdquat finb, mofern man fie nur 
Bon einem neuen ©tanbpunft au§ Begreift. 5Diefe Senbeng fe^It 
aud) nidit in fbi fafu men. Sod) mo§ burebauS Borberrfdit, 
ift bie oBjeftiBe bogmatifdie Stutoritot. Sie fuBjeftiBe Snter^^ 
fjretierung ber Sejte, bie ben Bwed bat, fie mit einer moberneren, 
ben SBanblungen ber Beit entfpredbenben inteHeftuelten, gefiiblS^ 
mciBigen unb praftifdjen ©inftedung in flBereinftimmung gu 
Bringen, ift ein BefonbereS Sboencterigticum Bon bon gafu mon. 

^?onnen tnir alfo bie ffiertreter einer folcben fOtetbobe obne 
tt)eitere§ Bon bem SSormurf freifbreiben, ba6 fie barauf auggingen, 
bie Slutoritcit be§ ^anonS gu erfebuttem, fo ift bocb anbrerfeits 
unleugBar, ba§ bie oBen genannten brei SJtomente, namlidb bie 
Bielfadien imaginoren ©utra Sejte, bie miinblicbe UBerlieferung 
unb gebeime ©rflcirung, unb ber (SeBraudi unautbentifeber ©utraS 
unb ^ommentare ober audi bie toiHfiirlicfie SnterBoIation Bon 
@otba§ unb fBrofafteden in fonft eintnanbfreien Sejten eine 
f^reibeit innerbalB Bon bon gafu mon etaBlierten, bie oft bag 
Berniinftige dliafe uBerfebritten, felBftgerftorenb ober gerfefeenb 
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getoirft unb p ben fd^Iimtnften Srrle^rcn SSeranloffiing gegeben 

bat. 

@0 mag ber ©tunblofe, ba§ unfer lubiefttoet (Seift ber 
bonpn ober SSubbba ift, leicbt gut SSernetnung be§ 93ubbbo§ unb 
feinet Sebre fubren» wie anbrerfeits ber ©runbfafe, bab aucb bie 
anbem Sebewefen, ia aKe ®inge abfolut finb, gum pantbeiftifcben 
5}5oIbtbei?mu§, ja gum S^etifcbbienft ou§arten fann. S)ie Sbee 
ber Uninerfalitcit ber obfoluten Stealitcit, namticb ber Slbfolutbeit 
meineS eiguen S(J) unb ber SIuBenmelt, fcbliebt fomit bbcbft 
gefabrlidje 9JtogIi(f)Eeiten in fid), unb bat in ber %at fcbon 
mandfen bubbbiftifcben ©laubigen non ben ©oben ber ©pefulation 
in bie ©dimubminfel ber 2lu§fd)Weifung unb Ungucbt bmabgeftiirgt. 

2)iefe ©efabr mirb mebr ober meniger neutralifiert, folonge 
ber ©laube, ber ba§ fReicb beS Slbfoluten mit bem ber greibeit 
nerfniibft, ftorf unb ernft ift. Sogt biefer Oloube nodb, fo mag 
bie fjreibeit gu einer Sntartung non bon ga!u mon fitbren, wie 
bie§ aucb in ber Sefetgeit gu S^age tritt. ©leidifaKS mirb bon 
ga!u mon bann ber ©ntartung auSgefebt fein, menn eg fidb bem 
einflub non fbi !afu mon entgiebt unb gang feine eignen SBege 
monbein miH. 3m erfteren ^alle, namlidb bei (£rf(^taffung beg 
(Slaubeng, nerfagt bie innere ^ontroHe, bie bon gafu mon, menn 
in normater SBeife Jonftituiert, aug fidb felBft beraug aufbringen 
Eann. 3m lefetercn golle, nnmli(b bei Slitgfcbaftung beg ein= 
fluffeg non fbi ?afu mon, fallt bie auBere S'ontroIIe meg, bie 
auf ben ©eift non bon gafu mon auggeitbt merben fann. 

3n fbi fafu mon finb, mie erinnerli^, flare Unterfdiiebe 
gmifdien feiditer unb tiefer, niebriger unb bbberer Sebre aufgeftellt, 
bie in bon gafu mon, bag atte Sebren auf gleidie ©tufe fteKt, 
nerf(bminben. ®a nun nom ©tanbpunft non bon gafu mon 
aUeg abfotut gteicb ift, fa fann bieg leicbt foldie SKenfiben, bie 
biefer Stuffaffung bulbigen, gu ber 2tnfi(bt nerfiibren, baB eg ja 
iiberbaupt gteidbguttig ift, ob eingelne Sebren relatin bbber ober 
niebriger eingefdiafet merben. Unb menn man auf biefer 93obn 
nodb meiter gebt, fo fommt man mobt am @nbe gar bagu. 
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bte ttom fofu ©tonbpunit pfjet gel^oltene Selire fiir bie 
niebrigere unb bie niebrigere fiir bte l^o^ere ju erHaren ober 
gum minbeften gegetiuBer SSerfud&en biefer Slrt fid) nidt oblel^nenb 
gu tier^aftert. 

®ie§ ift in ber ®efd)idte be§ S3ubbl^i§mu§ tatfddilid ge* 
fde^en, unb 5at gu ben BebenMidften §drefien, ia gerabegu gu 
einem SSerfall be§ 93ubb5i§mu§ gefii^rt, @o murbe im eigenttiden 
Snbien ber SBubbl^a ber Urffjritngliden (Srleudtung, bd. ber 
SBubb^a beg SBo’^ren unb ®roBen ©elbft (din ga, bai go) mit 
bem aUol^d Wmon ber ©dnfi^^a fpi&ilofofil&ie bermifdt, unb bog 
Slefultot mar ein ftodigeg Srlofden beg 93ubbl^igmug in Snbien. 
9lud in SZepoI unb gl^ina erreidte bie SBermifdwng beg 93ub= 
bbigmug mit onbern ffjl^ilofop^mn unb fReligionen einen fefir 
bebenflidrn ©rob, fo ba§ ber Subbljigmug in nieler §infidt 
l^inter 2ebren, bie totfodlid ciuf niebrigerer (3tufe ofg er felbft 
ftonben, ndmiid) Ijinter ben nollgtitmlidcn §inbuigmug unb 
Sooigmug guriidtreten mugte. Sn Softon geriet ber SBubb^igmug 
md^renb ber f^ujimoro ^eit in d^ntide ©efoljr. ®ie .gotofe 
©omog ober SSubbl^ag unb iPob^ifottbog moren bomolg nol^e 
boron, gu einem bloBen Stbglong ber ^omi ©omog ober ©5into 
©ott^eiten gu merben, unb bie Srrle|re fudte fid feftgufefeen, 
bofe ber 9JIenfd mol^rer unb mirflider SSubb^o fei, ol^ne notig 
gu l^oben, feine Seibenfdoften gu befeitigen, begm. gu oerebeln. 
3n biefer bunfein Bed beg joponifden Subbl^igmug oerfiel bie 
bubbliftifde fpijilofopfiie unb ebenfo bie biibb^iftifde aPorot. 
S)ie S)rei ©elelmfombeiten ober fon gofu (foi, jo, e; ff. gilo, 
bbt)dna, brojnd), ndmiid 9)?oroIitdt, SOIebitotion unb 2Beigl&eit, 
unb bie jDrei .£ianblungen ober fan go (ff. trini lormdni), ndmiid 
bie Sonblungen beg ^brberg, 50?unbeg unb ©eifteg, golten olg 
gleidgiiltig, unb on bie ©tede bon 9J?ebitation unb f^roEig troten 
9Ndt'91Iebitation unb 9?idt=f}3roEig. .^iermit ober ging bog 
eigentlide SBefen bon bon gofu mon felbft berloren, bog f0?ebi= 
totion unb ©louben borougfefet, — unb Ijon gofu mon geriet in 
Slerfumbfung. 
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Sufamtnetifalfetib fonnen toit fagen, ba§ golu mon einet= 
feitS ben ©o^epunlt be§ S3ubbl&i§mu§ bejeiclinet, bo e§ in Si^eorie 
wte in ilSrojiS ben einen ©ebonfen be§ SlBfoIuten ; ba§ 

e§ onbrerfeits oBer oud) ni(^t§ gefo^rfifiieteS giBt, at§ bte iReoIifte' 
rung Bon mon. Senn goJu mon will nicBt nur 

oufBouen, fonbern ouc^ gerftoren, (S§ ntu§ serftoren, weil e§ 
neue§ fcBoffen totH. Siefer 3erftorung§eifer on unb fiir ftc^ ift 
nicbt Bertoerflic^. ®enn bo§, tt)o§ l^on gofu mon Befeitigen toilf, 
ift totfoc^IicB fi^tecBt ober minbertoertig; e§ finb fircBIicBe unb 
religiofe Jormen, bie ficB uBerleBt '^dbtn unb einer gefunben 
©ntwidtung im SESege ftel^en. §on gofu mon mocBt fidB bo^er 
ftetg in Beiten be§ religiofen unb fogiolen 9?iebergong§ unb SSerfoHg 
BemerfBor unb Bebeutet einen Sipped on bo§ UrfprunglidBe unb 
Snoige gegeniiBer bent ^unftlid^en unb BeitticBen, 

SIBer bo§ 58ebenflid]e ift nun, bofe Bob gofu mon felBft 
leicBt in§ ©Etrent gerot unb nod) S3efeitigung fti'iBerer ©(Bronfen 
in Bodige SBidfitr Berfodt, bie erft redit gum 31uin be§ S3ub= 
bl)igmu§ fiiBrt. ®ie f^reiBeit Bon Bon gofu mon muB boBet burcB 
SJtebitotion unb ©louBen fontrodiert werben, unb gmot burd) 
foIdBe SIrt fOtebitotion unb ©louBen, bie mit bem innerften unb 
moBrften SBefen be§ 93ubbBi§mu§ iiBereinftimmen. §on gofu 
mon muS e§ ficB uBerbieS gefoden loffen, bo§ neue religiofe 
gormen gefcBoffen toerben, innerBoIB beren e§ fidB Betotigt, unb 
bie e§ refpeftiertbiefe fjormen oBer finb fBi fofu mon. 

SBo immer Bon gofu mon felBftBerrlicB ouftritt, bo erfd)eint 
e§ oI§ 5einb ber etoBtierten fircBIidBen unb religiofen Drbnung. 

fucBt im ©eBiete ber SeBre bie BefteBenben Sloffififotionen, 
bie ber SluSbrud foldier Drbnung finb, gu fprengen unb burd) 
eine neue ' freie' SSerfoffung gu erfefeen. fKittelg Banitpo (proino 
poromito), ber Bodfommenen tronfgenbenten S3ei§Beit, ' gerBridit ’ 
Bon gofu mon ode fruBeren SeBren unb mod)t immer mieber 
fRoum fur neue ©pfteme, fo ben (5rneuerung§= unb 58eriungung§= 
progefe be§ SubbBi§ntu§ geiooBrleiftenb. §on gofu mon Bat «« 
biefer §infi(Bt Biet tBttIi<Bfeit mit bem ' freien 2)enfen', bog 
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ebenfaHS ewige SBaljrl^eit in fid) f(f)Iie6t, aBer gleidjeitig einen 
pdjft gefcil^rlidBen ©i^rengftoff barfteCt, bet gonge SReic^gotbnungen 
imb Sgnoftien nernid&ten imb etn SBoIf fiit tange 3eit 
©leifen normolen S^ortfcBrittg 5erou§»erfen fann. 

©on gofu mon bebarf alfo be§ fEjt EoEu mon,—ober nidt 
etwa wie etn ejpIofton§faIjige§ @o§ eineS 58eplter§. SBenn biefe 
SSorffettung burd& obige SBefdireibung tnt (Seifte unfter Sefet 
l^etnorgerufen worben fein foHte, fo erforbert Jie eine $8ertd)ti= 
gung. ®enn fl^i fafu mon ift !ein toter SBel^oIter, fonbern eine 
3^orm, bie felber lebenbig unb roanbetbar ifl. 

Sffiir lommen bet SBirEticbEeit nciler, mcnn wit i^on gafu 
mon unb ilji lafit mon oI§ gwei ^tafte begteifen, bie fid) allet= 
bing§ notmaletweife wibetftteben, abet ineinanbet iibetge^en 
Eonnen. §on gofu mon fonn fief), io mufe ficb fogat in fl^i foEu 
mon oetwonbeln. Sn bemfefben SKoBe, wie ba§ gefcBie|t, net* 
weltlid)t fid) bie fReligion unb poBt fidb ben gefcbid)tlicb gegebenen 
SSebingungen on ; fie with bobei me^t unb me^t inteHeftueH unb 
bogmotifdB. ©Bi fafu mon fonn fid) onbtetfeits in I)on gofu 
mon Detwonbeln. Sn bemfefben SJfoBe, wie bieg not fid) ge|t, 
with bie Sfuffoffung iibet bie obfolute fReofitot mefjt unb me^t 
pofitin unb Eonftet, mel^t unb me^t bnnomifd) unb proftifeb, unb 
me^t unb me^t menfdbficBe 3bge wetben bet obfofuten fReofitot 
beigefegt, b.B. fie with gufe^enbS oetnetfonfiedt. 

Sn bemfefben ©tobe wie f^i fofu mon in Bon gofu mon 
iibetgeBt, tiermifeden fidb obet oud) ftembe pBifofopBifdje unb 
tefigiofe (Sfemente mit bem S3ubbBi§mug. ®ie fibetfuBtung non 
fBi fofu mon in Bon gofu mon, begw. bie Sfbfotbietung non fBi 
fofu mon butcB Bon gofu mon, obet bie SSerwonbfung bet 
febenbigen fjotm in ben febenbigen SnBoft, fiefe bonodt) gufommen 
mit bet ^unoBme unb llbetBonbnaBme non fremben ©fementen 
innetBofb beg SubbBiSmug. @o Bnt fi(B ber SubbBiSmug non 
fRepof, Jibet, ©Bino, ®oteo unb Sopon entwideft, inbem nomfidB 
meBt unb meBr bie fBi fofu SeBre in bie Bon gofu SeBre Bim 
ubetgefiiBtt Wutbe. ©tteidBt biefet ^togeB ben fPunft, wo fBi 
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Eafu iTion fo geffiiwodit ift, ba^ eS Fjon goEu mon iiberi&aitpt 
feinen SSiberftanb mel^r entgegenfe^en ober ouf btefeS Eeinen 
©influfe nteF^t auSuben Eann, fo ift geittneifer ober gcinglidber 
SSetfoII be§ 33ubb5i§mu§ bie S^olge. 

S)od) bie SD^oglic^Eeit gerftorenber SBitfung, bie in l&on goEn 
mon ent^aFten ift, barf un§ gegen bie wo^Itatige JunEtion biefer 
®eifte§tenbeng nid&t blinb madden. S)a saEu mon ben @e= 
banEen ber 6inen ©roBen SSoHEommenen Ce^re (idbi bai en gtio) 
oertritt unb in atlem bag ^ringip ber SlbfoIutBeit unb grei^eit 
betont, fo Eann mon bie abfoFuten ©ebonEen, bie in ben S^beo^ien 
ber oerfdbiebenen SeEten entbolten finb, fowie ben roabren ©inn 
ibreg SBanbelg unb ibrer fReEonftruierung iiberboupt nur Oerfteben, 
raenn man bie bon gaEu Sebte olg etmag fcbbpferifdbeg begreift. 
9?id3tg more fotfiber otg fid) mit SBibermillen non ibr obguwenben, 
nur meit bie in ibr aufgefpeicberte etementare toft aiub unter 
Umftonben UnbeiF onricbten Eonn. 

SCSir batten im obigen bog 93iFb ber f^bromibe gebroucbt unb 
bag Serbcittnig ibrer ©pifee gu ibren unteren ©dbidbten mit bem 
SSerboFtnig ber bon goEu mon= unb fbi EoEu mon toffifiEotion 
gu ben anberen bubbbiftifcben toffifiEotionen oergtidben. ©omie 
bie ©pibe einer fppromibe iiber oFFe unter ibr Fogernben S8eftonb= 
teiFe biaauggebt, gFeidbwobF ober biefeFben Porougfebt unb in 
ibeoFer SBegiebung gu iFjnen ftebt, fo geFjt oudb bie bon goEu mon= 
unb fbi EoEu mon toffifiEation iiber alFe friiberen ^FoffifiEo= 
tionen beg 95ubbbigmug binoug, fefet ober biefeFben Poraug unb 
bFeibt mit ibnen in ibeoFer SBegiebung. 

SBir moFFen ung nun eineg obnFiden FBiFbeg bebienen, 
inbem mir ben gangen SBubbbiSmug mit einem riefigen ©tupa 
Pergteicben, etmo einem foFdben, mie tnir itjn in 93oroboeboer auf 
SoPo erridbtet feben. S)er primitiPe iBubbbiSmug, ber ^inapdna 
iBubbbiSmug, bie Srei gobrgeuge unb bag Sine ^abrgeug mciren 
bonn ebenfoPiete fJerraffen, in bie ficb bog SBoumerE gtiebert. 
®ie ouf bie oberfte Serroffe oufgefebten EFeineren S)ome ober 
FieBen ficb toit ben eingeFnen ©dbuFen beg ©inen S'Obtgeugg 
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Uergteictien. SBir l^aBen 5ier nic^t ntel^r ein fd^rag unb gefc^Ioffen 
auffteigenbeS SBaitwerl, wie e§ bie ^B^ramibe borfteUt, fonbern 
ein itufenweife emporftreBenbe§ SPonument. 3)ie ©tufen felbft 
mit il^ren butdb fie gum SluSbrud fommenben Unterfdjeibungen 
be§ §55eren unb DZtebrtgeren miirben ba§, maS mtr in unfrer 
S(u§einanbetfefeung oI§ f^i fofu mon begeid^neten, borfteEen,— 
bie innere ibeole ^roft ober, bie bemirit, bofe ba§ SSauwerf nie 
auf einer ber niebrigeren (Stufen ner^atrt, fonbern biefelben 
iiberminbet unb fidb p^er erl^ebt, more Ijon gofu mon. ®iefe§ 
58ilb fcbeint un§ unter ollen bog geeignetfte gu fein, urn einerfeitg 
bie 2)ifferengierung unb relotioe SSebingt^eit non fl^i folu mon, 
onbrerfeitg bie f(bbt)ferif(^e f^unftion unb obfolute Itnioerfotitot 
bon Ibon ga!u mon gu beronfdboulic^en. 

SSir lernen fomit bon gain mon olg bag fPringip begreifen, 
bog bie ©bolution beg SBubbbigmug gemobrieiftet unb bem 2Inbctn= 
ger biefer ^Religion ermoglidbt, ben iBubbbo, ber bie letgte Sinbeit 
beg menfcbfi(ben Sebeng unb beg Sebeng beg Uniberfumg borfteUt, 
immer beffer gu berfteben. DbmobI eg unferm Sntelleft nidbt 
moglicb ift, ficb eine oboquote unb boHftonbige Sbee bom S(b= 
fotuten gu bilben, unb obmobl in biefem ©inne ber 93ubbbo fitr 
immer unerlennbor ift, fo mirb bodb unfer unbeftimmteg 93emuBt» 
fein beg Stbfotuten, bog unfrer geiftigen (Sntmidlung gu ©runbe 
liegt, beutlidber unb beuttidber. S)ag retigiofe Seben beg 93ub= 
bbiften ftetit ficb fomit in ber @ef{bidbte bar otg eine fortfdbreitenbe 
(Sntmidtung beg S8ubbba=©eban!eng; bog S8emu§tfein, bog bie 
SRenfdben bon ibm boben, lonftituiert ficb ftufenmeife in ibnen, 
unb bog, mog biefen Stufftieg bemirit, ift bon gofu mon. 

SBir fonnten bon gofu mon oudb otg ben fpefutotioen S)rang 
begeidtjnen, ber bog midbtigfte fProbtem ber bubbbiftifdben fBbiIofo= 
pl)k, nomlidb bog fBrobtem ber SBecbfelbegiebung gmifcben Slubbbo, 
ber Slulenmelt unb bem fubjeltiben ©eift gu erbelten fuibt. 
3)iefe unb obnlicbe fjrogen gu ftelten, fonn ber tSubbbift nidbt 
untertoffen, bo eben bie 2Bett fo fonftituiert ift, bob er ficb nie 
mit ibren gegebenen ^uftonben gufrieben erlloren fonn. 2)ie 
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metap^^fifdjen ^robleme finb bemnad^ fiir il&n gleic^geitig bie 
aHer^iroftifdiften, imb ber aug bent innerften Bergen entfprmgenbe 
ft)e!uIottt)e Sntpulg, ber fid& urn il^re Sofung bemnl^t, ift 
fiir 5on gafu mon. @5i mon fdHt bann bie Slufgabe gu, 
bie S^fteme augguarbeiten, bie inner^oIB gegebener 

©rengen imb fiir eine beftiminte Scit i5en 5Drang nadb 5b5erer 
(Srlenntnig befriebigen. — 

Dbtt)o]^I bie S3egei(f)nungen l&on gafu mon unb flji fafu mon 
(bie Sel&re tion ber urfftrunglidien ©rleudbtung unb bie Ce^re 
Don ber (Srieudjtung, bie einen Slnfong Itot) erftmolig non (Sln= 
moji alg ^ategorien gur Slaffifigierung beg gefamten Subb^igmug 
benufet murben, fo finb fie bocb feiuegwegg feine eigne Srfinbung. 
(Sg finb ftaffifdie Sermini beg ioponifdjen SUoItatidna S3ubbbi§mug, 
bie oorFjer bereitg fiir Seileinteifungen beffelben 58ermenbung 
gefunben '^dbtn. 

SBir finben biefe gmei Segeidbnungen gunadbft im ' 5fond)o 
^aibai <Bf)o bem ^ominentar gum ' ^ongo(^o ^oibai' non 
§)ufai. ®ag ' ^ongocbb ^t)6 ^oibai ’ ift ein ^ommentar ^obo 
SDaifl&ig gum '^ongod^o ®t)o’ ('SBojrafefl^oro ©iitra'), bem 
einen ber gwei grunblegenben ©iitrag ber @5ingon ©dbute, bie 
nucb alg ' Zo SRitfu ’ ober bie ' ©el&eimle'ftre beg 3:oii' begeidbnet 
mirb, ieneg Soji ober fiftlidjen Sempeig, ber bag ^auptguartier 
ber ©bingon ©efte in ber ©tabt ^poto bilbet. Sag bier in Stebe 
ftebenbe S3udb ift atfo ein ^ommentar gu einem ^ommentar Sfobo 
SaifbiS. ©ein SSerfaffer ^ufoi lebte in ber Slfbifaga ?fera (1345 
—1416) unb mar ein angefebener ©elebrter beg ^ogi Stt>eige§ 
ber So SRitfu ©dbule. @r cbarafterifiert in feinem SBerf (fagc. 
5. p. 13 93) bie §off6 ©efte alg fbi fafu fbu ober fbi fafu ©efte 
unb erflart, bafe bon gafu mon ode Singe in fidb fdbtiebe. 
5Seiterbin fogt er, bafe bie 93robteme ber Sinen Sbarmotoelt 
(ippofoi), beg Sreifodben ©elbft (fon ji) unb ber 9?on Sualitot 
(fu ni) ufm. nidit olg Ijon gafu begeicbnet merben fbnnen, bafe 
ober ber 2(bnberr, namtidb ®6bo Saifbi, olleg in bon gafu mon 
' erfdbopftb.b. borin eingefdbloffen babe (fogc. 5. p. 14 21). 
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S)arou§ ge^t l^etOor, bofe fd^ott bamolS in ber @§ingon ©(fjule 
bie tec^nifc^en StuSbriicEe f^i Enin «nb '^on gaEu (f5u = 
©efte) unb fl^i Eofu mon unb 5on gaEu mon (mon=£e5re) in 
©ebrnud^ woren, unb ba§ einerfeits iotnoll bie §offo SeEte, wie 
oucf) bie Sel^ren ber (Sinen iS^ormawelt, be8 Sreifac^en ©elbft 
unb ber 9?on ®uoIitat al§ f^i EaEu, onbrerfeit§ bie non ^obo 
S)aif5i gegriinbete ort^oboEe ©^inQon @(J|uIe, b.^. ber ^ogi 
Sweig ber 2:o SKitfu SeEte, al§ l^on goEu betracEitet wurben. 

SBeiterl^in Oertoeifen wir ouf ba§ ' ®ai San ®i ’ ober 
bie ' (Srorterung iiber bie 93ebeutung be§ ©roBen ^ommentarS' 
non linfbo. Ser ' ©ro§e ^ommentar' ift ScE)igi)o§ ©ontmentar 
gum ' Sai 9?i(f)i ®l)o ' ('9}?aba SJoirocanobbifambob^i Sutra’), 
bem anbern grunbtegenben Siitra ber ©bingon SeEte, ba§ an 
Sebeutung fogar nodb ba§ ' ^ongodbo ’ itbertrifft. Unfbo 
war ein ©etebrter beg im 12. Sabrbunbert non SoEubon ge= 
grimbeten ©bingi i^weigeg ber ©bingon ©eEte, unb lebte non 
1614—1693 in ber SoEugawo Seit. fagt unter bem Sitel 
' SBoboi ©bin Sai bie ' ©ubftang beg ©eifteg ber Srieudbtung ' 
(fagc. 3, p. 2 31 unb 3 31): ,, Unfre ©eEte ift eine ©eEte beg 
bon gaEu mon§ieraug ift erfidbttii^, bafe fidb audb ber 
©bingi Sweig ber ©bingon ©eEte, ebenfo wie ber oben erwabnte 
^ogi Btneig atg bon gaEu ©eEte betradbtete. Sn bemfelben S^' 
fammenbang wirb bie SSegeicbnung bonnu (urfpriingticbe ©jifteng) 
im gleicben ©inne wie bon gaEu (urfpriingtidbe ©rieucbtung) 
gebraucbt, woraug foigt, bab ber entgegengefebte 3tugbru(E fbu 
fbo (©eburt ober ©ntftebung burdb fPrajig) bem Jerminug fbi 
EaEu gleidbgufeben ift. Sn ber Stenbai ©dbule feben wir bie 
Segeidbnung bonnu mit fbo boEu (Sugenb ber 9?atur, b.b. abfolut) 
unb bie 58egeicbnung fbu fbo mit fbu toEu (Sugenb ber fPrajig, 
b.b. relatin) ibentifigiert. 

©rwcibnt fei oudb in biefem ^nfommenbong bag ' ©empo 
Snton ©bo ’, bag ' S3udb beg ©remiten non ©empo ’, nerfalt non 
bem ©bingon fJJriefter Snpu. Sag SBerE beftebt aug 20 f^agciculi 
unb bebanbelt einbunbert widbtige f|3robIeme ber ©bingon ©dbule 
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in bet S^orm bon SwQe imb SIntoort. ®§ wutbe int 11. Sal^t 
bet (Stfl^o Slera (1504—1520) gefd^tieben, al§ Sniiu od&feig So'&te 
ott loat unb in bent Dtte ©empo in bet 5[?rotiin3 ajiufaflji lebte. 
§iet finben toit untet bent Sitel ' ©ammo Sojiban Si' obet 
'®a§ il5roMem be§ gleitfigeitigen Slbfcj^neibenS bet bteiSHufionen’ 
(fa§c. 13, b. 9) bie SluSbtitde gafu @e!te unb flji falu 
©efte einanbet gegeniiSergeftellt. 

S)ie JaKe, in benen bie Segeiifinungen gofu mon unb 
fl^i lafu mon im ©inne Don Common unb fl^ofu mon oon ben 
2;enbai (Selel^rten be§ ;&ieijan gebtouc^t wutben, unb gmot 
bereits in fo ftiil^er ^eit mie im Senboi ajiitteloltet, b.l^. bet 
gmifd^en bet lefeten i|?eriobe bet ©eion Sleta unb bem SSeginn 
bet tomafuta Slero liegenben Seit, [inb fo ga^Iteidb, bag mit 
Oon einet Stufga^Iung obfe^en miiffen. Sn ollen biefen, mie in 
ben oben genannten fatten obet merben biefe ^otegorien nut 
gut (Sinteitung bet £el§ren bet eigenen ©efte Oermonbt, unb nid)t 
gut ^laffifigierung be§ gangen 83ubb5i§mu§. .^ocfiftenS bei ^iifai 
finb biefe Segeid&nungen no(^ auf anbte ©eften begogen, obet 
nut in fe^t ooget SBeife. 

Sn bet Sofugomo Seit begegnen wit ben beiben ^otegotien 
Ijon gofu c[}i bon (Slbfc^neiben butcb bie SBeiSl^eit Oon l^on gofu) 
unb fl)i fofu cbi bon (Slbft^neiben burcb bie SBeigbeit Oon ftji 
fofu) unb einet Moffifigietung mittefg biefet beiben ^unftou§= 
btitcEe. Sodb fjiet baben wit eg lebiglicb mit bet ^loffifigietung 
Oerfdbiebenet S^beorien gu tun, bie ficb auf bog Stbfdmeiben bet 
Seibenfdbaften (bonno) begieben, nidit mit einet Moffifigierung 
beg gefomten SubbbiSmug. 

9Zidbt ode ©eften gebroudien bie Slugbtiide bon gofu unb 
fbi fofu. Stbet ouf ode loffen fie ficb onwenben. Senn ode 
nebmen teil on ben in biefen beiben ^fotegorien entbaltenen 
Oebonfen. 2)ie einen ©eften fuien ouf fbi fofu mon, bie 
onbetn ouf bon gofu mon; wiebet onbte fteben in bet SDtitte 
gwifdien fbi fafu mon unb bon gofu mon. Slucb bie tecbnifcben 
Setmini, beten ficb f>ie eingelnen ©diulen gu Sloffifigierungggwed'en 
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fiebienen, taffen ficE) mit biefen beiben tategorien in Sejtel&una 
fefeen, Jelbft wo fie ni(bt augbtudlie^i genannt werben. @d fann 
man fogen, boB ib^ @eift oEe ©dbulen be§ §8ubbbi§ntu§ burdE)= 
bringt. 

SDieientgen ©djiilen, bie fitfj biefet beiben 3:ermini tatfod)* 
lidi bebienen itnb fetbft mebr obet weniger ben bon go!u 
(ffebanfen Oerforijevn, finb faft auSnabinSloS ©cbulen be§ @inen 
f^abtseugS (©faijdna, Sdn 33), infonberbeit ®egon, Senbai, 
©bingon unb ^en, abgeliirgt ^e, SEen, fOJitfu unb 3en (bie 
fogenonnten Ster ©dbuten be§ ©toBen JabrjeugS), fowie bie 
SJembutfu ©eften unb bie 9?i(biren ©cbule. Siejenigen ©diulen, 
bie nid^t an bie §obe ber @!ot)dna ©tbiden be'-'nnreid)en, wie bie 
©anrDn= unb §off5 ©dnde, bejaben alterbingS aud), wie bie 
(Sfotinna ©djiden, ben Oebanfen ber ' abfoluten fRealen ©Eiftenj ’ 
(jitfu goi). Snbeffen anerlennen fie nid)t in ibrer SEbeorie ber 
Grfdieinungen (jitfu gen ron)—b.b. in ber ' Sbeorie ber wabren 
©ntftebung ’ ber forperlidien, wie geiftigen ^Pbnnomene—bie 
' abfolute fjorm' (fettoi te!i leifbiK). Saber bejaben fie nid)t 
ben ©runbgebonfen ber bon ga!u i*ebre, bie wir at§ bie Sbeorie 
ber abfoluten ©rfaffung be§ (SebonfenS be§ SIbfoluten begeidbnen 
lonnen, unb finb bom ©tonbpunit be§ (Sfaljdna SubbbiSmuS 
a(§ fbi ?afu won ju Haffifigieren. 

SoB ber SBegriff bon gafu mon ober bie ' Sebre ber Ur= 
fpritnglidien (Srieudbtung ’ ficb nii^t obne weitereg mit bem 93egriff 
beg ' (Sinen Jabrgeugg' bedt, beborf nadi obigem wobi feineg 
befonberen §inweifeg. SESir fanben in ©cbufen, bie bem (Sinen 
tJabrgeug gujuretbnen finb, infonberbeit in ber Senboi ©diule, 
oudb fbi Ect!u (Slemente entbolten, wag geigt, baB ber Serminug 
'bag @ine fjabrgeug’ Diet oager ift alg ber Serminug 'bongafu 
mon'. Saffelbe gilt Bon bemSerminug 'SSoUfommene Sebre’ (en 
gt)3), ber oft atg gfeidibebeutenb mit bem '@inen fjabrgeiig' benuBt 
wirb. §bd)fteng Eann mon—wenn mon ficb einer fummarifcben 
unb nur ungefabr gutreffenben Sefinition bebienen will—fogen, 
baB bie wefentlidbften Sbeorien beg ' (Sinen Jobr^eugg ’ ober 
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bee ' Sollfommenen Seljre ’ ttt l^on gafu mon wtebergufinben 
finb.- 

®ett Sefer, bet ben obigen ©ebanlengangen mit etniget 
Slufmerffamfeit gefoigt ift, tnitb e§ getniB nidit iiberrofdBen, wenn 
wit Beraetlen, boB fid] 3 u ben SBegriffen ' Bon gain mon' unb 
'fBi ^a^u won' bei mobernen eutotiaifcBen fReIigion§tt)iffenf(BaftIern 
unb iPBilofobBen fParallelen nodiweifen laffen. @o unterfcBeibet 
(£u(fen stoifcBen ' unioerfotet ^Religion ’ unb ' d]atafteriftitd)et 
^Religion’, begw. gWifiBen 'abfoluter ^Religion’ unb 'gefcBiiBtlidiet 
3leIigionunb ©erberfe, bem SBeifbiel be§ SiterotutBiftoriferS 
©unbolf folgenb, bebient ficB bet llnterfc^eibung in ' UrerlebniS' 
unb '93ilbung§ertebni§’. S)aB audB 3aft»et§ ben in ben ^ategorien 
' Bon ga!u mon ’ unb ' fBi Bo!u mon' entBattenen Sbeen nidBt 
fremb gegeniiberfteBt, geBt fdjon au§ bem Bdfit Betbor, bo§ wit 
al§ ©eteitwort biefer SIbBanblung oorongefcBidt Bnben. Unb 
ba Safberg' (gleidi ©eibeggetS) ©siftengbBilofofBie fiat! tion 
^ierfegaarb beeinffuBt ift, fo ift e§ nid)t etftaunIi(B, boB fiiB eine 
iBorallele gu ' fBi ?afu mon ’ unb ' Bon gafu mon ’ oudB bei 
biefem groBen bdnifcBen S)en!et nacBweifen laBt, namlid) in bem 
bon iBm betonten puotitatiben UnterfcBieb gwifcBen ' Bed ’ unb 
' (Swigfeit' unb in bet bon iBm eingeleiteten SIuSeinanberfeBung 
gwifdjen einem ' diriftlicBen §umani§mu§ ’ unb einet ' fRetigion 
bet Dffenbarung’. ©Bintaji, at§ butdBaug Hoffif(B» b.B. djinefifcB^ 
japanift^ gefcBuItet bubbBiftifdjet ©eleBrter, B«Ue mit eutopaiidiet 
SRetopBbfi^ unb iPBdofopBie ^eine engere f^uBIung; fo ift eg 
wenig waBtfcBeintid), baB iBw bie ^loffifilotionen biefet Slutoren 
befonnt waren. @ong gweifellog abet ift eg, baB fie feine eigene 
^taffififation in feinet SBeife beeinftuBten. SBenn gteidiwoBt 
einigeg in bet obigen ©BaeoUerifietung bon ' Bon gain mon ’ 
unb ' fBi tofu mon ’ on bie Slugbrudgweife bet genonnten !Reli= 
giongWiffenfdBoftler unb fPBilofopBen erinnern mog, fo ift oUein 
bet S3erfaffet biefet borliegenben Slrbeit, nidjt abet ©Biwoii 
bofiit berontwortUd) gu mocBen. 

©otdBe SegriffgberwonbtfcBaft in gong unobBongig bon ein= 
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miber, eiiterfeits im Often, onbrerfeits im SBeften entwicfelten 3be= 
enlomblcEen weift barauf 5tn, baB wit eg Bei ben Biet erorterten 
gwei ©runbBegrtffen tatfadBIid] mit etioaS bent religtofen Seben 
atler SSoIfer ©emeinfamen gu tun Baben. ^ierfut nut etnige 
Seifbtele, bie bie jErogweite bet SBegttffe ' Bon gafu mon ’ unb 
' fin fafu nton ’ not^ beutMjet betonfdiauttdien wetben. 

2Bte etinnetlicB ift Bon gafu mon djotaltetifiett butd) be= 
ftcinbigeg SSotwattSbtcingen unb Stteben nacB ©oBetein, fBt falu 
mon butd) ein entfcBiebeneg i^utiidBoden unb fJeftBalten am 
ilbetliefetten. ®a§ eine ift bag tteibenbe, bag anbte bag Beni= 
menbe Stement. SDag eine geBott bem fReitBe bet JteiBeit, beg 
SBefeng, beg ©laubeng unb bet SIbfotutBeit an ; bag anbte 
bem fReid] bet SefdBtcinfung, bet fjotm, beg SBiffeng unb bet 
iRelatibitdt. 2Bo beibe beteinigt auftteten, ba gibt eg bie 
ted)te 9iotm. 

SBenn anbtetfeitg bie utlbriingficBe ©tieuditung unb bie 
(Srieudjtung, bie einen SInfong Bot, mit einanbet in offenen 
^onflift getaten, bann etieben bie SD?enfd)en bag, mag man alg 
bie btamatifdjen SRomente bet iReligionggefdncBte begeidBnen fann. 
(Sin foIcBet SRoment mat eg, alg IRicBiten auf bem (Sttanbe bon 
Samaluta feinen iRad'en untet bog 0dBmett beg ©dBotftidBterg 
beugte. (Sin foIdBet SRoment mot eg, olg SutBet auf bem 
5Reid)gtoge bon SBotmg etllatte: ,, §iet fteBe icB ; id) lann nidBt 
anbetg; @ott Belfe mit; 31men! “— 

SDiefe beiben Seifpiele geigen, bag bie utfptiinglicBe (St= 
leud)tung butdBoug nidBt immet mit bet (Stfenntnig einet gong 
neuen religidfen SBoBtBeit gufammenfaUt, fonbetn boB fie ebenfo= 
moBt eine fRiidbefinnung auf bie ecBten, abet betfdBiitteten Ubet= 
liefetungen unb eine fRiidleBt gu ben OueEen bebeuten Eann. 
SBag fRid)iten fotbette, mat fRiidfeBt iibet ben bubbBiftifdjen 
©cBolaftigigmug Binmeg gu bem bon ©dfqomuni betfiinbeten 
' dotte ®t)5 ’ unb eingig unb oUein gum ' §ofle ’ 2Bag 
SutBet fotbette, mat fRiidfeBt iibet bie SefdBliiffe bet ffJdtjfte 
unb Songilien Binmeg gut 93ibel unb infonbetBeit gum iJJau* 
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Ittttfc^en ©l^riftentum. SIuc^ loaS bte Bom @eift ber urfBcung* 
It(5en (Srleu(|tung erfiillte mobertie SortMc&e Setoeguttg au§= 
jeid^net, ift Otelmel^t eine Sliicffel^r gum SHten at§ bie SIuffteHung 
bon etioaS SZeuem,—ober geiftige (Srneuerung unter 3ntu<i0teifen 
auf bie bon alterS^et: feftfte^enbe ebangelifd^e SBa^r^eit. 

®oc^ e§ l^ieBe, iinfer 5|3ro6tem noc^ bon einem biel ju 
ntebttgen ©tanbtmnft au0 Betrad^ten, toenn man ben ®eift bet 
utfbriingltc[)en ©rleuc^tung nut ba etblitien moHte, mo e§ um 
bte SJeuaufftellung ober SBieber^erftellung t^eologtfd^er Sel^ren 
6anbelt. Urfbtitngliciie ©rleudBtung in il^rer reinften Jorm fann 
ou(f) ba botl&anben fein, mo ber 3Jienfcb gans einfadi etner 
gottlic^en SBeifung ober feiner inneren ©timme foigt unb bon 
i^r bie 9iegelung be§ eigenen praltifd^en SSer^altenS oBl&angig 
madit, o5ne an bie Slufftellung irgenbmelc^er S^efen jn benfen. 
3n bet iapanifdien ©efd^ic^te gaBe e§ genug SSeil'Biele, bie bie§ 
Hat madien fonnten. ©od^ mit gte^en bor, auf gmei BeruBmte 
5alte gu bermeifen, bie gang anbern Sufturmeften angel^oren, 
namlic^ auf bie SSerurteilung ber ©ofrateS unb ber Simgfrau 
bon DtleanS. 

3n feiner Slpologie erHcirte ©ofrateS: ,, Slt^ener, id) l^aBe 
fiit (Sud) bie ]& 0 (|fte Sldfitung unb fiieBe; aBet icE) mid bielme^t 
@ott ge^ordfien al§ (Suc^ .... S^&r mogt mic^ freifbred)en ober 
nicEit freifpred^en; bocd feib berfid&ert, ba§ iSj meine SeBenSmeife 
nicE)t anbern merbe, audfi menn ic^ biele fOiale bofitr gu fterBen 
Batte. "—S)a§ mar editer Bon gafu ©eift. 

Seanne b’Strc, bor iBre 9ii(Bter geftedt, erfidrte: ,,Sd) 
modBte IteBer fterBen, ot§ miberrufen, ma§ icB ouf ben 58efeBI 
UnfreS §errn getan BuBe." SIt§ fie gefrogt murbe: ,, ®u gtauBft 
alfo nidjt, ber ^irdBe, bie auf (Srben ift, unferm $eiltgen SJater 
bem ifJabft, ben ^atbindlen, (SrgBifdBofen unb flSrdtaten untertan 
gu fein “ ? antmortete fie: „ Sa, oBne Btoeifel- borauggefefet, bag 
Bicrmit Unferm .germ gebient ift— SBiebetum gefragt: 
,, Seine ©timmen berBieten bit, bicB bet ©cctefia 9J?ititan§ gu 
untermerfen ? " antmortete fie: ,, ©ie berBietert mit e§ nicBt, 
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borauSgefe^, bofe guerft Unfernt §emt gebient iftSlu(^ bo§ 
war edbter 

S)te loldjett @eift berwerfen, tun e§ mit SSorten, bie nur 
immer roieber erne neue 'iPatotjl&rafe jener bon (intruftung erfiillten 
93emerfung linb, beren fid) ber SBifdiof iButler in feiner berii^mten 
Unterrebung ntit SBeSteb bebiente: “ This pretending, Sir, to extra¬ 
ordinary revelation and gifts of the Holy Ghost is a horrid thing, a very 
horrid thing! ” (,,S[)iefeg Slnfprudnnadien ouf auBergetoolbnlicbe 
Dffenborung unb (Saben be§ ^eiligen @5eifte§ ift eine abfdjeulicbe 
©ad&e, eine l^odift abfc^eulidie ©odbe! ").— 

^ft ou§ ben oben genonnten iBeifbielen nun gu fcbliefeen, 
boB bie ' utfbriingtic^e SrIeucBtung ’ mit ' Smmoneng ’ 3 ufam= 
menfcillt, unb boB ibr ©egenfafe, jtcimlidb bie ' ©rieucbtung, bie 
einen Stnfong bat’, bemgeinnB togifdier SBeife mit' Siranfgenbeng ’ 
gleicbgufeben ift ? — ober, urn gwei mit biefen fyrembioorten oft 
gleid) gebrourbte beutfcbe §Iu§brude eingufefeen, boB bie ' ur= 
fpriinglicbe SrIeud)tunQ ’ mit' ©otteSnabe ’ unb bie' ©rteucbtung, 
bie einen Stnfong bat ’ mit ' ©otteSferne ’ ibentif(b ift ?— 

Stucb bot biefer Stuffoffung muffen mir women. 

IDer reinfte bon gofu ©eift finbet ficb, wie beteits bemeidt, 
in ber fOIbftd. ®iefe ober umfoBt fowobt Smmoneng wie 
j^ronfgenbeng, toft bei bem bon ibrer SBefenbeit Srfiittten ein 
beftonbigeS §in= unb ^erpenbetn gwifcben ©otte§nobe unb 
©otteSferne au3, berfe^t ibn einerfeitS in einen bodjbegtiid'ten 
i^uftonb innigfter SBertroutbeit mit ©ott, ftiirgt ibn ober onbrer= 
feit§ wieber binob in ben bunfetn Stbgrunb ber ©ottoertoffenbeit. 
liefer ®obbetcbora!ter be§ ©eetenguftonbeS beg SJitiftiferg wirb 
bietfod) bertonnt, unb ber fDtbftif, (wie bieg oud) Sortb unb 
feine ©dwte tun) Wirb bonn fotfdjtid) nur bie eine ISenbeng 
gugefcbrieben, bog ©otttidie gu fid) berobgugietjen, (unb fo ongeb- 
(id) gu entweitjen). S)od) bog wore feine ed)te 50tt)ftif, bei ber 
nicbt bie Smmoneng burcb bie Tronfgenbeng obgetbft wiirbe! 

.&on gofu mon ift fomit nicbt btoBe Smmoneng unb fbi 
fofu mon nicbt Sronfgenbeng. ®ag SBefen ber tefeteren ©eifteg= 
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ritfitung wirb tiielmegt, tote au§ obigem beutlid^ getnorben fein 
wirb, d&arofterifiert burd^ too'blgeorbnete, auf Otunb bon ©itte 
unb (iberlieferung geregelte ^robbntgfeit, in bet bte 93egeiftetung 
auf ein SHinbeftmafe Befd^ranEt unb bag freie SBatten bet fj?5an= 
tafie but(5 Sttflitutionen erfefet ift. S)ag S^ranfsenbente toirb 
jum @efd^tcf)tlidfien. ilbet biefeS abet binauSjubringen, gum 
Seben felbft unb feinen iQuetten unmittelbare SSegiebung ’^ev= 
jufteHen unb babet nut bet inneten ©timme obet einet boSeren 
©timme gu gebotdben — fei e§, mie bet ©oEtoteg, ba§ DtoM 
be§ SIpoEto, obet, toie bet bet Sungftau bon Dtleaitg, bie ©timme 
bet ©tgengel DJlicbaet unb ©abtiel, obet, toie bei 9Jid)iten, bie 
©timme beg aug iljm fptecbenben Sogpo SBofatfu — bag ift bag 
SBefen bon bon ga!u mon. 3ufantmenfoffenb Ibnnen mit fagen : 

SI. ®et bon gafu @eift ift gunadbft negatibet SItt: et 
betgweifelt an bet ©egenmott unb fucbt bog 93eftebenbe, ba et 
eg fitt fcbtecbt unb bon ©tunb aug betbotben bcilt, niebetgutei&en. 

93. SDet bon gaEu ©eift ift weitetbin pofitibet Slrt, infofetn 
et ettoog beffeteg an bie ©telle bet betrotteten ©inticbtungen gu 
fefeen futbt, wag auf gweifadbe SItt gefdbeben Eann: 

o) butdb fRiidfebt gu bein lebenbigen QueH bet fReligion, 
bet bott bem ©tiftet betfelben oufgewiefen wittbe. 
b) buttb ©tablietung bon etwag gang SSeuem, olfo butd) 
93egtunbung einet neuen teligiofen SSeltotbnung. 

©. S)et bon goEu ©eift bai webet negatib nocb pofitio 
mit bet Sebre alg foicbet gu tun, fonbetn beftebt in bet tteuen 
unb unbetbtiiiblidbeb ©tfitllung eineg bon einet bbbeten gbtt= 
lidben Sttftang etteilten Slufttagg, bem man fid) nidjt entgieben 
Eann, obne bobutd) feine fittIicb=reIigiofe S^etfonlitbEeit pteig= 
gugeben. - 

©bimoji begiebt bie S'ategotien bon bon goEu mon unb fbi 
EaEu mon nun abet nid)t nut ouf bie ^Religion, fonbetn aud) auf 
bie 5JuItut bet SSoIEet. ©t fogt, baf) eg eine i^eit gegeben babe, 
in bet man bet StReinung Wat, bo6 bog glcingenbe Sidit beg bon 
goEu ©ebonEeng im Dtient gu fudien fei (‘ ex Oriente lux ’!), 
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TOol^renb bet Dccibent bie SJJodjt be§ fl^i lafu ©ebonfenS t)er= 
Eortjete. btefe Slttft^auuttg fei Beraltet, tceil — ba§ ift <S5i= 

majiS SUIeinung — einerfeitS im Often bet lebenbige ^ontaft init 
bent (Stoigen unb Slbfoluten tietloten gegangen ift, anbtetfett§ 
im SBeften bie often gotmen io^tl^unbettelanget ^ultut einge= 
ftiirgt finb. Setgt fei e§ notmenbig, meint ©l^imoji, iibet bie 
ftu5et smifd^en 0ft unb SBeft fonfttuierten Untetfdiiebe I}inaug= 
gugeljen unb ouf Otunb einet Stnoltjfe beg (Singelmenfdien unb 
nod) 3Inetfennung bet in jebem ajtenfcEien gleidbatitig botl&anbenen 
emigen Slbfolutibeit unb fRelotioitot (besie^unggmeife, beg alien 
SDtenfdben innemo^nenben fjon ga!u= unb fl&i foEu f^tinsifig) bie 
Ijotmonifclie Setfdimeljung biefet gmei SBefen^eiten gu einet eim 
5eitli(^en ifSetfonlidbfeit gum leitenben iPtinsifj einet neuen ^ul= 
tut gu moc^en. ©iefeg fPtoblem miiffe ofg ein emigeg unb funba= 
mentoleg ^Problem im tiefften Bergen etfofd metben, unb gum 
^toede feiner 9JetwirElic£)ung fodten bie 93etfd)iebenl5eiten bet 
Sfotionolitoten unb fReligionen beifeite gefefet metben. 

Sin einet onbetn ©telle feinet SBotlefungen bemetlt et: 
,,2Benn mit unfre guEiinftige .^oltung in Segug ouf bie Sluf= 
fteHung bon ^loffififotionen in SBetrodt giel^en, bonn finb foU 
genbe gmei iUimlte gu empfel&Ien. (gtfteng fodten mit ben ^teig 
unibetfolet SJefol^ung big ing Unenblid^e ermeitetn ; gmeiteng ben 
fubjeltiben ©louben dbl^et fcE)dfeen olg bie outotitotiben S5ogmen. 
@0 muS unfte Eloffifigietenbe ©inftedung in bet ,3ufunft fein. 
SBit miiffen bie fd]Ied^te Slngemo5nl§eit oufgeben, bie Sinaljdna 
£e5re innet^olb beg SSubbl^igmug geting gu odlten, unb mit 
miiffen ung oud) bon ben folfdien Sbeen begiiglidj bet '.giotetiler’ 
befteien, bie oufeetdolb beg 93ubbdigmug ftel^en. SBit miiffen ung 
nid)t ouf bie SBudiftoben ftiifeen, fonbern ouf beten SJebeutung, 
unb oud) nic^t lebiglid) ouf bie S3ebeutung bet SBudiftoben, fon= 
betn ouf bie SBol^tl^eit. Unb mit miiffen fie ftei mdl^Ien. Slbet 
bet ©oubtbunlt, bet unfte SBolbl beftimmt, mu§ bet (Sloube fein. 
SBit miiffen bog i^tingif) bet 9?etein6eitlid)ung bott finben, unb 
tief etmogen, mie biefet ©loube gu etlongen ift". 
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^iertnit betont einerfeitS bet 93ubb5i§tnu§ — 

tt)ie e§ Betett§ bie 3:enbai=, ^egon= unb ©l^ingon ©c^ule taten 
— al§ ein ©anjeS aufsufoffen ift, bo§ fotuo^I ben §inabano= tnie 
ben Slla^a^ona ©touBen in fidB Begreift, unb ba| anbterfeits 
btefer 93ubb§i§mu§ gegen bie SfnfcBauungen onbrer 9IeIigionen 
t)orurteiI§to§ gu oerl^alten 5nt» ftets eingebenf ber SUaEime, ba§ 
'bet 93ud)ftaBe totet, oBet bet ©eift leBenbig mo(J|t’, 

©^intaji Wat ein ^tieftet bet Sobo @5in ©efte. Sod) bet 
©lauBe, ben et im oBigen Qt§ ba§ fitt bie ©tneuetung bet ^ultut 
imetfaBIicBe Sletnent forbert, ift nicBt int Befonbeten ©inne biefet 
©elte al§ bet ©lauBe an bie etiofenbe ^toft SlmibaS gu bet= 
fte^en. ©Bintaji Bebient fid) oudi boBet nicBt Biet be§ SBorteg 
'fBin fo', ba§ im allgemeinen in bet ioBonifdien ©pradie fiit 
'©lauBe' geBtaucBt with unb 'BinaufBtidenbet ©lauBe’ Bebeutet, 
alfo bo§ ' §inoufBIi(Jen gu SSubbBo, Begw. gu ©ott', obet ben 
©lauBen im ftteng teligiofen ©inne BegeicBnet. ©onbetn et ge= 
Braudit Biet ben ungewoBnIidien SluSbrud 'fBin nen’, bet eine 
pBitofoBBifdie fJatBung Bnt unb wortOd) '©tauBenSgeiff Bebeutet, 
womit jenet ©lauBe gemeint ift, bet bag in ficB Begteift, wag 
idB in meinem irtnerften ©etgen alg waBt unb ted)t etfenne. 
35iefet SEerminug 'fBin nen’ ftimmt iiBetein mit bem uBti(Beten 
Setminug 'fBin jin’ obet 'fBin fBin’, beffcn Beibe 93eftanbteite eBen» 
foHg '©lauBe’ unb '©eiff Bebeuten. 

Slug bem oBigen ift Hat gewotben, ba§ Bon gafu mon, otfo 
gang ollgemein gefagt, bet fOtoBaBdno 58ubbBiSmug, Uetglidien 
mit bem ^inaBona 93ubbBi§mug einen feBt unortBobojen, nad) 
Sluffoffung bielet einen getabegu 'Baretifdien’ ©BntnHet Befi^t. 
3n fRiidficBt Bietauf weift ©Bimaji weitet batauf Bin, ba§, je 
meBt bet Bon gafu mon ©ebanfe fid) entwidelt, et befto meBt 
ficB bem SUonotBeigmug bet cBriftlidBen fReligion naBett, unb 
gwat Big gu bem ©robe, bo6 eg oft foum no(^ moglicB etfcBeint, 
Beibe Bon einanbet gu untetfdieiben. S)et Bon gofu ©eift, bet 
in bet ©egenwart unb SSetgangenBeit feinen unoBBcingigen ©Bo' 
taltet Befunbet BnBe, wetbe bieg in nocB BbBetem ©tube in bet 
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Sufunft tun, ttienn bie ortl^oboEen Se^ren mel^r unb me^t i^te 
SBitIfamfeit tietlieren inerben; ja eine Dereinl^eitltci^enbe S3e' 
wegung inner^alb bet bubbl&iftifdben SBelt untet bent ©inftuB 
unitarifdier Sbeen jei Bereits woSrgune^nten. 

©Fjimojt bertritt nun gleic^jeitig bie Slnfic^t, bafe e§ einer= 
feit§ notoenbig lei, noi^suweifen, bo§ Son gafu mon genau io 
gut Bubbl^iftifc^ fei, wie bet funbamentale Subb^igmuS, unb bafe 
man onbtetieitg batauf l&inftteben mitffe, bafe l&on gain mon, 
ungeod^tet feinet Slnnaljetung on ben c^tifttid^en Sl^eigmuS unb 
feinet unitorifd^en Senbens, feine (Sigenatt bemo^te unb nidt)t ein 
Obfet feinet eigenen SBeit^etjigleit metbe. SIbet aug feinet gtunb= 
fofelidb fbmpotl^ifdben ©infteltung Ijon gatu mon gegeniibet ift eg 
Hat, ba§ ©^intaji in biefet g'tage eine fel^t libetate ^altung eim 
nobm, unb bafe et fidb mie gbifl^o ®oif5i, S)engt)6 ®aif6i unb 
^obo S)aifl|i gegeniibet einet bie tiefften ©tfenntniffe unb ^biiften 
metab^bfifdtien einfidbten allet fReligionen in fidt) fdbtieBenben 
UnibetfnPfReligion nicfit abroeifenb oetbolten ^fitte.* 


* 5na[)ere§ fiber bie iberfOnlic^teit ©t)iinoji§ cntbfilt ber bon bent SBerfojfer 
obiger ©tubie bevSffentliifite DJetroIog : ‘ Daito Shimaji, (1875-1927). An 
Obituary,’ — tit SSoI. Ill, SJtttntner 4, ©ebtemberbeft 1937, p. 105-124 
be§ ‘Young East’ (begriinbet bon ©olurai, b^rau^gegeben bon iCrof. 
3;. S^aMufu). 
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"©ct in Sttbicit tinb itn 

^cttten Often* 

0t^i(ffalc unb ficbcnafotrtncn elttcr €rl5fttttS5trellgioit.” 

SJZit 16 SlCbbilbungStafeln. 

SltlantiS SSertag; SBerltn, Siiicidb. 

§Iuf bent ©ebiet be@ ini[fenfc5oftIid^en ©dirifttumS Itffegt 
man gmei SJJetboben p unterft^eiben, namltdb etn ©(^rifttum, 
ba§ auf Oueltenforfcbung berul^t, unb ein fotcbeS, ba§ im ®om» 
pilieren befte^t. 35o§ erftere fudbt 9Jeue§ su betn bereits S3e= 
lannten ^inpsufiigen; ba§ tefetere bemiibt ficft, ba§ gut iJenntniS 
(Sebradbte p ficfiten unb in einen flaten logtfcben 3«inntmen* 
bang 8u bringen. 93ei bet einen SO'Jetbobe fteigt bet (SeifteSar^ 
beiter in ben ©cbadit unb in bie unteritbiidEien ©cinge be§ 
SSiffenS binab, um neue SIbern gu etfdilieben unb neue§ ©bet* 
geftein au§ ben Siefen beinnfguforbern. S3ei bet anbetn SRe* 
tbobe febt bet ®ienet bet SBiffenfcboft bie an§ Sicbt gebracbten 
(gbelfteine gu einem fdionen SJJoyai! gufammen. 

Slucb im bubbbiftifdben ©dbtifttum laffen fitb biefe gmei Sit* 
beitsmeifen unterfcbeiben. unterliegt Jeinem 3weifel, bab 
bag, wa§ ung, namlid) ung SBefttanbern, beute auf bem ©ebiete 
beg 93ubbbi§mug am meiften nottut, bie auf dueUenfotfdbung 
bafierenbe ©cbriftfteHerei ift. S)enn unfte ^enntnig beg S8ub= 
bbiSmug,—mofetn wit biefen 95egtiff nidbt nut auf Snbien 
befdbtanfen, fonbetn audb ben genttalafiatifcben unb oftafiatifdben, 
b.b. ben (binefifiben unb japanifcben S5ubbbi§mug alg ecbten unb 
wabten SBubbbiSmug getten laffen moHen, — ift fo iiberaug biitftig, 
bag eg einet butcb mebrete ©enetationen binbutcb fortgefefeten 
fjotfdbetatbeit einet gangen fpiejabe bon ©elebtten bebiitfen 
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tt)irb, Bebor bie SKoterialien gufamtnengetragen finb, au§ benen 
ein einigermogen boaftanbigeS urtb getreueS S5ilb beg 93ubbBtg= 
mug ibtrb gufommenfombontert merben Eonnen. ©oneBen mer^ 
ben oucB ^ombilationen ftdBerlid) iBren SBert BaBen. ®enn bie 
©eleBrten fomoBI wie bog iguBIiEum BoBen bog Sebitrfnig, bon 
3eit ju einen llBerBIid iiBer bog gu etBoIten, mog in einem 
gegeBenen SIugenBIicE ben totfodBIic^en SBiffengBeftonb in Bub= 
bBiftif(Ben S5ingen ougmocBt. @ie mollen unb miiffen fidB bon 
3eit gu Seit neii orientieren on SBerEen, bie bog bon ben QueU 
lenfotfcBern neu eroBerte (SeBiet gu bent often Bibgufiigen unb 
fo bie Sluffoffung, bie mon ficB bom SubbBiSmug geBitbet Bat, 
fidB oBet olg unguIdnglicB ermiefen Bot, ermeitern Belfeo. 

Gin foIdBeg SBerE ift (SlofenopbS ''93ubbBi§mug 

®er SJerfoffet ift DrbentlidBer fUrofeffor bet 3nboIogie on ber 
Uniberfitdt ^oniggBerg i. 55r. unb Bot fidB ouBer burdB berfd)iebene 
onbere SBerEe infonberBeit burdB feine 93u(fier " ®er §inbuig= 
mug”, “Set Sainigmug” unb ''95roBmounb SSubbBo” einen 
9?omen gemodBt. ©ein neueg 402 ©eiten umfoffenbeg SBerE 
iiBer SSubbBiSmug fuBt ouf ber beutfdBen, engtif(Ben unb frongo= 
fifcBen 2iterotur iiBer ben SubbBigmug unter gelegentli(^er 
S3eru(EfidBtigung ber ruffifdBen Siterotur. S)ie feBr BeocBtengmerte 
Siterotur in cBinefifdBer unb joBonifdBer ©prodBe ift unBeriidEficB* 
tigt geloffen. fOIit §ineingieBung berfelBen Bdtte fidB Ber Slutor 
ouf bog (SeBict ber QuettenforfcBung BegeBen, mog nidBt feine 
SlBfidBt tbor, 

(SIofenoBb^ SBerE ” Set SBubbBigmug ” geidBnet fidB gunddBft 
boburcB oug, boB eg ouBer bem 5l5oft ®onon ben nicBt minber 
widBtigen ©onfErit ^onon unb beffen UBerfefeungen BeriidficBtigt, 
—boB et olfo bem 9JtoBdt)dno S3ubbBi§mug (b.B. bem 33ubbBi§= 
mug beg GfroBen JoBrgeugg, jop. Soi So) neBen bem ^inoBono 
S3ubbBi§mug (b.B. bem S3ubbBigmug beg ^leinen JoBrgeugg, 
jop. ©Bo So) bie iBm geBuBrenbe ©teftung einroumt unb Beibe 
in einen orgonifdBen ^ofommenBong Bringt. 

SBit Boren felBft Beute nocB, unb gwot bon feiten nam= 
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l^after 5liitoren, bie Slnfidit tiertreten, boB bet SDio^Q^atiiSmuS 
nut eine (Sntftellung, SSerbetbung, Serfumfifung imb Sntartung 
be§ oHein wobren unb ecbten 95ubbbt§mu§, namlidb be§ primi= 
tioen inbifcben obet §mayana SBubbl^iSmuS fei. S8on foldb bilet= 
tantifc^er unb borurteilgbciftet Sluffoffung tneife fid) Otafenopb 
ooUfomnten frei. ^itt i^n bilben §tnat)ono unb fiKa^atiana 
ein sufomnten^angenbeS ©angeS, ba§ au§ einem Iogif(^en @nt» 
WtdIungSbrojefe betborgegangen ift unb al§ eine gefcbiditlidbe, 
ni(J)t tnegjuleugnenbe Xatfadbe bor ung ftel^t, bie tnit erft be= 
greifen letnen fotiten, fiebot wit fie bemangeln. ®et Wutor 
fagt augbriidlitf): 

,, ©egeniiber umfturgenben neueren SSerfucben, aug ein3el=“ 
nen 2:eEtfteIIen eibe ' urffjritnglicfie $8ubbbolebte' ju 

fonftruieren, weldje im obfoluten SBiberfptud 3 u bet gefamten 
3;robitiDn fte^t, fdieint mit biejenige 3tuffciffung ont meiften in= 
nere SBabtfdieiblidl^eit in fidb ju tragen, wetdie onnimntt, bafe 
bie fbatere Seijre ficb orgonifdb aug bet beg Subbl^a entwidelt 
bat unb baB bie Ubetliefetung mit fRedit ben ©tbabenen alg 
ben Utbebet bet ©tunbanfdiauungen begeidinet, bie feit gmeiein* 
balb 3abttaufenben alg bag ^erj bet bubbbiftifdien £ebte gel= 
ten ” (cf. 26). 

©lafenappg 2Bet! giebt alle Scinber, mo bet SBubbljiSmug 
nod) bei;icfd)t obet fritbet gebettfdit bat, in bag 93eteid) feinet 
93etrarbtimgen ein. (St bebanbelt im (Srften 51bfdmitt feineg 
SBucbeg ben Slufftieg unb 9?iebergang beg SJubbbigmug in SSor* 
betinbien unb lommt in biefem gufammenbang oudb auf IRepat 
unb bie ©tenggebiete bet inbifdien SSelt: Slfgbbniftan, Dftiton, 
S^urfeftdn, bie fReicbe bet ^bnterg unb ©bamg unb Snbonefien 
gu fptedien. ®et ^meite Slbfdinitt banbelt bon bem ' Sleinen 
^obtgeug ’ in ®et)lon unb §intetinbien, namlid) bon bem 18iib= 
bbiSmug in ©eplon, SBitma, ©iam, Soog unb Sambojo. (iDet 

2) ritte Slbfdmitt ift bem ' ©toBen fjobtgeug ’ in Dftafien gewib' 
met, niimlicb in ©bina, 31nnam, ^orea, Sopan unb .^amaii. 

3) et SSiette Slbfdpiitt befaBt fitb nait bem Samaigmug in aRittel^^ 
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afien, unb gwor in Sibet, in ber SHongoIei unb 9Iuffif(^=2lfien, 
in ®5ino unb ben §imaIo^o Scinbetn. 

(Slafenat)!) bat einen grofeen Sleil biefei: Sanber fmit 3Iu§= 
nobme SCibetS, ber SKongoIei, 9?ebal§ , Sao§' unb ber ruffif(b= 
gentralofiotifdien ©ebiete) au§ eigner Stnfdbauung fennen gelernt. 
®a§ ermoglidbte ibm, felbftftonbige Seobocbtungen feiner SSelefen' 
beit binsugufugen, unb ba§ idbiifete ibn gleitbseitig babor, ntit 
rein ' bopiernen 58egriffen ’ gu oberieren, bie unter SBeltleuten 
tt)ie unter ©tubengelebrten (bie, trie ber SSoIfSmunb fagt, nie bie 
9?ofe sum ^^after binauggeftedt baben) nodb botb itn ^urfe fteben : 
fo mit bem rein pobiernen Segriff, ba§ ber 33ubbbi§mug feinem 
gangen SBefen nacb eine ^Religion ber SBeltmiibigfeit fei, bie noU 
menbigermeife bie ibm Slnbangenben bem Seben entfrembet unb 
gu energifdbem §onbeIn unfcibig macbt. S)og bloBe 58eifbiel 
Sflpong, bag man in meljr alg einer §infi(bt bcute alg bag 
§aiibtfanb beg SubbbiSmug begeidjnen barf, batte bie foicbe 
?Iuffaffung SSertretenben langft eineg befferen belebren ober fie 
gum minbeften ibrer eignen Slbeorie gegeniiber ftufeig madben 
follen. 

©lafenabb fagt bieg’begiiglidb: 

,, 2Bie anberg mirit bie Sebre bon SBeltwanberung unb 
©rlofung bei ben beiteren Slblfern beg Dfteng, bie an eine 
ftufenmeife, in neuen Safeingformen fortlaufenbe 93oCenbung 
glauben, alg wenn fie bom ©tanbbunft ber weftlicben SSorfteU 
lunggwelt aug interpretiert mirb. Unb mie menig pabt bie meiU 
berbreitete SSorfteHung bon bem einfeitig meltberneinenben 
©bwafter beg 33ubbbt§mug gu gemaltigen gefdbicbtlidben unb fuU 
tureCen Seiftungen ber SSoIfer, toeldbe ben SBubbba alg bag 
SBorbilb beg boHenbeten §eiligen berebren. @tebt man bor bem 
Sorobubur unb ben fRuinenftabten §interinbieng ober fiebt mon, 
mie bie japoniftben ©amuroig bon beute in ben ^loftern 
ficb in bie emige 93ubbba=SRatur oQer ®inge berfenlen, um neu 
geftobit in ben Sebengtampf gurutfgutebren, fo mirb man fidb 
beffen bemufet, mie gefabriidb eg ift, menn eine groge geiftige 
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Seitiegung burtfi SBerallgemeinerung einjetner il^ret iiDogmen in 
ein falfc^eS ^oorbinatenMteni eingeorbnet tnirb ” (cf. 9). 

93efonber§ anerfennenSmert ift e§ fernerbin, bo§ @Iafenat)p 
Jenfationetlen Sloffentljeorien gegenuber eine norfidEitige Burutf' 
l^altung beobaifitet. (Sr meint, ba6 ber SBoHenbete, wenn wit 
au§ bent nielen ©agenMten, wa§ iiber ibn Beridbtet wirb, einen 
biftorifcben ®ern berauSftfialen, bent SlittergefdEiIedbt bet 
entftanraite, unb bemetft l^ieton onfcbtieBenb: 

,, S'Jod) bet Stabition jollen bie ©baf^oS utfptiingtidb in 
©ateta (Si^obbtio) gefeffen boben, bon bott obet berttieben 
WDtben fein unb fid) weitet notblic^ ein neueg fReidj gegtiinbet 
baben. Sft biefe Stngobe tid 3 tig, fo wiitbe fie bie SInnabnte 
ftii^en, ba§ bie ©baftiag ecfite SnbD=3Itiet waten, al§ weldbe fie 
nng in otien Se^ten oud) gefdiitbett wetben. ®ie bon S3eal, 
fjetguffon, SS.Sf. ©mitb unb neuerbingg bon oftafiotifdben unb 
tittfifcben Oelebtten betttetene S:befe, bafe 93ubbbo fOJongoIoib 
wot, weil beute unb tnogIi(^etweife oudj bomotg fcbon mon= 
goloibe SSoIfet in bet ©egenb feineg ©ebuttgottg wobnen bgw. 
wobnten, wiitbe boburcb oud) ben Sleft ibtet getingen S3eweig= 
Itoft einbuBen ” (cf, ©. 21). 

S)em ' otigemeinen Sefetbet wenig Snteteffe on tbeoIogi= 
fdien Segtiffguntetfdbeibungen unb metobbbfifcben ^togen nimmt, 
with eg fidbetlid) willlontmen fein, ba§ ein bteitet fRoum beg in 
fliiffigem ©til gefdiriebenen ©lafenobbfdien SBetleg bet Se= 
fditeibung beg ®ultug, bet Sentfiel unb ^loftet, beg Vebeng bet 
igtieftetfcbaft unb dbnlidien 2)ingen gewibmet ift. Jbeotie unb 
fPbilofofJbie tteten bobei in ben §intetgtunb, unb bie ®bataf= 
tetifietung bet Sebten bet einjelnen ©d)ulen ift bemgemoB febt 
Inopp gebolten. Slber gerobe bier toudben einige Jotmulietungen 
ouf, on bie wit, wie bog io leibet bon einent Stegenfenten et= 
wottet with, bog ' SReffet bet ^titi! ’ onfefeen miiffen. 

SBit bejieben ung biet bot ollent ouf bie ©bingon ©efte. 

S)et SSetfoffet fbrid)t bon bet ©bingon ©efte in ©bino fo^ 
wobl, wie in Sopon, unb jwot im Written Slbfdbnitt feineg 
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SudE)e§, bet betitelt ift: ' ®a§ @ro§e in Dftafien 

®ano(fi fc^eint e§, bofe er tie ©l^ingon @cE)ute bem '©rofeen 
^a^tgeug' ober bem Sfla^a^ano guredlinet. im SSormort 

ermal^nt er ba§ SSajraijdna ober ©iamantfsepter g^a^rjeug, nam= 
ItdE) ben ©l^ingon' ober SJJantra S8ubb5t3mu§, oudi Bubb^iftifc&er 
JontriSmuS genannt, al§ etma§ neben bem 50Io5npdna S8efle= 
5enbe§. Unb tm meiteren SSerlauf feiner SIB^anblung fprit^t er 
non biefem SSairopdna in einer SBeife, ba§ ber Sefer ju ber 
SWeinung fommen mufe, baB ba§ ' ©iamantigepter g^aBrgeug’ etwa§ 
©elbftftanbigeS neben bem ' Meinen ga^rgeug ’ unb bem ' (Sro' 
Ben S^aBrgeug', begm. biefen beiben iibergeorbnet ift. 

9?un begeidinet fit^ in ber Sat bie ©Bingon ©diule al§ bie 
©cBuIe beg Siamant gaBrgeugg, mobei bag SBort ' Siamant ’ 
im ©inne Oon Ungerftorbarfeit gu OerfteBen ift. Sie ©Bingon 
©efte betont iiberbieg, baB bie Oon iBr geleBrte ' ©eBeimleBre ’ 
(jap. miffpo) iiber ber Oon onbern ©eften geleBrten ' Dffenen 
SeBre' (jap. fen gpo) rangiere. SyjidBtgbeftomeniger ftettt fidB 
bie ©Bingon ©efte nidit auBerBalb beg ' ©roBen fyaBtgeugg 
fonbern retBnet ficB ougbru(fIi(B gum ' ©inen f^aBrgeug bag 
bie BbcBfte beg ' ©roBen g'oBrgeugg' barfteKt. 

3um ' ©inen JaBrgeug' geBoren auBer ber ©Bingon ©dBufe 
nodB bie ^egon*, SenbaU, 3en*, fotoie bie fpatere S6bo=, Sobo 
©Bin* unb 9?i(Biren ©cBuIe. ©ie ode befennen fi(^ gu bem 
©inen fyoBrgeug im ©egenfufe gu ben ®rei ffoBrgeugen, bie Oon 
ber §off6= unb ©onron ©cBuIe (ben ©cBuIen beg Brofintinori* 
fdBen SJJaBdBdna SubbBiSmug) geleBrt werben, unb im ©egenfoB 
gu ben Stt>ei 3=aBrgeugen, bie Oon ber ®ufBa* unb Sojitfu ©dBuIe 
(ben ©cBuIen beg §tnok)dno 58ubbBigmug) geleBrt merben. S)og 
©ine gciBtgeug (ff. ©fapdna, jap. ScBi So) ift bag ©ribfungg* 
mittel, burtf) bog man gum SSubbBa mirb; bie Srei fJoBrgeuge 
(ff. Sripano, jap. ©an So) ift bag ©riofunggmittel, burdB bag 
man iiber ben Ummeg beg SobBifottOo gum 93ubbBa ober gum 
BrotpefabubbBa ober gum StrBat toirb; bie 3wei ^aBtjeuge 
(ff. Soapdna, jap. 9?i So) ift bog ©rfofunggmittef, burdB bag 
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matt gum ^ISratiiefaBubbga ober gum Str^at Wtrb. ©pater mutbe 
bom §tttat)ona ba§ Sbeal be§ 5l?ratt)efaBubbBa§ Bet ©eite gefe^t, 
uitb bie Swei ^a^rgeuge murben gum SrtofungSmittel, burti 
ba§ matt lebiglicl bie SlrBatfcBaft erreidBte. 

2Ba§ nun bie ©l^ittgott Se^re Betrifft, fo bertritt toeiter^itt 
i?oBo ®aif5i, Ber auf ittbif(B=cBinefif(5er llBerlieferuttg fufeenbe 
©ritnber ber japattifcBen ©5ingou ©efte, in feiner Berii^mten 
Slaffififation bet ^e^n ©tufeu be§ @eifte§, ent^atten im ' Su Sit 
©5itt fRon bett ©tanbpunft, ba§ bie ©Bingott ©(Buie einerfeits 
bie Intone aller ©eften barfteHe, anbrerfeits aBer aKe attbertt 
©eften in fi(fi refitmiete, inbem fie aKe fritBeren ©Bfteme al§ 
oufgeBoBene SRomente in fi(fi entBcilt. (Slafenapp felBft toeift 
lurg Bierauf Bin. Son biefem ©eficBtgpunft Begreift bie ©Bin= 
gon ©efte ni(Bt nut bie anbern SRaBopana ©eften in ficB, fDn= 
Bern felBft Bie S)rei f^oBtgeuge unB Bie Swei gaBrgeuge unb 
baritBer BibouS bie ni(Bt=BubbBiftif(Bett ©pfteme ber (BinefifcBen 
unb inbifdjen iUBifbfopBie unb ba§ 0Jibeou be§ reinen Snftinft* 
menfcBen. SSon einer StaBIierung be§ SSairapona al§ eineS 
felBftftanbigen gaBrgeugS neBen bem S!RaBat)ana fann [omit 
feine fRebe fein. 

SIudB Ber 2amai§mu3 in fOtittelafien, Ber gleicBfattS eine 
5orm Be§ SBairapana barfteUt, unb Bem (Slafenapp Ben S5ierteu 
2IBf(Bnitt feineS 93u(f)e§ mibmet, ift na(B oBen Oefagtem ni(Bt 
al§ ein BefonBeteS ©eBilBe neBen Bem SRaBdriana angufeBen, 
fonbern in Biefeg einguBegreifen, 

®ie iapanif(f)e ©Bingon ©efte toirb au(B als So 3Ritiu oBer 
Bie ©eBeimleBre Be§ Soji, namIi(B Be§ £)ftIi(Ben Sempels Begei(B= 
net, toomit jener Setnpel in S'Boto gemeint ift, Ber Ba§ BauptftaB= 
tifcBe ^auptquartier ber ©Bingon ©efte barfteUt. Siefem So 
SRitfu fteBt Ba§ fogenannte Sai fOfitfu, ober bie ©eBeimleBre ber 
Sai=, ndmlicf) ber Senbai ©efte gegeniiBer. So SiRitfu unb Sai 
ilRitfu gufammen Bilben Ba5, ma§ man in Sapan 9Riffpo ober 
bie ©eBeimleBre nennt. Siefe fcBwefterIi(Be in 51SaraIIete=©teIIung 
bet Beiben ©(^Bu^en beS iapanif(iBen SontriSmuS unb iBre 3n= 
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lammenfaffung gu einem SBefen mit gwei Slopfen wore noturlid^ 
tticEit mogltdE), wenn bie ©l^ittgon @(i^ule ftc6 aufeer^olb be§ 
DJIolbayoiio ftellen toiitbe. @i5tngon unb 2:enbai fic& beibe 

gum (Sinen g'Cttirgeug befennen, motbt i^re etige Bufawmen* 
fojfung moglicb,—obmo^t bie joponiftfie Senbot @(f)itle ftc^ oufeet 
gut ©elbetmlel^te outfi gut Dffenen Se^te befennt, unb obmolil 
fie in bet ^loffififotion ^obo ®aif5i§ etft on o(5ter (Stelle, nod) 
unterlbolb bet Segon @efte rongiett. 

9Iun botf mon obet biefe enge Bufominenfoffung bon So 
fDZitfu unb Soi fblitfu nidbt, toie ©tofenopp e8 tut, fo betftel^en, 
bofe gmifeben bet ©l^ingon* unb Senboi Gfotetif gwor iin ein= 
getnen biele Untetfdiiebe befte^en, begiiglicb bet ©tunbibeen obet 
Sbentitot bortiegt (cf. <S. 278). 

Sie gwei ^opfe be§ einen SBefenS, ' (Se^eimle^re ’ genonnt, 
benten bielme^t pringipieU betfdiieben. So ajtitfu belennt fid) 
gu bent ©runbfofc: ' 9io!u Soi Soi Soi ’ obet ' bie (Sed)§ 
(Stemente finb bie ©roBe ©ubftong Soi fUlitfu bogegen fot= 
muliert fein lefete§ ffStingip in bent ©runbfofe: ' 91 Si Soi Soi ’ 
obet ' bet 58ud)ftabe 91 ift bie ®toBe ©ubftong Sie ' @edb§ 
(Slemente' finb @tbe, SBoffer, Setter, i^uft, 9IetBet unb 93emuBt= 
fein, bie in otiem ent^olten finb. Set SudBftobe 91 ift bet erfte 
93ud|ftobe be§ (SonfItit=9IIpBobet§, bet oUe iibrigen 93ud)ftoben 
in fidB entplt, So§ flStingip be§ So 9Kitfu betont bie ' i8et= 
fd)iebenBeit in bet (SinBeif, bo§ fl5ringip be§ Soi SJZitfu bie 
'(SinBeit in bet SSerfd)iebenBeitBwift^en beiben befte^t ein 
niebt geringeter Untetfe^ieb wie gtoifdien ben ©bftemen eine§ 
§egel unb eineS ©dbeUing, unb e§ ift beinno(ib unguloffig, tion 
einer ' Sbentitot bet ©tunbibeen bet ©bingon* unb Senboi 
©foteri! ’ gu fprei^en. 

SBeiterbin ift bie 93ebouptung ©tofenopps gu beonftonben, 
bof) bie ' ^ouptoutoritoten ' bet ' @d)ule bet ©ebeimniffe ’ (jop. 
©bingon ©bit» d)i«efifcb fWitfung genonnt) bo§ ' fOZoboOoitocono 
©utro ’ unb ba§ ' ©ufibbbildto ©utro' finb (cf. ©, 227). Sie 
©bingon ©cbule, bie fid) ouf bie iibetlieferung gtiinbet, bie 
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2)aif]5t in ©l^ina Son bent S^inefen 5letftt)o erl^iett, unb 
bie toieberum auf bte Sttber Stmogl^abajfa, SSairabobl&t unb 
©ub^ofarafintl^a guritdge^t, erKart ouSbrutflidi fur i^re beiben 
§aut)tautorttoten ba§ ' SSairocana @utra ’ (iap. Sai 
unb ba§ ' SJairalef^ara @utra' ^ongocbo 
S)a§ ' ©ufibb^tfara ©iitro ’ luirb nic^^t bon bet ©l^ingon ©elte 
(alias 3:5 $D?it[u), ionbern bon ber 3:enbai <Sefte (alias Sai 
SlJitfu) atS eine ^auptautoritcit anerfannt unb bon iljr ben bei= 
ben anbern §aut)tautoritaten, ncintlicb bent ' 9Ha5a SSairocana 
©utra ’ unb bem ' SSajraSef^ara ©utra' alS britter grunblegenber 
Seji Singugefiigt. 

Segiiglid) ber Sobo ©5in ©elte, in ber ?RegeI furj ©5in 
©5u genannt, ift ju bemerfen, ba§ bie bon i^r eingefu^rte pxin= 
gibielle SBefeitigung beS ^blibotS ibo^I toeniger auf eine SJifion 
©^inrans jurucEjuful&ren ift (cf. ©. 288),—namtitf) auf eine 
(Srfileinung ber ^inannon in fRoffafubo—, a(S bielmel&r auf ben 
bringenben fHat unb bie SBorftellungen feineS SegrerS ^onen unb 
feineS fiinftigen ©d^tuiegerbaterS O^ujiwara ^anenori, bie beibe 
©^inran beranta§ten, fic& mit ber ' fJSringeffin ’ S:ontalbi ju ber= 
marten. 3)ie @5e ©^inranS ift, h)ie fo ntandie (£5e, ein flSroblent, 
fatten wir unS barum an bie btaufibelfte, am beften bofumen= 
tierte unb generofefte SSerfion, ba§ namlic^ §0nen ©55nin im 
©inberftanbniS mit bem i^m ergebenen f^ujitoara ^anenori biefe 
($5e ftiftete, um 5ierburd) auf baS ubergeugenbfte sum SluSbrud ju 
bringen, ba§ smifd^en Saientum unb fBrieftertum fein Unter= 
fcE)ieb befte^e. 

SRit ^inficbt ouf bie 9ticf)iren ©efte ift feftjufteHen, ba§ 
bie in i^r ansutreffenbe ©reiteilung in ©pbo, ,86b5, SRapbo 
^ ober bie ^eit ber SBa^ren unb SBirflicEien Se^re, ber nur nodb 
atS SIbbilb befte^enben unb beS @nbeS ber Segre, JeineS* 
toegS eine "neuartige” ©inteilung SRid^irenS ift (cf. ©, 293). 
©ie finbet fidi mie fo oiele anbre feiner Se^ren bereits bei Sl^ifba 
3)aifl5i, bem d&inefifdben ©riinber ber Senbai ©eEtc, ber biefe 
breifadbe Sategorie bem inbifd^en SSubbbiSmuS entlel^nte. Son 
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btefer Srettcilung ift uberbte§ im 'SOioppb Somtio ben 
' Slufgeidbnungen iiBer bte Sidbter bet aJZobbo Slebe, 

etnem Berubmten SEejt, bet {ebon not bet S'omafuto Beit netfa&t 
mat, foioobi SZiebtten ©Bonin, loie auif) (Sijoi, §6nen ©Bonin 
unb ©Bintan ©Bonin woBtbefannt toot, imb al§ beffen SSetfaffet 

^engBo ®aifBi goft. 

SJicBt gang gutteffenbe SSeBouptungen getingetet Sltt finb bci 
einet 3Itbeit, bie, Wie bie ©lafenaBBS, ein fo umfangteicBeg SBenia 
toie ben S8ubbBi§mu§ aHet Sdnbet BeBanbelt, unoetmeiblid). 
2Bit etwdBnen gut 9Ii(Btig[tet[ung nut futg folgenbeg. ®a§ 
' Slab beg ©efefeeg ’ (if. ®Barntacafta), bag bag ' iRoIIen 
nomlid) bie SJetbteitung bet SeBre fymbolifiert, witb im 3apa= 
nifcBen im aUgemeinen nicBt ©otin (cf. ©. 280), fonbetn umgefeBtt 
91imbo genannt. S)et non Be^ummanbetnben ijjrieftetn gebtoud)= 
tc ©tab mit Slietalltingen fofi burd} bag !RafieIn betfelben 
nidjt fomoBI bie Saien gu ®aben auffotbetn (cf. ©. 326), alg 
oielmeBt bie auf bem SBege befinblidien Sieptilien unb SButmet 
oetfdieudBen, bamit fie nid)t non bem ijJtiefter unbetfeBeng get= 
tteten metben. SBenigften wot bieg bie utfptunglidie Sbee beg 
mit fDfetalltingen beBangten ©tabeg. ©eine pagobenfbtmige, bie 
fiinf ©lemente netfinnbilblidienbe ®t5nung weift iibetbieg batauf 
Bin, ba§ et aucB bofe ©influffe nettteiben foUte. SBenn et in 
!£ibet bon ben Samog bem SBetteIn bienftbat gemadjt wutbe, fo 
ift bieg ein offenbatet fOliBbtaudi, bet fidB etft fpatet cingefd)Ii= 
(Ben Bnt. f^otbetn bodj bie 58inaBa (Sebote augbtiuflid), baft 
bet SbtbncB befdieiben unb fcBweigfont unb, oBne itgenbwie bie 
SCufmetffamfeit Be^auggufotbern, urn bie fyiitlung feinet 2((mo= 
fenftBale bitten foU ! 

S)ie SBeBauptung, baB bet gupboben bet iapanif(Ben Sempet 
bie ubtid^en ©ttoB'Satamig aufweift, unb ba§ et nut in ,Ben 
3;empeln aug ©teinfliefen befteBt (cf. ©. 260), ift baBin gu betid)* 
tigen, bafe au(B ouf bem §ieigon, bem DJIuttetfife bet japoni* 
f(Ben 2:enbai ©efte, bet f^uBboben beg ©aifobo (bet ©tofeen 
SJotlefunggBaKe) unb beg Pompon ©Bubo (beg O^unbamentalen 
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SWtttleven S^empels) geina§ c^titefifdier ©itte ou§ ©teinfliefen 
beftel&t. 93ei lefeterem STenipel befd^ranft fid& bte§ 5eute auf bie 
ba§ Sllletl5eiligfte bilbettbe uttb nur ben omtierenben ^rieftern 
juganglicEie ^r^pta. @ie nel^men bei i^ren ritueHen §anblungen 
auf einem ntebttgen unb fe^r brimittnen, mit bunner, jufant* 
mentoUbaret ©tro^matte bebe^ten §oIsgeftett, besw. ouf bent 
nor bent Slttar ober ©onto ®on angebrad^ten ©i^liffen 

Sludb tm Saifobo werben bei gro^en ^eremonien, tote 
bet atte fitnf Sa^t’e ftattfinbenben ©nbonfaitober DrbtnicrungS' 
^eremonte mit anfdjlie§enber ©ebotte, bent fogenannten fRongi, 
jufaminentollbare ©tro^motten auf jut SBetfitgung ftel^enben 
.golggeftelfen ouggebreitet, um ein beguemereS ©ifcen gu ermog^ 
lidien, 5Dag Snnere bet anberen atteren Sembet beg ;5ieigcin, 
namlid^ beg ^aibanin, beg ©5afabo unb beg ^ofatoa 
bo ift ebenfatig nidit nad^ iabanifdber SSeife mit Sotamig 
betegt —jenen fed)g f^ug langen, brei guB toeiten unb gtoei 
Boll bicEen ©tro^fiffen, bie aug jufammengebunbenem fReigftroB 
gemad^t, oben mit einet geffod^tenen ©ragmotte bebedt unb toie 
ein flSarfett eng anfcBIiefeenb aneinanber gelegt finb —fonbern 
Bat einen aug geftambftem SeBm befteBenben f^uBboben. 

2lm ©dBIuB fei nocBmafg BetttorgeBoben, baB bog neue 
SBerf ©tafenapb^ foBon toegen feiner borurteitgtofen ©aftung ge= 
geniibet einet fReligion, bie, toie et eingangg fogt, ,, eine S8et= 
geltung nacB bem Jobe abet feine UnftetblidBfeit bet ©eele, eine 
etoige SBeltotbnung abet Eeinen petfonMien SBeltfdBobfet leBtt ”, 
entf(Biebene SCnetEennimg betbient. Jog utfbtiingliiBe a)tanu= 
fftipt toot, toie ung oetfidBett toitb, nocB umfangteidBet. .^offen 
wit, baB bet Slutot bog, toag in biefeg SBetf nicBt Bot mitaufgenom= 
men wetben Eonnen, in einem fpateten betoffentlicBt unb botin 
ouf 9?euotientietungen bet bubbBiftifcBen f^otfcBung int pBiiofo' 
bBifdien unb mtiftifdBen ©ebiete, bie biegmal nut angebeutet 
tootben finb, naBet eingeBen toitb. JaB ficB bo mandBeg 9?eue 
fogen IciBt, Bat ©lofenopb in feinen toettooHen ©ffaBg iibet 
bubbBiftifcBen Janttigmug betoiefen, bie et ingtoifdien beroffent* 
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lid]! 5at. 

Sllg ©lofenapij ben SJerfaHet biefer 3etlen nor nieten 3a5ren 
in Softio Befucbte, fanb lefeterer ©etegen^eit, iftn an einer 2:auf= 
i^eremonte (ff. ab^igelo, jap. fwanjo) teilne^nten gu laffen, bte 
in bent ber Stenbai ©efte geprenben 2:entpel bet ^mannon in 
Slfafufa neranftaltet tnurbe unb in feinent S3ud)e befdbtieben ift 
(cf. ©. 279—280). 31I§ ©lafenapi) bie ^autitftabt SatianS ner= 
liei, gab ii^m bet Untergeidinete gut ©tinnetung ein fiinfgadigeg 
©iamantfgebtet (ff. najta, jap. gofo), bag bie SSeteinigung bet 
^iinf SRebitationg'Subb^ag fpmbolifiett unb in ben 9IIiffpogete= 
inonien nont )Ptieffet Ibantiert ntitb, mit auf ben SBeg. ©ollte 
etoa bie SIntegung, bie non biefet Saufgetemonie augging, fitt 
weldie ©lafenapp bann fpatet im inbifdien Sltdiipel eine 3?atallele 
gefunben Ibat, fowie bie magifde SBitfung beg oflutten ©geptetg, 
bag ibn nacb .giaufe begleitete, bewitft Ijaben, bafe et feitbem 
infonbetl&eit bent bubb^iftifdien Santtigmug feine Slufntetffamleit 
gugetnanbt Ijat ? 


^tuno "^elolb. 
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SUSUMU YAMAGUCHI: 

madhyAntavibhagati'ka 


The fact that the present-day study of Buddhism must depend 
upon the combination of Sanskrit, Tibetan, and Chinese texts is 
gradually being recognized by the scholars and this idea is becoming 
popular among them. It can be said that this study of Buddhism 
with the so-called hyphen-connected three languages of Sanskrit- 
Tibetan-Chinese is now thought to be a science in itself and that it 
is the most modern method of research in Buddhism. By a com¬ 
parative study of Sanskrit and Tibetan texts we can gain an accurate 
knowledge of the Sanskrit text, while at the same we can prepare 
ourselves for the task of reading in wider field of Tibetan Tripifaka. 
Furthermore with the comparative study of Sanskrit-Chinese, and 
Tibetan-Chinese texts we can gain a deeper insight into the wisdom 
that has been accumulated by the Chinese translations during almost 
nineteen centuries ; simultaneously we can apply the knowledge thus 
obtained in the newer field of Sanskrit and Tibetan texts. It is a 
well known fact that up to present the Japanese students of Buddhism 
have made a thorough study of the Chinese translations, but their 
knowledge on Sanskrit and Tibetan Tripitaka is not so wide. 

On the other hand, though the recent European scholars have 
gained deep understanding of Sanskrit and Tibetan Pifakas, except 
for one or two scholars, they have overlooked the knowledge con¬ 
tained in the Chinese translations. The truth is that it is necessary 
to study all three Pitakas together if we wish to obtain a more ac¬ 
curate and a deeper knowledge of Buddhism. If it is possible to ex¬ 
pect to make a contribution to the world history through har¬ 
monization of Oriental and Occidental civilizations, the work in such 
a field ought to be begun first. Again, if it is possible for the Ori¬ 
ental and Occidental Buddhist scholars to work together, it is also in 
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this field that they can really achieve good results. There are already 
not a few who are working along this line, but among them we can 
site Prof. Susumu Yamaguchi as an outstanding scholar whose three- 
volume work concerning Madhyantavibhagatika is an eminent ex¬ 
ample. 

These three volumes are as follows : 

(I) Sthiramati: Madhyantavibhagafika, Exposition systematiqiie 
du Yogacaravijnaptivada. Texte, ed. par Susumu Yama¬ 
guchi. 4 + iv+iv+xxvi4-227. 

Libraire Hajinkaku, 5, Oikemachi, Nakaku, Nagoya. 1934. 

(ii) 

(La traduction japonaise de la Madhyantavibhagafika, avec 
de nombreuses notes. 59 + 416 + 44. Nagoya. 1935.). 

(Ill) mmwm rn^mm pii 

1/6 Madhyantavibhaga^astram, mis en comparaison avec deux 
traductions chinoises et la version tibetaine.—Index de 
la Madhyantavibhagatika. 6 + 264 + 146. Nagoya. 1937. 

I shall introduce the contents of above three volumes as I go 
along. 

The history of the original Sanskrit text is told in the preface of 
the book, but I shall relate briefly how he came to be in possession of 
such a rare text. When the late Professor Sylvain Levi was return¬ 
ing home from Japan, he stopped in India, and during his visit to 
Nepal, he discovered this particular manuscript of the Sanskrit Text 
and brought it to Paris. At the time Prof. Yamaguchi was studying 
the Tibetan translation of the same book. For that reason Prof. 
Sylvain Levi immediately asked him to compile and publish it. Prof. 
Yamaguchi came back to Japan with the book and he published 
serially in Olani Gakuho the results of his study which at that time 
amounted to the first Chapter (Laksapapariccheda) and the first part 
of the second Chapter (Avarapapariccheda). A little later Professor 
Giuseppe Tucci of Italy published a fifth of the same Sanskrit text 
(Laksapapariccheda, the first Chapter) with Mr. Vidhushekhara 
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Bhattacharya of India as his co-editor. It was in 1932. But later 
on the whole book was completed and published by Prof. Yama^u- 
chi in 1934. 

The special feature of this Sanskrit text is that about a third of 
every page of the manuscript was missing. It must have been a 
difficult task to supply the lost parts with the Sanskrit restoration 
from the extant I'ibetan text. The parts that were supplied from 
the Tibetan text were printed in italics to set them off from the 
rest, but the three leaves of Ms. which were completely lost from 
the book were added to it in Tibetan script. However, the Sanskrit 
restoration of the same three leaves is added to the appendix at the 
end of the volume. 

Now, the position of this book in the history of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhist thought is very important. The so caPed Yogacaravada of 
Asahga and Vasubandhu was studied by the Chinese and Japanese 
scholars through the Chinese translation of Vijfiaptimatratasiddhi 
which is the main tr.-atise of the school originated by 
Dharmapala. The Hosso-Sect of Buddhism founded by Hsiian- 
cliuang and K’uei-chi <MW is the outcome of their studies 

in this school. Chiefly the same school of thought has also been 
introduced into Occident, but the scholars have had little know¬ 
ledge concerning the other schools of thought. In the meantime 
among the other schools of thought which are said to oppose that 
of Dharmapala, there is a stream represented by Sthiramati. This 
stream is preserved chiefly in Tibetan Tripitaka, and Prof. Yama- 
guchi’s book also belongs to that stream. It is composed of Tika 
which is Sthiramati's sub-commentary on the Bhasya written by 
Vasubandhu, and which is in turn the commentary on Maitreya- 
Asanga’s Sastra. Among the above mentioned works, there are 
two Chinese translations of Sastra and Bhasya, but Sthiramati's 
commentary is preserved only in Tibetan. For that reason, when 
the editor revised the Sanskrit manuscript, he is said to have had, 
besides the corresponding Tibetan version, the Tibetan translations 
of Sastra and Bhasya and the two Chinese translations of Hsiian- 
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chuang: and Paramartha (Mlf) for reference. Also he is said to 
have had recourse to K’uei-chi’s commentary on Madhyantavibhaga- 
sastraC^^’Sifi^liH). Among those works three Tibetan and Chinese 
translations which correspond to Sastra and Bhasya are published as 
the third volume of Prof. Yamaguchi’s work. 

This Madhyantavibhagatika which came into being in this way is 
composed of five chapters, and each chapter is subdivided by the 
editor according to the headings of the dogmas, thus giving theme 
to each division. The places where the quotations from Sastra and 
Bhasya are used are underlined to distinguish them from the rest. 
In addition to these the author has added some linguistic foot-notes. 
He also wrote a twenty-six-page Introduction (in French) to give the 
reader a general knowledge on the subject. 

The secend volume of Prof. Yamaguchi’s work is a faithful 
translation of the first volume into Japanese, but it contains explana¬ 
tory notes which require special attention. These detailed notes 
and dogmas, be it Chinese or Sanskrit, give many important data, 
and they show the translator’s wide knowlege in the field and his 
most careful attitude toward his work. This volume also has a 
fifty-nine page introduction and a forty-four-page index of the book. 

As I mentioned before, the third volume is the comparative 
study of the three Chinese and Tibetan texts of the Sastra and 
Bhasya. On the upper column of every left hand page of this 
volume, the author has inserted a translation of Hsiian-chuang ; on 
the lower column, the translation of Paramartha (it-IS) ; and on 
every right hand page, the Tibetan translation is shown. Besides, 
these three different versions are arranged so that the same places 
in all of them can be read always on the same page. This shows a 
special effort on the part of the editor. Perhaps this volume is a 
model publication of its kind. Aside from these merits, the third 
volume has an addition of over 120 pages of index on the first 
volume Sanskrit text. This probably includes more than half of 
technical terms of Buddhistic thought of that period. Also it has 
twenty pages of correction and revisions of the first volume Sanskrit 
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text; these are the results of studies in Derge edition after the 
publication of the first volume. 

Through the study of these three volumes practically all the 
features of Madhyantavibhaga is brought into light, but the fact that 
it is one of the Mulasastra of Yogacaravijnavada is the chief value 
of this publication. 

Compared with the Trirhsikakarika, on which we have the 
Chinese translation of Vijnaptimatratasiddhi of Dharmapala, and 
which is small in volume and whose content is only chiefly concern¬ 
ing Vijnanaparinama, this work is much larger in volume and is 
richer and more varied in contents. Also this publication is valuable 
as the greatest foundation for the study of Sthiramati. Hitherto the 
study of Sthiramati was carried on through the passages mentioned 
in the works of his opponent, Dharmapala, but now by the publica¬ 
tion of Trimsikakarikabhasya of Sthiramati by the late Prof. S. Levi, 
Sthiramati is brought out somewhat in his true light. But now by 
this edition, the most systematic and gigantic exposition of Sthiramati 
in Sanskrit, it is possible to see him in his full figure. And also for 
reasons mentioned above, the Chinese Tripifaka require our special 
attention. Their completeness, their ancient origin, and their long 
relationship with the cultural history elevate them above all others 
in value. That is why the third volume of this edition has the 
conclusive text in two Chinese translations of Madhyantavibhaga 
sastrabhasya. These facts might postulate in the future a study of 
K^uei-chi’s commentary C^tH) on the translation of Hsiian-chuang 
with respact to the translation of Paramartha and how 

it differs in thought from that of Sthiramati. 


(Masato Nagao) 
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Dr. Daijo Tokiwa : 

SHINA-BUKKYO-NO-KENKYU 
(Studies in Chinese Buddhism) 

Published by Shunjusha, Tokyo, 1939 520 Pages Price ¥4.18 

This book is the compilation of articles showing the twenty 
years of achievement in the field of historical studies in Chinese Bud¬ 
dhism by the author who is known as an authority in Japan. But 
it being far from the mere collection of his articles, may well 
be called a History of Buddhist Thought in China from its combi¬ 
nation of systematic studies with contents. In the first chapter of 
the General Fiew of the History of Chinese Buddhism f the author 
gives the outline of the history of Chinese Buddhism covered some 
twenty centuries, classifying it into the five periods of Introduction and 
Translation of Sutras, Studies, Construction, Practice, and Succession. 
In the Studies of Dharmcirthika in the Han and Ming Dynasties 
he deals with the circumstance of eastward permeation of Buddhism, 
and in those of ^^On Hui-yuan of Lii-shan ’’ and of ** Tao-an^ Chii 
Si>ng~lang and Kumarajiva in the Tung-chin Dynasty, and the then 
Buddhist Thought ’’ elucidates how Buddhism came to be realized 
among Chinese people as a thought, passing by the epoch of its 
mere transplantation, thus spreading itself in the actual life of the 
people. And in the last of the Claim of the Bodhisattva Buddhism 
in the Later Chou Dynasty and the Eaidy Epoch of Suif Dr. To¬ 
kiwa, the author makes clear the conflict as well as friction between 
Buddhism and the native thought of China, as a result of which the 
former was compelled to turn from the Monastery Buddhism into the 
Bodhisattva Buddhism. In the same chapter this veteran scholar 
taking up those most important problems in the history of Buddhist 
thought in China, such as T^ien-t‘ai Ta-shih’s system of doctrine, 
the view of Dharma-dhatu by Tu-shun, the founder of Hua-yen- 
tung, Shan-tao’s Pure Land school of Buddhism, studies in the 
Ch‘ing-lung-ssu of the T^ang dynasty, which is known as the very 
incunabula of the Tantrayana, etc., ingeniously deals with them 
refering to his precious harvest of actual survey. And also he gives 
us not a few new materials which will throw the light upon the 
various problems having been left unsettled in the field of Chinese 
Buddhism. (K. Nakajima) 
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Shoshin Tatsuyama: 

BONBUN-WAYAKU-JUJIKYO 
(DasabhOmikasutra in Sanskrit and Japanese) 

Published by Hajinkaku (Nagoya) 250 Pages Price ¥2.80 

This is the maiden work by Mr. Shoshin Tatsuyama, Assistant 
Professor of Sanskrit and Buddhist Philosophy in the Otani Univer¬ 
sity (Kyoto), and also the first Sanskrit-Japanese translation of the 
Dasabhumikasutra. In this translation Mr. Tatsuyama found the 
authority of Sanskrit texts in J. Rahder : The Dasabhumikasutra 
(Prose Portion) and J. Rahder & S. Susa : The Dasabhumikasutra 
(Gatha Portion). The former was published in Paris as the thesis 
for Doctor’s degree and is known as the very work by which Dr. 
Radher has come to make his way in the field of Buddhism and San¬ 
skrit Literature, while the latter was published in The Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist^ Vol. V, No. 4—Vol. VI, No. 1, Kyoto 1931--2. In various 
important points he took pains in collating the two Sanskrit texts 
with the existent six Chinese editions and the two Ti betan texts of Sa- 
bcu, Narthang edition : Kanjur, section Phal-chen, Vol. 3, fol. 71- 
242, and Derge edition : Kanjur, section Phal-chen, Vol. 2, fol. 
166a-283a, adding notes of his comparative studies and questionable 
points. This young but devoted seeker of truth adds in writing the 
collation in each section and chapter not only with Siladharma’s 
Chinese edition and Radher’s Sanskrit texts but also with R. Kondo’s 
Dasabhumisvaro nama Mahayanasutram, Tokyo, 1936. Still more 
he compiled the explanatory remarks on the Completion of Dasabhu¬ 
mikasutra, and its Introduction and Translation, the table of correc¬ 
tion in the Sanskrit text by Dr. Radher, and the index of Japanese, 
Chinese, Sanskrit and Tibetan. (J. Yoshimizu) 

CONCISE BUDDHIST DICTIONARY 

Prepared under the Supervision of Dr. Hakuju Ui 

Compiled by Jojun Hasuzavva and Eizabiiro Sakai 
Published by Daitosha, Tokyo, 1938 1148 Pages Price ¥4.50 

While the Buddhist dictionaries which have been edited hitherto 
are voluminous and too much specialized for the beginners, this new 
dictionary is a vest-pocket dictionary including the largest vocabularies 
of 27,408, written sideways and compiled with the aim of displaying 
a new device in the edition of Buddhist dictionary. The fact that 
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this dictionary was done under the supervision of Dr. H. Ui, one of 
the highest authority on Indian philosophy and Buddhism will no 
doubt give it the 100^ credit. (K. Nakajima) 

Dr. Keiki Yabuki: 

AMIDABUTSU-NO-KENKYU 
(Studies in the Amitabha) 

Published by Meijishoin, Tokyo, 1937 Price ¥4.60 

The first edition of the same title was published in 1910. After 
about thirty years the author printed this new edition subjoining these 
chapters of ^^the Amitabha and Origin of the Thought of Sukhavati,” 
Amitabha in the Agama and the ‘‘ the Upanisad and the Amita¬ 
bha.’’ In doing this Dr. K. Yabuki gives the following remarks 
that he is dissatisfied with Western scholars who are prone to decide 
by themselves being wedded to unnecessary particulars and mere tri¬ 
fles, therefore he suggests the study of Buddhism from the inside of 
it and give it to the world. 

In the Introduction he gives his minute studies in the meaning 
of the Amitabha and Sukhavati, the origin of the Amitabha and the 
thought of Sukhavati, the incunabula and the age of completion of 
the Amitabha and the Amitayus-sutra, and in the main article he 
deals with exactitude those problems of '' Buddha,” Faith and 
Practice,” “ Birth into the Sukhavati,” and ^‘Sin, ” all of which are 
found to be examined by every student of Pure Land Buddhism. As 
supplements to his studies are given the Buddha and Brahma,” 
Buddhism and Indian Schools of Philosophy,” and the Upanisad 
and the Amitabha,” which are no less instructive than the former to 
the student of Pure Land Buddhism. (J. Yoshimizu) 

Rev. Gendo Nakai: 

SHINRAN AND HIS RELIGION OF PURE FAITH 

Published by the Shiushu Research Institute, 1937 
260 Pages Price ¥2.00 

The author who is a Late Professor of Buddhism in the Ryukoku 
University, has the career of having spent a number of years in 
America as a Shin sect Missionary, and recommends this book not 
only to Americans interested in Buddhism and Japan, but to all 
American-born Japanese who would share this faith with their 
fathers. (J. Yoshimizu) 
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OUTLINE OF JAPANESE BUDDHISM 

English Edition by the International Buddhist Society 

(in compliance with the request of the Bukkyo Rengo Kai), 1937 
106 Pages 

This book contains a brief account of the tenets of each sect 
and school from the ancient times of Prince Shotoku, Father of 
Japanese Buddhism through the mediaeval times down to present- 
day Japanese Buddhism as well as Buddhist influence upon Japanese 
culture, with the sub-joinings of Buddhist social works, missionary 
works in foreign countries, educational facilities, annual Buddhist 
calendar and general news. And this, we think, will prove useful 
to foreigners who wish to arrive at an unbiassed estimate of the spiri¬ 
tual life of the Japanese people. (K. Nakajima) 

Dr. Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki: 

ZEN BUDDHISM AND ITS INFLUENCE 
ON JAPANESE CULTURE 

Published by The Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto 1938 
288 Pages and 38 illustrations 

Professor Suzuki is presenting a noble gift to the world, in this 
elaborate work, so beautifully written and brought out, so deep in its 
teachings that go straight to the heart. Zen seems at once simple 
and yet great; it claims to be above logic and verbal interpretations. 

Zen is the religion of will power and therefore it always appealed 
to the Samurai or warrior class of Japan and this accounts for the 
fact that its members are mostly followers of Zen, and the effect on 
the Samurai was not only to make fearless warriors, it produced able 
statesmen as well whose prayer it was that the masses be benefitted 
by benevolent administration. Most intimately connected with Zen 
is the Tea-cult. This is felt not only in its practical observation, 
but in the observance of the spirit, which runs through the ceremony. 
The principle of the tea-cult is the spirit of harmonious blending of 
Heaven and Earth and of establishing universal peace. 

Dr. Suzuki’s book is very extensive, and should be carefully read 
to be appreciated. We cannot do justice to it in a few pages. It 
carries a greeting of moonlight and morning glory from the heart of 
Japan to all the world. 


CONTENTS OF BUDDHIST 
JOURNALS IN JAPAN 


BUKKYO-KENKYU (JmrncilofBuddhl,l StudUit 

Vol. IL No. 1. {January-February, 1938) 

On the Samkhya-vadin and Sastra-vadin of Hinayana 


at the Time of Tendai and Kajyo .6*. Miyamoto 

The Original Meaning of Alaya-Vijhana . G. JJeda 

On Aryagayasirasa nama mahayanasutra . K. Tsukinozva 

Of the ‘^Five Propositions ’’ in the Soto-Zen System 

of Doctrine . T. Wakayama 


Vol. II. No. 2. {March-April, 1938) 

A Historical Observation of Mikado's Mercy and 
the State-Buddhism in the Periods of Asuka and 

Nara .^./. Hori 

Abhisamaya-Methed of Cultivation (Abhisamayika- 
bhavananaya) one of the two characteristics in the 

Buddhist Method of Cultivation . T. Hayashiya 

JnanasrPs ‘'Sutralarhkarapipdartha’’—an Analytical 

Study of Mahayanasutralarhkara ./. Nozaiva 

Future Course of Buddhist Studies . K. Inazu 

Vol. II. No. 3. {May-June, 1938) 

Followers and Doctrines of the Northern School of 

Zen . H. Ui 

Some Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts from Central 
Asia and their Values in the History of Buddhist 

Literature—Ratnakuta. H. Kuno 

Shan-Chien-lii-pi-po-sha and Samantapasadika . K. Mizuno 

Notes on Kegon-san-bo-sho . C. Furuta 

Vol. II. No. 4. {July-August, 1938) 

Fundamental Problems, Gyo (Practice) and 
Zen ” (Virtue), in the Commentary on the 
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Snmaladevlsimhanada-sutra by Prince Shotoku ...C. Fujimoto 
Followers and Doctrines of the Northern School of 

Zen .. H.m 

Abhisamaya-Method of Cultivation (Abhisamayika- 
bhavananaya) A Characteristic of the Buddhist 

Method of Cultivation. T. Hayashiya 

Some Problems of Yuga-ron-ki ”. S. Katsumata 

On the Theory of Present Buddhas. Nishio 

Vol. II. No. 5. {September-0ctober, 1938) 

Aim and Mission of Japanese Buddhism ./. Takakusu 

The Essential Character of Japanese Buddhism, 
with Special Reference to the Traditional Line 
from Prince Shyotoku down to Dengyo Daiski.-.^S*. Miyamoto 
Critical Study of the Principles of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhism, and Its Aim and Mission. Y. Nishi 

A Study of the Idea of '^Prajna” as Thought in the 
Pure Land Schools of Japanese Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. T. Takachiho 

Vol. II. No. 6. {No^vember-Decembery 1938) 

Buddhata and Pranidhana as the Fundamental Ele¬ 
ments of Salvation .Z. Kiritani 

Different Types of the Theory of “Three Sva- 

bhavas’’ in the Vijnapdvada.G. Ueda 

Sunyatartha and Bhava. S. Shinno 

CHISAN GAKUHO (Journal of the Chis an Colle^^e) 


Vol. XI {Juney 1938) 

The Faith and Practice of Kogyo Daishi . K. Wakaft 

A Study of Dasabhumika. K. Kajiyoshi 

Vajradhatu-mandala in the Yoga-maharaja-sutra ...S. Nasu 
Faith as the Fundamental Prescription of Human 

Existence ./. Terajirna 

Amitabha and Avalokitesvara .T.. Suzuseki 
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Vol. XII (December, 1938) 

Takai 
Taka garni 
Nagazaiua 

MIKKYO-KENKYU {Studies in Esoteric Buddhism 

of the Kdyasan Univ.) 

Vol. LXVI (June, 1938) 


Relations between Buddhism and Shintoism . K. Oyama 

A Study of Caitta in the Abhidharma-kosa. M. furutani 


Vol. LXVII (January, 1939) 

The Doctrme of Ten Drstantas in the Mahavairo- 


cana-sutra . B. Kanayama 

A Study of Viklrija-usnisa-dhararii-sutra. R, Higata 


OSAKI-GAKUHO {Jowmal of the Rissho Univ.) 

Vol. XCII (June, 1938) 

A Study of the Doctrine for Promoting the Nichi- 

ren Sect. R. Shimizu 

Arrangement of Native Deities in the Ma^dala of 

St. Nichiren . K. Mochizuki 

Two Schools of E and Dan, and St. Nichiren’s 

System of Doctrime.T. Asai 

St. Nichiren’s Idea of Time. K. Moriya 

Tantrayana Buddhism as the Movement for Unif¬ 
ying the Mahayana . N. R. Kimura 

Studies in the Saddharmapu^darika-samadhi-sutra K. Ishikaiva 

Critical Study of Catvari-phalani. K. Yama?noto 

The Sanskrit Commentary of Saddharmapupdarlka- 

sutra .Z. Watanabe 


Kogyo Daishi's Place in the History of the Shin- 

gon System of Doctrine . K. 

Japanese Culture and the SrTmaladevisimhanada- 

sutra . K. 

The Meaning of Pudgala in the Hlnayana 

Schools ./. 
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Vol. XCIII {December, 1938) 


Explanatory Notes of Mahasmrtyupasthanarn. K. hhikawa 

Avatamsaka Philosophy in the Tendai System of 

Doctrine. S. Hayashi 

A Study of the Hokkekyo-shindoku (or the How 

to Read the Saddharmapundarlka-sutra). K. Tanaka 


OTANI-GAKUHO {Journal of the Otani Univ.) 

Vol. XIX No. 3 {December, 1938). 

Logic of Being Born into the Pure Land by Means of 

Buddhanusmriti. E. Inaba 

Tri-svabhava as Expressed in the Gapdavyuha. S. Nozawa 

The Late President Shume Honda. H. Kono 

The Late President Shume Honda. S. Tomonay^a 

The Late Prof. Eken Ojima . N. Akanebe 

The Late Prof. Eken Ojima . D. Kasai 

The Late Prof. Chizen Akanuma . S. Yarnabe 

The Late Prof. Chizen Akanuma. G. Hayashi 


Vol. XIX No. 4 {1938) 

Two Worlds of Nibbana. G. Hayashi 

The Works on Madhyamikakarikasastra Ascribed 

to Aryadeva . S. Yarnaguchi 

Pure Land School Since the Sung Dynasty and Shan 

tao. Michibata 


RYUKOKU-GAKUHO {Journal of the Ryukokti Univ.) 
No. CCCXXI {1938) 

Studies in the Scriptures and Documents of the Shin 

Sect ... S. Fukaura 

Development of Catur-aryasatya. K. Misawa 

Critical Study of the Problem of Practice and Faith.../. Nishitani 

TAISHO-DAIGAKU-GAKUHO {Journal of the Taisho 

Univ.) 
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Vol. XXVII {June, 1938) 

Right View of Shinto . Dr. B. Sh 'iio 

A Trait of the Religious Character of the Japanese 
People in Close Connection with Their Institu¬ 
tional Life^ as Illustrated by Shinto : A Study 

of the National Faith of the Japanese. Dr. G. Kato 

Sanno Shinto (Mountain-god One-truth Shinto) 

and Ichijitsu Shinto (One-truth Shinto) . T. Tqjima 

A Study of the History of Ryobu Shinto (Shinto 
viewed from the Standpoint of Two-categories) 

from Shingon Sect. K. Tanaka 

Pure Land Buddhism and the Shinto Deities in the 

Middle Age, and Shinto as Seen by the Former. ..R. Fujimoto 

Vol. XXVIII {December, 1938) 

Dasabhumika-sastra Schools in South and North, 

and Ta-ch’eng-ch’i-hsin-lun . Dr. S. Mochizuki 

Fragments of Sanskrit Agamas from Central Asia, 

and the Language before that of Existent Sutras H. Kuno 
A Study of the Gatha in Rasfrapalapariprccha ...S. ltd 
The Prevalence of Sabda-vidya in the Pure Land 

Buddhism in the Epoch of Kamakura . S. Takarada 

KOMAZAWA-DAIGAKU-BUKKYO-GAKUHO 

{Jou7'nal oj the Kotnazawa Uuiv.) 

Vol. IX. No. 1. 1938 

A Study of Transmitting the Zen Precepts . K. Kuribayashi 

The Thought and Practices of Josai Daishi, P'ounder 

of the Sojiji... N. Jinbo 

Sanskrit-Japanese Translation of Abhidharmakosasa- 

stragatha (I) ..S'. Suena£[a 

The Process of the Creation of Japanese Buddhism..T. Tamamuro 
A Study of the Influence of the Thought of 

Dhyana on the Culture of Japan. R. Masunayra 

The Influence of Upanisad upon the Primitive 

Buddhist Scriptures . B. JVatanabe 













EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 
OF BUDDHISM 


With the object of cultivating every class of missionaries who will 
play an active part in the new era all the Buddhist sects, reorganizing 
their means of education, established modern facilities of universities, 
colleges and secondary schools. The following universities and col¬ 
leges are under the management of Buddhist sects ; 


Name 

Seat 

Komazawa Univ. 

Tokyo 

Koyasan Univ. 

Prefecture 

Otani Univ. 

Wakayama 

Kyoto 

Rissho Univ. 

Tokyo 

Ryukoku Univ. 

Kyoto 

Taisho Univ. 

Tokyo 

Chisan College 

Tokyo 

Kyoto College of 

Buddhism 

Kyoto 

Kyoto College 

Kyoto 

Rinzai-gakuin 

Kyoto 

College 

Seizan College 

Kyoto 

Shin-shu College 

Nagoya 


Management 
the Soto Sect 

the Kogi-Shingon Sect 

the Eastern Honganji of 

Shin Sect 

the Nichiren Sect 

the Western Honganji of 

Shin Sect 

the co-operative manage¬ 
ment of the Jodo, Shingi- 
Shingon and Tendai Sect 
the Chisan Denomination 
of Shingon Sect 

the Jodo Sect 

the Eastern Temple of 
Shingon Sect 

the Myoshinji Branch of 
Rinzai Sect 

the Seizen-Komyoji Branch 
of Jodo Sect 

the Eastern Temple of Shin 
Sect 


The above mentioned univerisities and college^, admitting about 
1,000 students, hold scholars of the first order on Buddhism and its 
accessory subjects, and are well-equipped. And those Universities of 
Keio, Nippon, Toyo and Waseda as well as the Imperial University 
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of Kyoto, Kyushu, Tohoku and Tokyo, which are not under the 
control of any sect, also holding chairs of Buddhism, are turning out 
scholars and missionaries to the Buddhist world. Besides the above 
mentioned organs which are established with the object of fostering 
missionaries, every sect of Buddhism, founding every kind of educa¬ 
tional facilities, is striving for the cultivation of capable men and 
women. Though the Buddhist Universities and colleges are also 
established partly with such aim, it is not so remarkable as in the 
cases of female and juvenile education. There are a number of 
women’s colleges, girls’ schools, kindergartens, and Sunday schools 
established by various sects for the education of laity, and that in 
point of the quality of education they bear not only comparison with 
the other public or private schools, but also they outshine the lat¬ 
ter in Gesinnungsunterrlcht. Some of the sects, seeing the school 
education being incomplete in building up an unyielding religious faith, 
receive the graduates into their monasteries where they are given 
perfect discipline, from the independent viewpoint of their own sect, 
for several years. Especially what is worthy of notice will be the 
training system of Zen monasteries under which the monks are 
leading religious exercises observing severe rules. Such a sort of 
discipline is not so active as it was in days gone by, however, you 
may still find that even to-day the very spirit of oriental education is 
preserved in that system of Zen monasteries. 
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CHAIRS OF BUDDHISM, INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY AND THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION 

- 1938 - 

THE TAISHO UNIVERSITY 

Introduction to Buddhism . Dr. B. Shiio 

Introduction to the Tendai System of Doctrine . M. N'tm?niya 

Introduction to the Shingon System of Doctrine. R. Kambayashi 

Introduction to the Pure Land System of Doctrine . 

. Dr. S. Mochixuh 

Primitive Buddhism. Dr. B. Shiio 

Critical Study of Bodhisattva . R- Kambayashi 

Buddhist Relation to the Imperial Household . ,, 

Critical Study of Amitayus-sutra. K. Agawa 

Critical Study of Mahavairocana-sutra . R^ Tajhna 

Comparative Study of Buddhism, Confucianism and Taoism . 

. R. Kubota 

Chinese Tendai System of Doctrine. T. Tajima 

Avatamsaka System of Doctrine. K. Ishii 

Sangaigyo or Buddhism of the Third Order. Dr. K. Yabuki 

Tibetan Buddhism. Kawaguchi 

Essentials of Abhidharma-kosa-sastra. S. Kato 

Buddhist Relation to Modern Japanese Literature. S. Takase 

History of Chinese Buddhism . Dr. S. Mochizuki 

History of Japanese Buddhism . 3 > 

Doctrinal History of Chinese Pure Land School... ,, 

History of the Chinese Translation of Sutras . Dr. B. Shiio 

Critical Study of Mahabharata . C. Ikeda 

Critical Study of Jainism.T. Matsunami 

Introduction to the Science of Religion. Dr. K. Yabukt 

Sanskrit 

I Class. Tsuchida 

II Class. Rondo 

Pali 

I Class . R^ Sato 
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II Class (Comparative Study of Dhammapada and Lalita- 


vistara from Central Asia) . H. Kuno 

Tibetan 

I Class . R. Tajima 

II Class. E. Kawaguchi 


THE TOKYO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

Course of Indian Philosophy and Sanskrit Literature 

History of Indian Mahayana Buddhism. Dr. Prof. H. Ui 

Buddhism since the Sui and T’ang Dynasties. ,, 

Introduction to Pali Buddhism. Dr. Prof. M. Nagai 

Reading from Suttanipata. ,, 

Introduction to Buddhism. Jssist. Prof. S. Miyamoto 

Doctrinal History of Japanse Buddhism. Lect. S. Hanayama 

Tarkabhasa (by Kesavamisra) . Dr. P?'of. H. Ui 

Candrakirti ; Prasannapada . Assist. Prof. S. Miyamoto 

Rhys Davids ; The Birth of Indian Psychology and its 

Development in Buddhism. ,, 

Sanskrit Grammar. Assist. Prof N. Fukushmia 

. Dr. Prof. M. Nagai 

Tibetan Grammar and Reading from Tibetan 

Text . Lect. C. Ikeda 

Reading from Brhadaranyaka-upanisat ...Assist. Prof. N.Fukushima 

Critical Study of Vedic Literature . ,, 

Course of the Science of Religion and History of Religions 

Introduction to the Science of Religion . Dr. ProJ. C. Ishibashi 

Introduction to the History of Religions...Dr. Assist. Prof. E. Uno 
Critical Study of the Prophets in the Original 

Old Testament . Dr. Prof C. Ishibashi 

Agricultural Cult in Japan . Dr. Assist. Prof. E. Uno 

Religious Consciousness and Mysticism . Lect. H. Kishimoto 

Hebraic Grammar and Reading from 

Hebrew Text . Lect. K. Obatake 

Exercise of the Science of Religion 

(A) . Dr. Pr\f. C. Ishibashi 

(B) Arthur Titius ; Religionsphilosophie.,, 

(C) T. H. Hughes ; Psychology and Religious 

Origines. Dr. Assist. Prof. E. Uno 
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THE KOMAZAWA UNIVERSITY 


Introduction to the Zen System of Doctrine. G. Okada 

Introduction to Buddhism . G. Hosaka 

Introduction to Primitive Buddhism. R. Masunaga 

Introduction to the Soto System of Doctrine . S. Eto 


The T'anching of Hui-neng, the sixth Patriarch of 


Chinese Zen Buddhism.. 

Exercise of the Tendai System of Doctrine .. 

Exercise of Pancasaptati-dharma of Sarvastivada 

School . B Watanabe 

Exercise of Ta-ch’eng-ch^i-hsin-lun. T, Hayashlya 

Critical Study of the Mahaprjhaparamita-sutra . B. Watanabe 

History of the Scriptures in the Soto Sect (B) .G. Okada 

History of Zen Buddhism (B).D. Okubo 

History of Abhidharma in the Early Sarvastivada. B. Watanabe 

History of the Mahayana. Dr. H. Ui 

History of Japanese Buddhism. Dr. J. Wishio 

History of Chinese Buddhism.T Hayashiya 

History of Indian Buddhism. Dr. B. Hemm't 

History of Indian Philosophy. Dr. H. Ui 

The Science of Religion . R^ Kanayama 

Exercise of Philosophy of Religion . S. Eto 

Sanskrit 

I Class') o T/- 7 • 

y o. Yamakami 

II ClassJ. 

Pali 

I Class] .^ Mizuno 

II Class] 

Tibetan 

I Class"! 

II Class [ . B. Abe 

III Class^ 


THE RISSHO UNIVERSITY 

Introduction to St. Nichiren’s Works . 

Introduction to History of the Nichiren System of 


Y. Asai 
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Doctrine. K, Mochizuki 

Introduction to the Tendai System of Doctrine .Z. Katayama 

Introduction to Abhidharma Buddhism . Y. Sakamoto 

Introduction to the Buddhist Sutra . K. hhikawa 

Fa-hua-ching . K. Mochizuki 

Fa-hua-hsiian-i.Z. Kobayashi 

Exercise of Buddhism. K. Fuse 

Critical Study of Pali Sutta. Dr. M. Nagai 

History of Early Indian Buddhism . N. Kimura 

History of Buddhist Thought. G. Umada 

History of Chinese Buddhism. K. Fuse 

History of Japanese Buddhism . Dr. J. JVashio 

History of Religions . H. Harnada 

Exercise of the Science of Religion . ,, 

Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion . K. Moriya 

Exercise of Indian Philosophy . N. Kimura 

Critical Study of Vaisesika. ,, 

The Sarnkhya Philosophy . K. Yamamoto 

Exercise of Indian Philosophy. K. Ishikawa 

Sanskrit 

II Class . K. Yamamoto 

III Class. ]s[. Kimura 

Pali 

II Class . K. Ishikawa 

III Class . Ji, Yamamoto 

THE CHISAN COLLEGE OF BUDDHISM 

Commentary on the Mahavairocana-sutra . K. Takai 

Commentary on the Ta-ch’eng-chi'i-hsin-lun. S. Nasu 

Transmission of the Shingon School . K. Takai 

Avatarhsaka System of Doctrine. K. Takagamt 

Tendai System of Doctrine . K. Waka^i 

Cultural History of Chinese Buddhism. D. Tokiwa 

Philosophy of Vijhaptimatrata . K. Takai 

Philosophy of Madhyamika. K. Taka^ami 

Chii-she-lun.5. JSIasu 

Introduction to Primitive Buddhism . S. Miyamoto 

Hetu-vidya . S. Watanabe 

Introduction to Pure Land School. K. Takaza?ni 
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Ta-Ch^eng-ch'i-hsi4un . S. Nakajima 

History of Indian Buddhism . K. Yamamoto 

History of Chinese Buddhism. K, Kajiyoshi 

Introduction to Buddhism . K, Takagami 

History of Japanese Buddhism. K. Kajiyoshi 


THE KYOTO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 


History of Indian Philosophy . Dr, Prof, G. Honda 

Problems in Sarhkhya .. 

Critical Study of Theories in the Madhyamika...Z6’r/. S'. Yama^uchi 

Ramanuja : Bhagavadgitabhasya. Dr. Prof. G. Honda 

Introduction to Buddhism . Dr. Prof. R, Hatani 

Practital norm of Buddhism .,, 

Monent of Zen in Japanese Culture ...Assist. Prof. S. Hisamatsu 

Critical Study of Vijfiaptimatrata-siddhi . Lect. M. Nagao 

Studies in Dighanikaya. Dr. Prof. R. Hatani 

Exercise of S. Dasgupta : Buddhist Philosophy . 


Sanskrit Grammar. Lect. J. Ashikaga 

Pali Grammar . Lect. R. Hara 

Tibetan Grammar .. 

Reading from Sarvasiddhantasamgraha . Dr. Prof. Honda 

Reading from Otto Bothingk : Sanskrit Chrestomathie...^j^‘^^^^^ 

Reading from Lalita-vistara. Lect. S. Kuiroda 

Avesta : Gatha. Lect. J. Ashikaga 

Reading from Manavadharmasastra .. 

Reading from Tibetan Texte of Taranatha : History 

of Indian Buddhism . Lect. S. Hara 

Introduction to the Science of Religion... P?'oJ. S. Hisamatsu 

Critical Study of Religious Love. Lect. M. Katayama 

Primitive Christianity. Lect. S. Yamatani 


THE OTANI UNIVERSITY 


Introduction to the Shin System of Doctrine . K. Yasui 

Doctrine of Pure Land School in the T'ang Dynasity R. ALichibata 

Reading from Sukhavativyuha-sutra. .. K. Yasui 

Introduction to Buddhism .. Inaba 

Karma in Primitive Buddhism. E. Teramoto 

Outlines of Hmayana Schools . G. Hayashi 
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Development of Problems in the Nikaya. G. Hayashi 

Reading from Vibhanga ..,, 

Exercise of Abhidharmakosa-sastra . N. Akanehe 

History of the Alayavijnana System of Doctrine. S, Yamay^iichi 

Special Treatise on the Criticism of the Alayavijnana 

in the Madhyamika School.,, 

Exercises of Vajraprajnaparamita-sutra and Madh- 

yamikakarikasastra-tika . S. Yamamoto 

Buddhabhumi-sastra. K. Nishio 

Reading from the Vijhaptimatatasiddhi . N. Akanehe 

History of Chinese Tendai . K. Yamaguchi 

Introduction to the Tendai System of Doctrine.,, 

The Avatamsaka System of Doctrine . K. Matnbara 

Reading from the Hua-yen-t'an-hsuan-chi . K. Matubara 

Exercise of Fa-hua-hsiian-i . E. Inaba 

Introduction to the Mahayana Sutras. H. Izumi 

Relations between Zen and Buddhanusmriti in China Dr. D. Suzuki 

Critical Study of Fan-vvang-ching . R. Nishimoto 

Reading from Dasabhumika . H. Izumi 

Reading from Hitopadesa. H. Izumi 

Sanskrit Grammar . S. Ya??iaguchi 

Pali Grammar . G. Hayashi 

Reading from Digha Nikaya.. 

Tibetan Grammar . E. Teramoto 

Reading from Tibetan Texts ; 

1. Sthiramati’s Vijnaptimatratatika . E. Teramoto 

2. Vinayadeva’s Vijnaptimatratika. ,, 

Introduction to the History of Indian Buddhism. B. Matsumoto 

Buddhism in the Sui and T‘ang Dynasty . Dr. B. Matsu?noto 

Buddhism in the Epoch of Kamakura . T. Fujishima 

History of Japanese Buddhism. M. Kusaka 

Religious Consciousness in the Saddharmapun^arTka Dr. D. Suzuki 

THE RYUKOKU UNIVERSITY 

Introduction to the Shin System of Doctrine . S. Sugi 

Critical Study of the First Seven Patriarch’s Linage of the 

Shin Sect . R. Toyomizu 

Introduction to the Doctrinal History of the Shin Sect.../. Nishitani 
Reading from Sukhavativyuha Sutra.. R. Hanada 
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The Abhidharma-kosa-sastra. K. Tsukinowa 

The Alaya-vijnana. S. Fukaura 

The Tendai System of Doctrine . K. Sasaki 

The Avatamsaka System of Doctrine . R. Yu^^e 

Noh Drama and Buddhism .,, 

Critical Study of the Systematic Exposition of Abhidharma S. Takagi 

Studies in the Pratityasamutpada . K. Tsukinowa 

Historical Study of Alaya-vijnana in India . K, Fukaura 

Principles of Buddhism . R. Yupre 

Critical Study of the Doctrine of Nagarjuna. K. Takano 

Reading from the Commentary on Chii-she-lun (I) . Tamaki 

Reading from the Commentary on Chii-she-lun (II). S. Takagi 

Studies in the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (I) .6*. Fukaura 

Studies in the Vijnaptimatratasiddhi (II). ,, 

Fa-hua-hsiian-i . K. Sasaki 

The Five Doctrines of the Avatamsaka . R. Yuge 

History of Indian Thoughts. E. Akashi 

Critical study of Tri-kaya .,, 

Reading from Milindapanha .,, 

Critical Study of the namadheyas of Buddha & 

Bodhisattva . Dr. G. Honda 

Reading from Abhidharmakosavyakhya. E. Akashi 

Reading from Gautama-dharma-sastra . Y. Sanada 

Reading from Srimaradevi-sutra. K. Tsukinowa 

History of Japanese Buddhism . G. Saiko 

History of Chinese Buddhism . G. Takao 

History of Indian Buddhism . R. Hatani 

History of the Shin Sect.G. Saiko 

Studies in the Denominations of the Shin Sect. ,, 

Introduction to the Science of Religion . R. Matsui 

Religious Psychology . R. Matsui 

Reading from Abhidharmakosavyakhya.G. Honda 

Sanskrit (I) . Y. Kimui'a 

Pali (I) . E. Akashi 

Tibetan (I) .,, 

Tibetan (II). K. Tsukinmowa 

KOYASAN UNIVERSITY 

History of Tantrayana Buddhism . S. Toganowo 
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Characteristics of Tantrayana and its Practice .6*. Toganowo 

Critical Study of Prajhaparamitaniyaya-sutra.,, 

Reading from Tantrayana Text . B. Kanayama 

Reading from Tantrayana Text./. Oda 

Reading from Tantrayana Text. K, Oyama 

Critical Study of Tibetan Mahavairocana-sutra . M. Iwazuru 

Introduction to Buddhist Philosophy . K. Yamada 

Exercise of Madhyamika Philosophy . 

Introduction to the History of Indian Philosophy . T. Ueda 

History of the Thought of Sila.,, 

Critical Study of the Buddhist Sarhgha.,, 

Exercise of SrImaradevTsutra. S. Fujita 

Primitive Buddhism. R, Hl^ata 

Philosophy of Vijhapti-matrata . Ito 

Reading from Chii-she-Iun .. 

Introduction to Buddhist History . R. Shono 

History of Japanese Buddhism .. 

Introduction to Buddhist Fine Arts . N. Oka 

Modern History of Japanese Drawing.,, 

Exercise of Buddhist Fine Arts on Mt. Koya .,, 

Buddhist Drawing in the Heian Epoch . R. Sawa 

Buddhist Fine Arts in Manchu and North China .,, 

THE TOHOKU IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

Introduction to the History of Indian Philosophy 

. Prqf> E. Kanakura 

Exercise of Kapada : Vaisesika Darsana . ,, 

Sanskrit (I) : Fick, Gramatik der Sanskrt-sprache. ,, 

Sanskrit (II); „ „ „ „ 

History of Buddhism (Development of the Thought 

of Buddha-body and land) . Prof. R. Yamada 

Exercise of Yasomitra; Abhidharmakosavyakhya.,, 

Reading from Haribhadra ; Prajhaparamitavyakhya...,, 

Pali (I). „ 

Pali (II) Suttanipata, Commentary .,, 

Tibetan (I) . Lect. T. Tada 

Tibetan (B) Vasuvandhu ; Dasabhumika-sastra.,, 

Sukhavati Buddhism as a Religions Experience...Dr. Pro/. S. Suzuki 
Exercise of Vasubandhu; Virnsatikakarika .,, 
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History of Religions—History of Japanese Buddhism 


(Early Shin Sect; Shinran and Honen). Dr. Prof. S. Suzuki 

Exercise of Fichte ; Sittenlehre.. 

Problems of the Philosophy of Religion. Assist. Prof. S. Ishizu 


Exercise of H. Reiner ; Das Phenomenon 

des Glaubens.. 

History of Religions—History of Christianity 

(History of the Church in 14, 15, 16 Centuries, 

from the History of Thought). Lect. G. Idemura 

THE KYUSHU IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

History of Indian Buddhism since Nagarjuna. Prof. R. Higata 

Reading from Sanskrit Buddhist Text.,, 

Relation between Ancient Indian Fine Arts and 


Buddhism .,, 

Reading from Pali Budhdist Text.,, 

Sanskrit (I). Assist. Prof. G. Onojirna 

Sanskrit (Ilj.,, 

Tibetan (I).,, 

Introduction to the Science of Religion . Prof. K. Sam 

Exercise of the Science of Religion .,, 


Exercise of Max Scheler; Von Eurigen im Menschen...,, 

THE KEIJO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY 

Introduction to the Science of Religion ...Dr. Prof C. Akamatsu 

Philosophy of Religion.. 

Exercise of the Science of Religion.. 

Introduction to Buddhism . Assist. Prof. T. Sato 

T a-ch^eng-chi-hsin-lun-i-chi .,, 

Exercise of Studying the Oriental Psychology ; Pi-y-en-chi 

. Prof. R. Kuroda 

Exercise of Ethics ; Commentary on the Srimala- 

devisimhanada-sutra. Prof. J. Shirai 






















NEWS 

The Nippon Buddhist Research Association 

The 10th annual meeting fl937) of the Nippon Buddhist Re¬ 
search Association was held at the Tokyo Imperial University on the 
23rd and 24th of October under the following programmes ; 

1. General Meeting 

2. Readings from Researches by Dr. H. Ui, ProfeSvSor of the 
Tokyo Imperial University, Dr. R. Hatani, Professor of the 
Kyoto Imperial University, Prof. S. Yamuguchi of the Otani 
University, and seven other scholars 

3. Discussion ; On the Research and Faith ** 

4. Committee Meeting 5. Social Gathering 

5. Inspection of the Tokyo Imperial University Library 

The 11th annual meeting (1938) of the same association was 
held in the Gakuyukaikan of the Kyoto Imperial University on 
the 15th and 16th of October under the following programmes, 
attended by more than one hundred Buddhist scholars of universities 
and colleges ; 

1. General Meeting began with the opening address of Prof. 
S. Yamaguchi of the Otani Univ. which was followed by 
the reading of Three Refuges, Incense-offerings, compli¬ 
ments by Dr. R, Hatani, Professor, of the Kyoto Imperial 
Univ. and greetings by Dr. B. Matsumoto, Honorary Prof¬ 
essor of the same University 

2. Readings from Researches by Dr. Prof. G. Honda of the 
Kyoto Imperial Univ. on Dharapi, Prof. T. Ueda of the 
Koyasan Univ. on the Vinaya of the Shingon Sect and Its 
Linage, and eight others 

3. Discussion : Buddhist Thought which is Bound to be Em¬ 
phasized in Present-day Japan 

4. Social Gathering 

The Nippon Society for Religious Studies 

The 5th annual meeting (1938) of the society was held at the 
Rikkyo Univ. (Saint Paul Univ. of Tokyo) on the 29th and 30th of 
October under the following programmes ; 

1. General Meeting began by the opening address of the chair¬ 
man, which was followed by the report of the progress of 
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that society by Dr. C. Ishibashi, Professor, of the Tokyo Im¬ 
perial Univ., compliments by Dr. Masaharu Anesaki, Presi¬ 
dent of the society and greetings by Baron S. Araki, the 
Minister of Education and by Dr. I. Toyama, President of 
the Rikkyo University 

2. Readings from Researches in the following groups of (a) 
the Science of Religion, (b) History of Religions, (c) Bud¬ 
dhism I, (d) Buddhism II, (e) the Philosophy of Religion and 
Christianity, (f) the Psychology and Sociology of Religion, 
and (g) the History of Japanese Religions and Shintoism 

3. Commitee Meeting 

4. Council 

Lectures on Buddhism to Local Residents 

The following course of lectures for foreigners in Tokyo and 
Yokohama was given by the International Buddhist Society, and the 
lectures were well attended. 

Characteristics of Japanese Buddhism 

By Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye, President of the International 
Buddhist Society and Professor Emeritus of the Tokyo 
Imperial University 

—(Oct. 1st, 1938, at the Zojoji Temple, Shiba Park, Tokyo) 

True Meaning of the Buddha’s Enlightenment 

By Prof. Nichiki Kimura of the Rissho University 

Prince Shotoku, Father of Japanese Buddhism 
By Mrs. Annie Omori 

-A-(]3ec. 5th, 1938, at Denzu-kaikan Hall, Koishikawa, 
Tokyo) 

Some Aspects of Zen Buddhism 

By Dr. Daisetz T. Suzuki of the Otani University 

—(Feb. 19th, at Honganji Temple, Tsukiji^ Tokyo) 

Dr. Junjiro Takakusu in Hawaii 

Dr. J. Takakusu, Hon. Professor of the Tokyo Imperial Univer¬ 
sity, Member of the Imperial Academy of Japan who has been invited 
by the University of Hawaii as a Lecturer on Buddhism for one year 
(Sept. 1938—July, 1939), is now giving the lectures on “ Buddhist 
Philosophy,” the Influence of Buddhism on Japanese Culture ” 
and Sanskrit ” (each two hours a week) in the Oriental Institute 
of that University. 
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